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The  wall  of  silence  surrounding  Stephen  Lawrence 


Alison  Daniels 


A “WALL  of  silence” 
surrounded  the  mur- 
der of  black  teenager 
Stephen  Lawrence 
whose  inquest  risked  becom- 
ing a “mockery”,  a coroner’s 
court  beard  yesterday,  as  five 
white  youths  refused  to 
answer  questions  about  his 
death. 

An  exasperated  Michael 
Mansfield  QC,  representing 
the  Lawrence  family,  told  the 
court  that  the  presence  of  the 
youths  was  "completely 
pointless"  because  of  their 
repeated  stonewalling  of 
questions.  He  accused  one 
youth  of  abusing  the  courL 
Mr  Mansfield  said:  “There 
has  been  a wall  or  silence 
about  this  case.  There  is 
somebody  who  knows  much 
more  than  they  are  prepared 
to  admit  and  therefore  I must 
be  entitled  to  ask  questions 
which  perhaps  touch  the  con- 
science of  those  who  know." 
The  death  of  Stephen  Law- 


rence, who  was  stabbed  at  a 
south  London  bus  stop  in 
Aprfl  1933,  led  to  a four-year 
campaign  by  his  family.  The 
Crown  Prosecution  Service 
abandoned  its  case  against 
two  of  the  3'ouths  who  ap- 
peared before  the  coroner  yes- 
terday, and  the  other  three 
were  formally  acquitted  of 
murder  last  year  after  a pri- 
vate prosecution  brought  by 
Stephen’s  parents  collapsed. 
This  week  Stephen’s  mother, 
Doreen  Lawrence,  described 
the  justice  system  as  racist 

Yesterday,  in  response  to  a 
series  of  questions  by  the  cor- 
oner and  counsel  represent- 
ing the  dead  hoy's  family,  the 
five  repeatedly  claimed  the 
common  law  right  of  privi- 
lege against  self- incrimina- 
tion, at  the  reopened  hearing 
at  Southwark  coroner's  court 
in  south  London. 

Their  refusal  to  answer, 
save  for  a few  brief  responses 
and  a variation  on  the  sen- 
tence aaI  claim  privilege”, 
prompted  a fierce  spat  be- 
tween Mr  Mansfield  and 


Charles  Conway,  the  lawyer 
representing  four  of  the  five 
youths,  during  questioning  of 
the  witnesses. 

Neil  Acourt.  Luke  Knight, 
Gary  Dobson,  Jamie  Acourt 
and  David  Norris,  all  aged 
between  19  and  2L  were  asked 
by  the  coroner.  Sir  Montague 
Levine,  if  they  were  present 
at  the  scene,  could  assist  the 
court  in  how  Stephen  came  by 
his  injuries,  or  knew  anyone, 
no  matter  bow  tenuous,  who 


Michael  Mansfield: 

Are  you  prepared  to 
assist  with  the 
investigation  into  the 
circumstances  of  the 
death  of  Stephen 
Lawrence? 

Neil  Acourt:  I claim 
privilege. 


knew  anything  about  the 
death. 

In  response  all  the  youths 
looked  across  the  courtroom 
at  their  lawyers  and  claimed 
the  right  of  privilege. 

Questioning  Nell  Acourt, 
Mr  Mansfield  asked  him  if  he 
would  reconsider  his  claim. 
“No,”  he  replied. 

Mr  Acourt  was  asked  if  he 
was  concerned  about  the 
death  of  a black  person  in  his 
community.  Before  he  could 


answer  his  lawyer  jumped  to 
his  feet  to  object 

Mr  Acourt  was  later 
recalled  to  the  stand  where  he 
repeated  his  claim.  Mr  Jer- 
emy Gompertz.  QC.  represent- 
ing the  Police  Commission 
was  then  asked  by  the  coro- 
ner if  he  had  any  questions. 
He  replied:  "This  perfor- 
mance exemplifies  the  diffi- 
culties facing  the  police." 

Mr  Mansfield  asked  Luke 
Knight  if  he  was  prepared  to 


Michael  Mansfield: 

Do  you  recognise  that 
the  murder  of  a 
person  for  no  other 
reason  than  the 
colour  of  their  skin  is 
particularly  serious? 

Gary  Dobson:  I 

claim  privilege. 


think  about  the  questions 
being  put  to  him.  In  response 
he  also  claimed  privilege. 

During  the  questioning  of 
David  Norris.  Mr  Mansfield 
asked  him:  “Are  you  called 
David  Norris?"  "1  am  claim- 
ing privilege."  Mr  Norris 
replied,  his  response  greeted 
by  a ripple  of  laughter  In  the 
court 

Mr  Mansfield  said  he  was 
abusing  the  court  “He’s  an 
automaton.  He’s  standing 


Michael  Mansfield: 

You've  all  decided  to 
come  here  and  say 
nothing? 

Luke  Knight:  I claim 
privilege. 


there  claiming  privilege  on 
everything.” 

The  final  witness,  Gary 
Dobson,  was  asked  by  Mr 
Mansfield  if  he  ccinsideral  the 
murder  of  a person  for  no 
reason  other  than  skin  colour 
a particularly  serious  crime. 
Again  he  claimed  privilege. 

Mr  Conway,  representing 
Luke  Knight  Neil  and  Jamie 
Acourt  and  David  Norris,  told 
the  court  it  was  oppressive, 
unjust  and  unfair  for  the  five 


to  be  summounded  to  give 
evidence  at  a coroner's  court. 

“A  coroner's  court  should 
not  be  used  to  rectify  per- 
ceived defects  In  the  criminal 
process,"  he  said. 

Earlier  the  inquest  was  told 
that  Stephen  had  been 
slabbed  by  a knife  which  mea- 
sured at  least  five  inches  long 
and  was  nearly  two  inches 
wide.  According  to  forensic 
pathologist  Richard  Shep- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  8 


Staying  out  of  EMU  will  risk  jobs  says  Unilever  chief 

New  euro 
warning 
for  Britain 


lan  King 


UNILEVER,  the 
£12  billion  con- 
sumer goods 
group,  acceler- 
ated the  debate 
over  Europe 
last  night  after  its  chairman, 
NTLall  FitzGerald,  warned  that 
the  company  would  reconsid- 
er its  fiiture  investments  in 
this  country  if  Britain  failed 
to  take  part  In  European 
Monetary  Union. 

His  comments  come  days 
after  Toyota’s  chairman 
threatened  similar  action. 

Unilever  has  about  21.000 
employees  in  Britain  against 
Toyota's  2,000,  many  of  them 
in  towns  such  as  Port  Sun- 
light on  Merseyside  where 
the  Anglo- Dutch  giant  is  the 
biggest  employer. 

Mr  FitzGerald,  a passionate 
pro-European  who  became 
chairman  of  Unilever  last 
September,  said  he  felt  Brit- 
ain bad  become  sidelined 
from  the  debate  over  mone- 
tary union  because  of  its 
■‘misguided  pursuit  of  self- 
interest". 

Although  he  expressed  con- 
cern at  the  timetable  in  which 
Europe  was  trying  to  achieve 
a single  currency,  Mr  Fitz- 
Gerald. who  is  Irish,  said 
Britain  had  to  become  more 
pro-active  in  discussing  the 
matter  with  its  European 
partners,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence such  events. 

He  said  that  so  long  as  mon- 
etary union  was  carried  out 
to  consolidate  the  European 
single  market,  and  not  just  for 
political  gains,  he  would  be 
"all  in  favour". 

Mr  FitzGerald  said  mone- 
tary union  was  not  a matter 
in  which  Britain  could  sit  on 
the  sidelines,  hurling  abuse, 
and  hope  that  nothing  would 
change  if  monetary  union 
went  ahead  successfully  with- 
out UK  participation- 
He  added:  “If  Britain  ab- 
sented itselC  that  would  cer- 
tainly lead  to  reconsideration 
of  certain  Investment  deci- 
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sions.  If  the  UK  was  gently 
fluting  off  into  the  Atlantic, 
we’d  have  to  reconsider 
things.” 

Although  Mr  FitzGerald 
sufrt  he  was  in  favour  of  mon- 
etary union  in  principle,  he 
said  the  entire  project  risked 
being  blown  apart  if  it  was 
timed  wrongly,  and  pointed 
out  the  problems  France  and 
Germany  have  encountered 
in  their  attempts  to  meet  the 
Maastricht  criteria  on  eco- 
nomic convergence. 


He  added:  “Europe  has  got 
us  hooked  on  a date,  and  it 
needs  to  get  us  unhooked  very 
fest” 

At  the  same  time  Mr  Fitz- 
Gerald defended  the  Euro- 
pean social  chapter,  which  he 
said  was  much  maligned  and 
misunderstood,  and  the  mini- 
mum wage. 

He  went  on:  “It  depends 
where  you  pitch  the  mini- 
mum wage,  and  in  the  social 
chapter,  you  can  pitch  it 
where  you  want 

“Excessive  social  cost  is  the 
problem,  and  it’s  something 
Germany  is  addressing,  as  is 
France." 

Instead  of  criticising  mone- 
tary onion,  said  Mr  FitzGer- 
ald, the  British  government 
should  take  the  initiative,  as 
it  had  done  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  single  market 

He  went  on:  “There  should 
be  a new  agenda,  as  we  are 
trying  to  create,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  skills,  flexibility 
and  transferability  of  costs.” 

Mr  FitzGerald,  who  was 
speaking  after  Unilever  an- 
nounced a 15  per  cent  jump  in 
ftill  year  pre-tax  profits  to 
£2.657  billion,  is  the  most 
high-profile  businessman  to 
speak  out  in  defence  of  mone- 
tary union  so  far. 

Mr  FitzGerald,  who  was 
briefly  a member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  his  youth,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  able  and 
charismatic  executive  to  have 
emerged  from  Unilever  in  de- 
cades. Generally  regarded  as 
being  further  to  the  left  than 
most  executives,  Mr  FitzGer- 
ald once  fell  fool  of  the  au- 
thorities in  South  Africa 
when,'  under  the  apartheid 
regime,  he  refused  to  install 
racially  segregated  toilet 
facilities. 

In  addition,  he  has  worked 
to  raise  flinds  for  Coopera- 
tion Ireland,  a cross-denomi- 
national and  cross-border 
body  that  organises  summer 
camps  for  young  Protestant 
and  Catholic  children. 
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Humiliated . . . Stephen  Dorrell,  the  Health  Secretary,  who  lost  his  role  as  the  Tories'  constitutional  supremo  yesterday 
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Major  sacks  Dorrell  in 
Scots  devolution  row 


Ewen  MacAskW,  Chief 
Pontfca]  Correspondent 


TEPHEN  DORRELL,  the 
,th  Secretary,  was 
umiliatingly  ditched 
from  his  job  as  constitutional 
supremo  yesterday  by  John 
Major,  angered  by  his  inter- 
vention in  the  Scottish  devo- 
lution debate. 

Mr  Major  had  been  forced 
to  choose  between  Mr  Dorrell 
and  the  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth.  Mr  Dorrell, 
almost  certain  to  be  a runner 
for  the  Tory  leadership  if  the 
party  loses  the  election,  was 
asked  only  last  summer  by 
Mr  Major  to  take  a leading 
role  in  the  campaign  against 
Labour’s  constitutional  plans. 

But  an  unusually  decisive 
Mr  Major  Judged  Mr  Dorrell 
had  made  an  unforglveable 
mistake  when  he  gave  an  in- 
terview to  the  Scotsman  with- 
out the  courtesy  or  political 
sense  to  inform  Mr  Forsyth. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not 
hesitate  yesterday  when 
asked  ata  press  conference  in 
London  about  Mr  Dorrell’s 
constitutional  role:  “Respon- 
sibility for  the  constitution 
rests  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  secretaries  of  state  for 
Scotland  and  Wales.  That  has 
been  the  case  and  it  remains 
the  case."  Mir  Major  softened 
the  decision  by  adding: 


"Every  cabinet  minister  has 
an  interest,  of  course." 

Since  taking  on  the  role,  Mr 
Dorrell  has  given  speeches 
and  interviews  about  devolu- 
tion. The  row  started  on  Mon- 
day when  he  suggested  in  the 
Scotsman  Interview  that  the 
Tories  might  abolish  a Scot- 
tish parliament,  contradict- 
ing Mr  Forsyth  who  has  been 
saying  it  was  irreversible. 

Mr  Dorrell  appeared 
relaxed  yesterday  and  indi- 
cated that  he  would  return  to 
the  Issue  again,  even  if  his 


Mr  Forsyth  left  him 
no  escape  route  by 
flatly  contradicting 
his  colleague 


high-profile  job  has  been 
taken  away  from  him.  “Hus 
[devolution  debatel  is  an  ar- 
gument which  will  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  election  cam- 
paign and  I certainly  expect  1 
and  all  my  cabinet  colleagues 
will  be  talking  about  it." 

It  did  not  appear  to  have 
harmed  his  leadership 
chances.  Even  Mr  Donnell's 
rightwing  opponents  blamed 
Mr  Major  for  failing  to  sup- 
port his  cabinet  colleague. 

In  the  Commons,  the 


Labour  leader.  Tony  Blair, 
accused  the  Health  Secretary 
of  rampaging  through  other 
departments.  The  Liberal 
Democrats’  Scottish  spokes- 
man, Jim  Wallace,  said  the 
Conservatives  could  not  get 
their  line  straight  on  consti- 
tutional reform  and  the  Scot- 
tish National  Party  leader, 
Alex  S almond,  said  Mr  Dor- 
rell was  “paying  the  price  for 
telling  the  truth”  about  Tory 
plans  to  scrap  a Scottish 
parliament 

Mr  Forsyth’s  aides  said  the 
Scottish  Secretary  had  not 
made  a fuss  about  Mr  Dor- 
rell’s  intervention  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  constitu- 
tional issue  being  given  lots 
of  publicity  in  England.  But 
Mr  Forsyth,  in  an  interview 
with  the  BBC  on  Monday,  left 
no  escape  routes  for  Mr  Dor- 
rell by  flatly  contradicting  his 
colleague's  view. 

If  the  Conservatives  lose 
the  election,  Mr  Major  is  ex- 
pected to  stand  aside  and  Mr 
Dorrell,  who  is  on  the  centre- 
left  of  the  party,  is  seen  as  one 
of  his  preferred  candidates  to 
take  over. 

Mr  Blair  put  the  row  in  the 
context  of  a post-election  lead- 
ership contest  Mr  Dorrell’s 
behaviour  was  evidence  that 

he  and  others  were  “more  in- 
terested in  fighting  the  next 
Tory  leadership  election  than 
doing  their  jobs  properly”. 
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Why  Does  Your 
Memory 
Fail  You? 


A WORLD-FAMOUS 
memory  expert,  who  has 
trained  industrialists, 
trades  unionists,  busi- 
nessmen, professional 
men,  salesmen,  house- 
wives and  students  to 
improve  their  memories, 
once  said: 

“Many  people  are  embar- 
rassed by  a poor  memory,  and 
find  difficulty  in  concentrat- 
ing; whilst  others  realise  that 
they  lose  business,  academic 
and  social  opportunities  not 
only  because  they  cannot 
remember  accurately  every- 
thing they  see.  hear  or  read, 
bat  also  because  they  cannot 
think  or  express  their 
thoughts  clearly,  logically 

and  concisely.  Some  seek 

advice,  but  many'  do  not. 
mainly  because  they  believe 
their  memories  cannot  be 
improved”. 

Simple  Technique 

And  yet,  he  went  on  to 
explain,  be  has  devised  a 
simple  technique  which  can 
improve  even  the  poorest 
memory.  What's  more,  it  can 
even  work  like  magic  to  give 
you  added  poise,  self-confi- 
dence and  greater  personal 
effectiveness.  Everyone  owes 
it  to  himself  to  find  out  more 
about  this  method. 

Rapid  Results 

According  to  this  remark- 
able man,  anyone  — regard- 
less uf  his  present  skill  — 
could,  in  just  20  minutes  a 
day,  improve  his  memory  and 
concentration  to  a remark- 


Forget  names,  faces? 

able  degree.  For  example,  you 
need  never  forget  another 
appointment  — ever!  You 
could  learn  names,  faces, 
facts,  figures  and  foreign  lan- 
guages faster  than  you  ever 
Si  ought  possible.  You  may  be 
able  to  imprint  whole  books 
on  your  memory  after  a sin- 
gle reading.  You  could  be 
more  successful  in  your  stud- 
ies and  examinations.  At  par- 
ties and  dinners  you  may 
never  again  be  at  a loss  for 
appropriate  words  or  enter- 
taining stories.  In  fact,  you 
could  even  be  more  poised 
and  self-confident  in  every- 
thing you  say  and  do. 

Free 

To  acquaint  all  readers  of 
The  Guardian  with  the  easy- 
to follow  rules  for  developing 
skill  in  remembering,  we,  the 
publishers,  have  printed  fill] 
details  of  this  interesting  self- 
braining  method  in  a fascinat- 
ing book,  “Adventures  in 
Memory",  sent  free  on 
request.  No  obligation.  No 
salesman  will  call  Just  fill  in 
and  return  the  coupon  on 
Page  5 (you  don’t  even  need 
to  stamp  your  envelope!,  or 
write  to:-  Memory  and 
Concentration  Studies  tDept 
MGM271,  FREEPOST  198. 
Manchester  M6Q  3DL. 
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Happy  birthday 
to  a class  act 


Simon  Hoggart 


Dennis  skinner 

turned  65  yesterday,  and 
the  House  was  in  festive 
mood.  How  the  memories 
came  tumbling  back! 

The  Beast  of  Bolsover  (he's 
been  an  MP  for  27  years)  Is  one 
of  Parliament's  most  trea- 
sured institutions,  along  with 
Big  Ben,  the  Churchill  statue 
in  the  Lobby,  and  the  imme- 
morial cry  of  “Who  goes 
home?" 

I myself  treasure  so  many 
moments.  The  time  (long  be- 
fore I met  my  dear  wife)  that  a 
female  companion  and  I were 
sharing  a drink  with  another 
Labour  MP.  Dennis,  with  the 
charm  for  which  he  is  famous 
in  the  salons  of  Europe,  stared 
at  the  young  lady  and  de- 
manded: "Oo’s  this,  then?" 

“That's  Simon's  girlfriend.” 
said  the  MP. 

"Well,  we  all  have  our  cross 
to  bear,"  said  Skinner,  and 
walked  off. 

Later,  during  the  PaDdands 
War,  I saw  him  deep  in  conver- 
sation with  Ian  Gow,  then 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  closest 
aide.  “It  must  be  serious,"  I 
murmured  sotto  twee  to  a col- 
league. "She’s  offering  Skin- 
ner a job  in  a Government  of 
National  Unity.” 

Within  seconds,  he  was  at 
my  side.  “I  heard  that!  Up 
North,  where  I come  from,  we 
say  what  we  have  to  say  to 
each  other’s  feces.  Not  behind 
our  backs.” 

I pointed  out  that  I too  came 
from  the  North,  and  that 
people  there  were  as  gossipy 
and  malevolent  as  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

“Aye,”  he  replied,  "but 
you're  middle  class.  "The 
venom  in  those  last  two  words 
was  magnificent,  and  I have 
always  remembered  it 
In  spite  of  my  admiration,  I 
hadn’t  realised  this  milestone 
had  been  reached  until  it  was 
pointed  out  during  Prime  Min- 
ister’s Questions  yesterday. 
Tim  Devlin  (C.  Stockton  S) 
pointed  out  by  how  much  pen- 
sions had  risen  since  1979,  and 


TV  Review 


how  comforting  this  must  be 

for  Mr  Skinner  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  65th  birthday. 

A buzz  of  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  zipped  through 
the  House.  Almost  none  of  us 
had  known  that  the  great  day 
had  dawned.  Few  had  bought 
presents.  Tories  attempted  a 
ragged  rendition  ofHappy 
Birthday  To  You.  but  it  didn't 
quite  work. 

Mr  Skinner  sat  glowering 
straight  ahead.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  he  would  like  to 
wish  him  a happy  birthday. 
“Smile,  Dennis!”  shouted  var- 
ious Tories. 

But  he  was  not  in  smiling 
mood.  He  reminded  me  of  an- 
other gloomy  Beast  from 
English  fiction.  “ It’s  my 
birthday,’  said  Eeyore.  ‘Look 
at  all  the  presents  I’ve  had.  ’ He 
waved  his  tall  from  side  to 
sida" 

Skinner  scowled  at  the 
press  gallery,  then  at  John 
Major.  Next  he  scowled  at 
Andrew  Mackinlay,  who  was 
sitting  next  to  him.  Frankly, 
this  was  not  turning  out  to  be 
much  of  a celebration.  It  was 
as  jolly  as  r.iam  Gallagher's 
wedding  day. 

“Wrong  though  you  have 
been  on  every  almost  every 
issue  during  your  long  parlia- 
mentary career.”  added  the 
Prime  Minister,  merrily.  "In  a 
minute,  he's  going  to  say  he 
isn’t  65.  and  Tm  fiddling  the 
figures! 

“I  hope  he  smites  before  he’s 
66!" 

This  was  beginning  to 
sound  scripted.  Indeed  almost 
every  Tory  response  these 
days  Is  scripted.  Including  the 
birthday  wishes.  But  then  so 
was  the  Gracious  Response. 

The  birthday  boy  rose.  “Per- 
haps the  Prime  Minister  will 
now  deal  with  the  real  issues 
in  Britain  today.  He  has  been 
in  power  since  1990,  since 
when  he  has  doubled  the 
National  Debt  the  borrowing 
requirement  is  now  over 
£25  bQllon,  this  prime  minis- 
ter who  came  from  the  belly  erf 
fly*  hanking  establishment 
even  though  he  only  swept 
floors  at  Standard  Chartered 
. . . loss  of  £10  billion  on  Black 
Wednesday  in  one  afternoon 
even  though  he  had  never 
been  near  a Getting  shop ...” 
(aline  which  I suspect  has 
been  used  many  times  before). 

“Answer!  Answer!’’  shouted 
Labour  MPs.  “Yes  or  No?"  Mr 
Skinner  finally  forced  a smile. 
And  why  not?  He  doesn’t  look 
a day  over  64. 


Princess  Pilger, 
our  lady  in  Angola 


Mark  Lawson 


Diary  of  a Princess 

BBC  1 

\ XET  again  Diana,  Prin- 
Y cess  of  Wales  has  shown 

I herself  to  be  the  wilier  of 
the  two  ex-wives  of  Windsor. 
While  Fergie  reportedly  nego- 
tiates with  American  net- 
works for  a tacky  chat  show, 
Diana  launched  her  own  post- 
divorce TV  career  with  an  out- 
ing as  a foreign  correspondent 
with  a conscience.  It  was  a 
typically  cute  decision.  This 
morning.  Camilla  will  feel 
more  than  ever  that  she  Is  run- 
ning for  election  against 
Mother  Teresa. 

The  woman  who  had  vowed, 
in  her  Panorama  interview,  to 
become  a Queen  of  Hearts  had 
taken  30  minutes  of  Heart  of 
the  Matter  to  show  that  she 
could  also  be  queen  of  the  mat- 
ter briefed,  serious,  influen- 
tial. The  venture’s  one  real 
risk  was  the  series’  title, 
which  might  have  led  viewers 
to  expect  Diana  fully  gowned, 
hosting  footage  of  a cardiac 
bypass.  But  most  would  have 
known  from  the  torrential  pre- 
publicity that  this  was  the 
diary  of  our  lady  in  Angola, 
heading  a Red  Cross  mission 
to  examine  the  effects  ofland- 
mines  in  that  country. 

For  the  truly  cynical — who 
suspected  that  the  word 
“Mine!"  had  rarely  been 
heard  from  Diana  outside  the 
negotiations  over  the  divorce 
settlement — the  film  was  a 
chastening  experience.  This 
was  by  Car  the  least  vain  of  the 
princess's  TV  appearances. 
The  freely  roving  camera  can 
becuriously  cruel  to  fabled 
beauty  and  she  frequently 
looked  bleak  and  beaky. 

There  was  also  a genuine 
hunger  to  learn  and  to  under- 
stand. It  Is  true  that  this  com- 


prehension was  generally  ex- 
pressed in  low-rent  sentences 
— “I  find  from  the  work  that  I 
do  that  the  biggest  thing  the 
world  suffers  from  Is  intoler- 
ance" — but  she  showed  real 
anger  against  this  burrowing 
destruction.  Indeed,  the  angu- 
lar nose  and  pastel  shirt  with 
button-down  breastpocket 
were  curiously  familiar  to  the 
television  viewer.  Then  it 
struck  you:  this  was  Princess 
Pilger. 

It  was  an  odd  little  film, 
crossing  two  genres.  Its  shell 
was  what  television  calls  an 
“authored  documentary’’,  in 
which  the  princess  read  her 
own  commentary,  sounding 
like  a shy  headgirl  thanking 
the  pri2e-giving  guest  Within, 
there  were  ambitions  to  a fly- 
o n-the-Land-Rover  film,  the 
camera  hoping  to  catch  Diana 
offguard  as  she  chatted  be- 
tween engagements. 

You  got  a small  confirma- 
tion of  her  eyeli  d-fringe-and- 
giggle  tactics  with  men,  but 
her  single  unwary  reaction 
came  when  the  news  arrived 
from  London  that  a govern- 
ment minister  had  railed  her 
a “loose  cannon"  for  suggest- 
ing that  landmines  might  be 
banned.  '7  could  burst  into 
tears.  Who  called  me  a loose 
cannon?"  The  bewilderment 
seemed  genuine.  She  had  as- 
sumed you  were  on  safe 
ground  with  landmines. 

In  fact  she  was.  By  sharing 
centre-stage  with  a moral  out- 
rage, Diana  was  nearly  guar- 
anteed a sympathetic  hearing. 
This  was  clearly  a partisan 
documentary  with  a political 
message  and — under  the  BBC 
rules  of  balance — either  the 
Government,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  or  Mrs  Parker-Bowles 
would  be  able  to  claim  a half- 
hour  of  their  own.  They 
would,  though,  be  unwise  to 
try . The  genius  of  image  has 
engineered  another  triumph. 
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Evelyn  Howells  with  her  lover  Russell  Hirst,  right,  and  her  husband  David,  who  will  today  be  sentenced  for  his  wife’s  murder  photograph  john  owes 


Family  trio  killed  mother 


Martha  Waimanfght 
and  Lawrence  Donegan 


A FAMILY  tragedy 
which  was  played 
out  for  years 
within  the  walls  of 
a West  Yorkshire 
bungalow  will  reach  its  pub- 
lic resolution  in  court  today, 
when  two  teenage  sons  and 
their  father  are  sentenced  for 
murdering  the  boys'  mother. 

Glenn  Howells  and  his 
brother  John  face  indefinite 
terms,  and  their  father  David 
a life  sentence,  after  they  were 
found  guilty  of  killing  school- 
teacher Evelyn  Howells  in  ret- 
ribution for  years  of  physical 
and  emotional  abuse. 

Mrs  Howells,  aged  48.  was 
bludgeoned  to  death  with  a 
hammer  in  the  sitting  room  of 
the  family's  home  in  Dalton, 
Huddersfield  in  August  1995. 
The  two  boys  were  aged  only 
15  and  14  at  the  time. 

In  an  unusual  move,  Mr 
Justice  AHiott  delayed  sen- 
tencing for  a day  to  consider 
his  recommendations  on  the 
amount  of  time  they  should 
serve.  He  told  counsel  for  the 
three:  ‘7  feel  even  now  that 
although  I entirely  endorse 
the  verdicts  of  the  jury.  I 
don’t  know  the  whole  truth." 

Yesterday's  convictions 
mean  Mrs  Howells’  £155,000 
estate  will  go  to  her  lover, 
Russell  Hirst  who  was  her 
husband's  best  friend  and  a 
godfather  to  the  two  boys.  Mr 
Hirst  said  last  night  he 
planned  to  give  the  money  to 
charity.  ‘Tm  glad  it  is  all  over 
and  justice  has  been  done. 


John  Howells,  above,  and 
his  brother,  Glenn,  leaving 
court  after  being  convicted 
of  murdering  their  mother 

She  was  a lovely  woman  who 
didn't  deserve  to  die  like 
that,”  he  said. 

The  Jury  at  Leeds  Crown 
Court  took  just  under  eight 
hours  to  reach  its  unanimous 
verdicts,  after  a three-week 
trfal  in  which  Mrs  Howells 
emerged  as  a woman  of  al- 
most insane  vindictiveness, 
who  tormented  her  family 
and  was  known  to  her  pupils 
as  “Evil  Howells”. 

The  court  was  told  that  the 
Howells  were  known  to  neigh- 
bours as  fop  family  from  hell. 

Mrs  Howells,  who  had  an 


eating  disorder  and  weighed 
six  stone  when  she  died,  was 
constantly  overheard  scream- 
ing abuse  at  the  boys.  She 
repeatedly  swore  and  spat  at 
them,  and  even  forced  them  to 
eat  week-old  mouldy  food. 

The  jury  heard  that  the 
boys  bad  fantasised  about 
“making  tbeir  mother  disap- 
pear". One  scheme  — to  push 
her  off  a holiday  villa  balcony 
in  Ibiza  — foundered  because 
the  family's  rooms  turned  out 
to  be  on  the  ground  floor. 

They  also  considered 
throwing  her  over  Flam  bor- 


ough Head's  cliffs,  the  highest 
on  the  North  Sea  coast,  and 
pushing  her  under  a bus. 

The  three  decided  to  kill 
her  with  a hammer  and  make 
it  look  like  the  work  of  a 
burglar,  after  watching  a sim- 
ilar attack  on  Crime  watch. 
Glenn,  who  carried  out  the 
attack  and  admitted  man- 
slaughter on  the  grounds  of 
provocation,  said  he  hated  his 
mother  because  “she  de- 
prived me  of  a life”. 

Detectives  investigating  the 
death  became  suspicious  of 
Glenn  when  an  officer  noticed 


him  grin  and  wink  to  his 
brother  after  Mrs  Howell's 
skull-shattered  body  had  been 
identified  in  the  mortuary. 

Bloodspots  were  found 
under  the  furniture,  indicat- 
ing that  she  had  been  killed 
before  it  was  pulled  over,  and 
airborne  bloodspots  on  John’s 
jacket  suggested  that  he  had 
been  in  the  room  at  the  time 
riie  was  attacked. 

Then  a piece  of  covert  tap- 
ing in  police  cells  recorded 
the  boys  and  their  father,  a 
maintenance  engineer  who 
admitted  that  he  was  never  a 


Nato  watches  as  Mostar  thugs  expel  Muslims 


Unity  hopes  hit  as  Croat  police 
launch  pogrom  in  divided  city 


JuOan  Borger  tn  Wwtar 


ONE  of  the  worst  po- 
groms since  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Bosnia  was 
going  on  last  night,  un- 
checked by  Nato  peacekeep- 
ing forces  who  had  stood  by 
throughout  the  day  as  Bos- 
nian Croat  police  and  armed 
gangs  drove  scores  of  elderly 
Muslims  out  of  their  homes  in 
west  Mostar. 

In  the  darkness  on  the 
Croat-dominated  west  side  of 
the  town,  groups  of  men  in 
civilian  clothes,  some  with,  as- 
sault rifles,  were  seen  cruis- 
ing the  streets. 

“The  international  commu- 
nity has  to  sort  out  the  situa- 
tion with  extremists  here  or 
they  can  forget  about  Dayton, 
they  can  forget  about  Bos- 
nia,” warned  Safet  O nice  vie, 
the  mayor  of  the  eastern, 
Muslim  sector,  of  Mostar.  The 
purge  of  west  Mostar  Mus- 
lims is  a disaster  for  the  Mus- 


Iim-Croat  federation  which 
the  United  States  has  been 
trying  to  nurture  since  1994. 

Mostar  Is  a key  point  for 
Bosnia’s  Muslim-Croat  feder- 
ation: minions  of  dollars  of 
aid.  and  dozens  of  projects, 
have  been  used  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  two  communities 
closer.  But  the  city  is  less  in- 
tegrated now  than  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

At  a road  junction  yester- 
day morning,  Croat  police 
stopped  Muslims  in  the  street, 
confiscated  their  Identity 
cards  and  ordered  them  to 
leave  the  area.  Heavily-armed 
Spanish  troops  from  the  2JD0O- 
strong  Nato-led  “stabilisa- 
tion" force  (SFOR)  looked  on 
from  an  armoured  car  50 
yards  away. 

The  Muslims  were  forced 
from  the  western  part  of  Mas- 
tar  Into  the  run-down  eastern 
ghetto  where  only  Muslims 
live.  Several  men  said  they 
were  beaten  by  Croat  police. 

Dzemal  Puzic  was  one  of 


them.  Mr  Puzic,  aged  55,  has 
been  beaten  so  many  times  in 
the  past  year,  his  speech  is 
slurred.  He  and  his  wife  were 
yesterday  homeless,  contem- 
plating a bleak  future  in  east 
Mostar,  which  is  still  half- 
ruined  from  the  war. 

He  said  he  had  been  ar- 
rested by  Croat  police  and 
taken  to  a police  station. 

“There  were  10  Croat 
policemen  there  but  no  inter- 
national police.  Two  of  the 
police  took  turns  in  beating 
me.  Then  one,  a short  blond 
man,  took  my  keys  — they 
hart  already  taken  my  iden- 
tity card  — and  told  the  other 
to  stop  beating  me.  But  he 
kept  on  hitting  me,  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  in  the 
kidneys.” 

Also  adrift  in  east  Mostar 
were  Mirza  and  his  wife  Ame- 
lia, two  of  the  3,000  Muslims 
who  had  managed  to  survive 
the  war  in  their  west  Mostar 
flat  by  keeping  a low  profile. 

They  knew  trouble  was 
coming  after  a Muslim  march 
to  a west  Mostar  cemetery, 
where  the  road  was  still 
caked  in  dried  blood  yester- 
day after  the  marchers  were 


ambushed  on  Monday  by  a 
Croat  mob  armed  with  pis- 
tols, knives  and  stones. 

A Muslim  man  died  in  the 
attack  and  more  than  20 
others  were  Injured.  As  soon 
as  the  shooting  started,  Span- 
ish peacekeepers  in  two  ar- 
moured personnel  carriers 
left  the  scene. 

After  night  fell  on  Monday, 
there  rarng  the  knock  on  the 
door  that  Mirza  and  Amelia 
had  been  dreading. 

“There  were  three  men 
with  pistols,  and  masks  over 
their  faces.  They  told  us  to 
take  our  things  and  leave. 
One  of  them  hit  me  over  the 
back  of  the  head,"  Mirza  said. 

When  the  men  went  to 
check  another  flat  Mirza  tele- 
phoned for  help  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Police 
Force  (IPTF),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  monitor  polios  be- 
haviour under  the  Dayton 
peace  accord.  Throughout 
yesterday  the  IPTF  was  con- 
spicuously absent,  having 
been  withdrawn  from  the 
streets  after  the  cemetery  in- 
cident because,  being  un- 
armed, its  safety  was  at  risk. 

IPTF  records  show  his  ap- 


peal was  logged  with  many 
others,  but  the  police  moni- 
tors had  been  restricted  to 
their  stations. 

“We  were  walking  towards 
east  Mostar  and  we  passed 
some  [Croat]  police  who  were 
in  plain  clothes,”  said  Mirza. 
“We  told  them  what  had  hap- 
pened and  all  they  said  was 
•bon  voyage’.  The  couple,  in 
their  sixties,  spent  the  winter 
night  wandering  the  streets. 

Huriia  Boskailo  found  her- 
self barred  from  the  district 
she  had  lived  in  for  more  than 
30  years,  after  police  confis- 
cated the  keys  to  her  fiat 
“The  Spaniards  are  doing 
nothing,"  she  said. 

French  troops  were  drafted 
in  to  Mostar  but  were  also  un- 
willing to  stop  - the  police 
action.  An  SFOR  officer  said 
that  police  monitoring  was 
not  part  of  its  mandate,  and 
blamed  the  IPTF  for  inaction. 

A Nato  officer  was  sent  to 
the  IPTFs  headquarters  late 
oo  Monday  night  to  plead  for 
a renewal  of  Its  patrols.'  But 
the  IPTF  was  still  closeted  in 
its  barracks  yesterday,  leav- 
ing only  on  “specially  ap- 
proved” missions. 


match  for  his  sharp-tongued 
wife,  discussing  how  to  cover 
up  the  murder  plot 

Mr  Howells  was  heard  to 
say:  “If  you  two  break  then 
rm  in  as  well,  so  we’ve  got  to 
stick  together  . . , we’ve  just 
got  to  bluff  it  out” 

Eventually,  John  cracked 
under  police  questioning  and 
confessed  he  had  disposed  of 
the  bloodstained  clothing  and 
the  murder  weapon  In  a canal 
nine  miles  from  the  home. 

It  was  claimed  during  the 
trial  that  the  roots  of  Mrs 
Howells'  apparent  hatred  of 
her  children,  particularly 
Glenn,  lay  in  the  fact  that  she 
had  lost  an  earlier  baby.  She 
told  Glenn  he  was  a lazy 
good-for-nothing  and  that  she 
did  notlike  him.  And  yet  both 
hoys  were  obliged  to  massage 
her  naked  back  and 
shoulders,  and  give  her  a 
pedicure. 

In  the  slow  tone  of  all  his 
evidence.  Glenn  explained  at 
one  stage  that  he  and  his 
brother  and  father  Just 
wanted  Mrs  Howells  “to  dis- 
appear" — painlessly  and 
magically. 

The  jury  was  obliged  to  de- 
cide whether  this  hope  “ex- 
ploded Glenn’s  mind",  as  the 
boy  said  of  bis  mental  state 
just  before  the  killing,  or 
whether  the  trio  had  carefully 
planned  the  disappearance, 
with  Mr  Howells  — who  had 
spoken  of  long  holidays,  jet- 
skis  and  other  treats  in  a 
mother-free  Life  — arranging 
an  alibi  for  htmspif  in  a pub 
while  Glenn  carried  out  the 
attack. 

They  chose  the  latter. 


Lawrence: 
the  wall 
of  silence 


continued  from  page  1 
herd,  one  wound  was  13cm 
long  and  severed  the  teen- 
ager’s auxiliary  artery  and 
two  major  nerves,  paralysing 
his  right  arm  and  puncturing 
his  lung.  A second  Lshaped 
wound  was  to  the  left 
shoulder  and  was  12cm  long. 

Dr  Shepherd  said  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell  if  one  or  two 
knives  had  been  used  in  the 
attack  but  said  the  wounds 
could  have  been  made  by  a 
kitchen  knife.  He  said  at  the 
very  least  moderate  force 
would  have  had  to  be  used. 

He  said  there  was  no  indica- 
tion that  Stephen  had  fought 
tiff  his  attackers  or  tried  to 
fend  off  the  knife  blows. 

The  Inquest  heard  how 
Stephen,  described  as  a Qt 
young  man,  had  run  130  yards 
with  a collapsed  lung.  He  was 
bleeding  heavily  and  it  was 
no  surprise  that  he  collapsed. 
He  had  bled  to  death. 

Mrs  Lawrence  and  a family 
friend  left  court  while  the 
doctor  gave  details  of  her 
son’s  Injuries. 

The  hearing  continues. 


RADIO  3 CELEBRATES  OUR  CENTURY. 


sounding  the 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  THE  END  OF  THE  CENTURY,  RADIO  3 IS  CELEBRATING  100  YEARS  OF  GREAT  MUSIC.  HIGHLIGHTING 
THE  COMPOSERS  WHO  REFLECT  THE  VITALITY  AND  RANGE  OF  THE  20TH  CENTURY,  ‘SOUNDING  THE  CENTURY*  BEGINS 
WITH  PIERRE  BOULEZ  CONDUCTING  STRAVINSKY’S  ‘RITE  OF  SPRING.’  SUNDAY  FEBRUARY  16TH.  7.30PM. 
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Academy  Awards  line-up  announced 
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Dan  Glaister  on  a new  high  in 
Hollywood,  where  The  English 
Patient  heads  the  contenders 
this  year  with  12  nominations 


Arthur  Hiller,  academy  president,  with  actress  Mira  Sorvino.  announcing  best  actress  nominations  in  front  of  stills  of  the  candidates  photograph  nick  lit 


Oscar  record  for  British  film  industry 


Hollywood 

pursed  its  lips  and 
gritted  its  teeth 
yesterday  as  the 
British  film  indus- 
try celebrated  a record  num- 
ber of  Oscar  nominations. 
British  films  dominated  the 
69tb  Oscar-  line-ups,  with 
Anthony  Mingbella’s  The 
English  Patient  garnering  12 
nominations  and  Mike 
Leigh’s  Cannes  winner 
Secrets  And  Lies  picking  up 
five. 

Even  Fargo,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Coen  brothers,  which 
received  seven  nominations, 
was  made  by  the  British  pro- 
duction company  Working 
Title. 

The  English  Patient, 
adapted  by  MingheHa  from 
the  Booker  Prize-winning 
novel  by  Michael  Ondaaije 
and  to  be  released  here  on 
March  14,  received  nomina- 
tions for  best  picture,  best  di- 
rector and  best  screenplay. 

The  mm,  which  recently 
won  the  Golden  Globe  for  best 
picture,  could  become  the  big- 
gest Oscar  winner  ever 
should  it  win  in  all  the  catego- 
ries in  which  it  is  nominated. 
Ralph  Fiennes  received  a 
nomination  for  best  actor  for 
his  role  in  the  film,  Kristin 
Scott  Thomas  for  best  actress 
and  Juliette  Binoche  for  best 
supporting  actress. 

Secrets  And  Lies  received 
nominations  for  best  film, 
best  director  and  best  original 
screenplay  for  Mike  Leigh. 
Brenda  Blethyn  was  nomi- 
nated for  best  actress  for  the 


Anthony  Minghella:  Resi- 
dent in  north  London,  the  di- 
rector was  bom  In  1954  on  the 
Isle  ofWjght,  where  his  Italian 
parents  opened  an  ice-cream 
shop  and  eventually  an  ice- 
cream  factory.  Minghpiia, 
however,  turned  to  writing 
and  then  directing,  after  read- 
ing theatre  history  at  Hull 
University.  . 

His  big  break  came  with 
3991 ’s  Truly,  Madly.  Deeply,  the 
£2  million  hit  starring  Juliet 
Stevenson  that  gave  him  an  en- 
tree to  Hollywood.  Previously 
he  had  worked  in  British  televi- 
sion and  theatre,  as  well  as  ad- 
vertising. He  wrote  for  Grange 
B5U  and  Inspector  Morse,  and 
made  television  commercials 
fix- Mercury  featuring  Robert 
Lindsay  and  Beatrice  DaQe. 


In  1984 he 
won  the  Lon- 
don Theatre 
Critics’ 
award  for 
the  most 
promising 
playwright 
He  wrote 
scripts  for 
Jim  Hen- 
son's The  Storyteller  and  Liv- 
ing With  Dinosaurs,  both 
Ennny-winners.  His  second 
feature  dm.  Mr  Wonderful, 
starring  Matt  Dillon.  was  his 
first  uncomfortable  experience 
of  working  in  Bollywood.  He 
spentfour  years  with  producer 
Saul  Zaentz  trying  to  make 
The  English  Patient  by  which 
time  his  resolve  in  handling 
the  studios  had  grown. 


Ralph  Fiennes:  Once  farnmig 
for  the  refined  pronunc  iation 
of  his  name,  the  British  actor, 
aged  34,  has  gained  more  at- 
tention oflate  for  his  roman- 
tic involvement  with  Fran- 
cesca Annis.  But  with  his 
second  Oscar  nomination, 
Fiennes  will  be  hoping  the  at- 
tention Is  back  on  his  acting 
He  was  nominated  in  1993  for 
hta  role  as  the  ramp  comman- 
dant Amon  Goeth  in 
Schindler’s  List  The 
following  year  he  was  praised 
for  his  portrayal  af  the  duplici- 
tous champion  in  Quiz  Show, 
bat  received  more  mixed 
reviews  for  his  role  in  the  fu- 
turistic thriller  Strange  Days. 

Bom  In  Suffolk  in  1962,  one 
of  six  children,  Fiennes  moved 
around  Britain  and  Ireland  as 


a child, 
being  edu- 
cated at 
Episcopa- 
lian, Catho- 
lic and 
Quaker 
schools.  In 
1982  he  went 
to  Rada, 
where  be 
was  known  as  “the  voice  beau- 
tifiil”,  before  joining  theRSC. 
He  has  said  of  The  English 
Patient,  in  which  he  plays 
Count  Lazio  de  Almasy,  a lin- 
guist and  explorer  who  is 
badly  burned  in  a plane  crash: 
"I  felt  it  was  about  the  pain 
and  ecstasy  of  relationships, 
looking  for  your  inner  mate 
and  realising  that,  ultimately, 
everyone  is  on  their  own." 


Kristin  Scott  Thomas: 
Director  Anthony  Minghella 
was  so  keen  to  cast  her  in  The 
English  Patient  that  he  risked 
losing  tiie  film  altogether.  The 
Fox  studio  did  not  want  the 
British  actress,  aged  36,  and 
dropped  the  film,  it  was 
picked  up  instead  by  the  inde- 
pendent studio  Miramax. 

She  plays  the  wife  of  a Brit- 
ish official  who  has  an  affair 
with  Fiennes.  The  Oscar 
nomination  confirms  Mingh* 
ella’s  judgment,  as  did  the 
actress's  recent  Golden  Globe 
nomination  for  the  same  role. 

Scott  Thomas  first  gained 
attention  for  her  performance 
as  Fiona,  the  upper-class  girl 
who  lost  out  to  Andie  Mac- 
Dowell  in  the  battle  for  Hugh 
Grant’s  affections  in  Four 


Weddings 
And  A Fu- 
neral. She 
had  more 
luck  with 
Grant  in 
Roman  Po- 
lanski’s Bit- 
ter Moon, 
before  im- 
pressing 
Hollywood  as  a British  agent 
in  Mission;  Impossible. 

Bom  in  Dorset,  she  trained 
at  the  Central  School  of 
Speech  and  Drama  in  London. 
She  has  a country'  house  in 
Burgundy  and  lives  in  Paris 
with  her  obstetrician  husband 
and  two  children,  where  her 
most  recent  film.  Amour  et 
Confusion,  has  just  been 
released. 


Hell  is 
the  cell 
next 
door  for 
Tapie 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 


HELL  Is  other  people, 

according  to  Sartre. 

His  theory*  is  being 
played  out  daily  by  two  of 
France’s  best  known  politi- 
cal crooks,  Bernard  Tapie 
and  Pierre  Botton,  neigh- 
bours in  La  Saute  prison, 
Paris. 

Both  are  serving  sen- 
tences for  fraud  in  a VIP 
wing  where  other  well- 
known  figures  on  corrup- 
tion charges,  such  as  police 
and  company  chairmen,  are 
under  special  guard.  But 
Botton.  the  son-in-law  and 
fundraiser  of  the  disgraced 
Gaulllst  former  mayor  of 
Lyons.  Michel  Noir,  has 
lold  his  lawyer  he  is  being 
driven  mad  by  the  proxim- 
ity of  the  fallen  leftwing 
MP  and  ex-minister.  Tuple. 

The  men  have  been  bitter 
enemies  since  Tapie  sold 
Botton  hJs  chain  of  health 
food  shops.  La  Vie  Claire, 
for  more  than  they  were 
worth.  When  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  prison  au- 
thorities a week  ago,  Tapie 
said  Botton  would  Uve  In 
fear  of  “a  punch  on  the 
nose". 

According  to  inside 
sources,  warders  had  to  put 
the  men  in  cells  far  apart 
after  Botton  became  de- 
pressed and  banged  on  the 
walls,  accusing  prison  staff 
of  giving  his  business  rival 
favourable  treatment. 
Tapie  allegedly  refused  to 
mix  with  other  detainees 
out  of  fear. 

"I’m  fed  up  with  being  ag- 
gressed by  Tapie.*'  Botton 
wrote  to  his  lawyer.  Frede- 
rique  Pons.  “He  refuses  to 
stay  in  a cell  next  to  mine 
and  has  demanded  that  no 
one  else  use  the  gym  while 
he  is  training  ” 

The  lawyer  said  Botton 
described  Tapie  as  a cow- 
ard who  had  so  upset 
prison  routine  by  excessive 
demands  that  he  was  regu- 
larly insulted  by  the  other 
VIP  prisoners. 

A senior  prison  officer 
confirmed  that  the  two  men 
were  so  much  at  odds  that 
they  had  to  use  separate  ex- 
ercise yards,  but  described 
Botton  as  "the  real  pain  in 
the  neck”. 

“Tapie’s  not  so  bad,  he 
added.  "In  fact,  he’s  quite 
polite  really." 


film,  and  Marianne  Jean- 
Baptiste  for  best  supporting 
actress. 

Speaking  just  after  hearing 
the  nominations,  Leigh  said: 
Tm  over  the  moon.  It’s  the 
first  time  I’ve  received  a 
nomination  and  it  will  be  the 
first  time  I’ve  attended  the 
Oscar  ceremony.  It’s  particu- 
larly wonderfol  for  the  ac- 
tresses nominated.'' 

MingheHa  was  ecstatic  at 
the  12  Tinmln^itiniw  for  Ms 
film.  “We  didn’t  anticipate 
this,”  he  said,  speaking  from 
Australia  where  he  Is  promot- 
ing the  film. 

The  big  cult  British  hit  of 
last  year.  Trainspotting, 
missed  out.  receiving  just  one 
nomination,  for  John  Hodge, 


for  best  adapted  screenplay. 
Other  British  nominees  in- 
cluded Emily  Watson,  for  best 
actress  for  her  performance 
in  Breaking  The  Waves,  her 
screen  debut 

Aardman  Animations, 
home  to  Nick  Park  and  Wal- 
lace and  Gromit,  yet  again 
picked  up  a best  animation 
nomination,  for  Peter  Lord's 
12-minute  Wat’s  Pig. 

Evita,  a nominally  British 
film  which  had  been  widely 
tipped  to  receive  nominations 
in  the  leading  categories. 
Sailed  to  make  the  grade,  with 
only  Andrew  Lloyd-Webber 
and  Tim  Rice  being  nomi- 
nated for  original  song  for 
You  Must  Love  Me,  and  four 
technical  nominations. 


Other  films  to  dominate  in- 
cluded the  Australian  film 
Shine,  with  seven  nomina- 
tions, and  Jerry  Maguire,  a 
mainstream  hit  starring  Tom 
Cruise,  with  five  nominations. 

Hie  nominations  reflect  a 
weak  year  for  Hollywood 
blockbusters  despite  a strong 
showing  at  the  box  office  and 
a correspondingly  strong  year 
for  Independent  film-makers. 
Independence  Day,  which 
dominated  box  offices  around 
the  world  last  year,  only 
received  nominations  for  best 
sound  and  best  visual  effects. 

The  Oscars  will  be  awarded 
in  Los  Angeles  on  March  24. 


Th»  Brits  are  bade, 
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Howard  set  to  name  sex  offenders 


Home  Secretary  moves  close  to 
overriding  fears  over  vigilantes 


Alan  Trawls 
Honw  Affair*  Editor 


IICHAEL  HOWARD  is 
close  to  deciding  that 
names  and  addresses 
of  convicted  sex  offenders 
should  be  disclosed  to  neigh- 
bours but  said  It  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions 
he  had  freed  since  becoming 
Home  Secretary. 

Mr  Howard  yesterday  gave 
his  strongest  hint  yet  that  he 
is  prepared  to  take  the  step 
that  ministers  have  so  for 
resisted  because  of  the  dan- 
gers of  encouraging  vigilante 
action. 

The  prospect  of  offenders 
who  had  served  their  sen- 
tences being  hounded  out  of 
their  homes  caused  great  con- 
cern. said  Mr  Howard. 

“On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
were  a parent  who  had  a child 
who  was  assaulted  by  some- 
one with  a history  of  sex 
abuse  living  next  door,  and 


you  were  left  in  complete  ig- 
norance of  that  fret  by  the  au- 
thorities. you  might  think 
you  have  a considerable 
grievance  against  society." 

Home  Office  officials  were 
currently  consulting  the 
Association  of  Chief  Police 
Officers  over'  how  such  a 
scheme  might  work,  Mr  How- 
ard added. 

The  Home  Secretary  needs 
to  make  a final  decision 
within  the  next  fortnight. 
Labour  will  then  attempt  to' 
include  a statutory  code  of 
practii'e  to  allow  disclosure 
on  a case-by-case  basis  in  the 
new  legislation  setting  up  a 
national  paedophile  register. 

The  governor  of  Wands- 
worth prison.  Graham  Clark, 
asked  Mr  Howard  at  the 
Prison  Service  conference  in 
Manchester  whether  cases  in 
which  sex  offenders  had  been 
virtually  bounded  out  of  their 
homes  was  a civilised  way  of 
dealing  with  released  prison- 
ers! "Would  it  not  be  more 


honest  to  keep  them  in 
prison?"  he  asv«»H 

Mr  Howard  said:  “Weigh- 
ing up  [the]  considerations  is 
an  extremely  difficult  exer- 
cise. It  is  (me  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  that  have  come 
my  way  since  taking  up  my 
present  job.  We  are  looking  at 
it  very  carefully  to  see  bow 
best  to  reconcile  those  con- 
flicting objectives.” 

Recently  there  have  been  a 
number  of  protests  by  angry 
parents  who  have  discovered 
a convicted  offender  living  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Earlier 
this  month  parents  in  Stirling 
maintained  a protest  vigil 
outside  a hostel  which  was 
home  to  a convicted  man.  He 
was  later  moved  to  another 

area. 

Labour  has  already  said  it 
supports  the  controlled  dis- 
closure of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  convicted  sex  of- 
fenders by  the  police  to  child 

protection  workers,  schools 

and  in  some  cases  members  of 
the  public.  But  it  wants  a pro- 
fessional risk  assessment  to 
be  carried  out  in  each  case 
before  a decision  to  disclose  is 
taken. 


At  the  conference  Mr  How- 
ard turned  down  repeated 
pleas  from  senior  prison  gov- 
ernors to  allow  the  introduc- 
tion of  in-cell  television  for 
thousands  of  unconvicted 
prisoners  who  are  being  left 
idle  all  day  in  their  cells  be- 
cause of  reductions  in  out-of- 
cell  activities. 

He  said  he  did  not  consider 
it  acceptable  to  use  in-cell 
television  as  a palliative  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  provide 
sufficient  purposeful  activi- 
ties inside  prisons. 

Rannoch  Daly,  the  gover- 
nor of  Leeds  prison,  said  he 
had  800  inmates  of  whom  half 
had  nothing  to  do  all  day  but 
stay  in  their  cells  and  he  was 
expected  to  take  a further  240 
inmates  to  cope  with  rising 
prison  numbers. 

David  Roddan.  general  sec- 
retary of  tile  Prison  Gover- 
nors Association,  said:  “Gov- 
ernors are  worried  about 
recreating  the  situation  we 
had  in  1990  when  there  were 
large  numbers  of  prisoners 
with  nothing  to  do.” 


Howard  gives  gr oond  on 
poBoe  bugging,  page  4 


« Obviously  a haif-mfflion-dollar  investment  from  National 
Geographic  to  conserve  the  mummy  was  higher  on  our 
list  of  priorities  than  zero  from  Innsbruck.” 

Who  gets  the  rights  to  treasures  like  Juanita? 
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\bu  can  count  on  us. 

When  you  carry  the  American  Express  Card,  you 
carry  the  assurance  that  virtually  wherever  you 
are  in  the  world,  you  can  have  a cash  advance 
couriered  to  you  in  an  emergency  and  you  can 
have  the  Card  replaced  within  24  hours.  There  is 
someone  you  can  call  to  help  you  with  things  like 
obtaining  an  English-speaking  lawyer  or  doctor; 
and  ive'U  even  send  along  prescription  medicine 
or  contact  lenses  if  you've  left  them  behind 
somewhere  on  your  trip.  We've  designed  these 
services  and  more  with  you  in  mind. 

To  find  out  how  we  can  help  you  do  more,  call: 

0300  700  767 
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PM  raises  stakes  in  battle  over  school  standards 


Major  harnesses 
parent  power 
to  beat  Labour 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Prime  Minister 
yesterday  raised  the 
stakes  in  a pre-elec- 
tion battle  over  stan- 
dards in  education  with 
promises  of  tougher  measures 
to  get  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers,  seize  control  of  fell- 
ing education  authorities  and 
publish  new  league  tables  of 
performance  by  pupils  at 
seven  and  14. 

In  an  attempt  to  erode 
Labour’s  40  per  cent  lead  in 
opinion  polls  of  party  stand- 
ing on  education,  he  unveiled 
the  next  stage  in  the  Conser- 
vative programme  for  using 
"parent  power4’  to  improve 
teaching  and  learning. 

Mr  Major  proposed  targets 
for  every  school  at  every 
stage  of  the  national  curricu- 
lum. Parents  would  be  given 
comparisons  with  the  perfor- 
mance of  similar  schools  and 
the  national  targets. 

They  would  get  a simple 
school  report  setting  out  how 
well  the  school  was  doing.  It 
would  be  supported  by 
national  performance  tables 
of  results  in  tests  at  seven  and 
14.  similar  to  the  tables  for  11- 
year-olds  which  are  due  to  be 
published  for  the  first  time 
next  month. 

Labour  was  "happy  to  keep 
education  as  a nice  secret  gar- 
den between  local  authorities 
and  the  education  profession. 
I take  the  view  that  informa- 
tion should  be  generally 
available  so  that  people  can 


make  judgments  about  what 
is  happening  in  schools  and 
how  that  compares  across  the 
country”,  he  said. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary, said  she  was  working 
on  new  proposals  for  remov- 
ing incompetent  teachers.  She 
surprised  the  Teacher  Train- 
ing Agency  by  announcing 
that  it  was  working  on  a 
framework  for  measuring 
competence  which  could  be 
used  to  assess  whether  teach- 
ers were  up  to  the  job.  ‘The 


‘Information 
should  be  available 
so  people  can 
judge  schools’ 


framework  is  designed  to  help 
teachers  become  more 
effective . . . 

“It  will  support  them  and 
provide  a basis  for  the  profes- 
sional recognition  of  their 
achievements'',  the  agency 
said  later. 

The  Prime  Minister 
accused  Labour  of  “catch-up 
politics"  in  its  belated  accep- 
tance of  Conservative  reforms 
inducting  the  national  curric- 
ulum and  testing.  But  there 
was  argument  yesterday 
about  who  was  catching  up 
with  whom. 

Mr  Major’s  new  proposal 
for  sending  in  "support 
teams"  to  help  failing  local 
education  authorities  and 


take  over  control  where  nec- 
essary was  almost  Identical  to 
last  week's  call  by  David 
Blunkett,  the  shadow  educa- 
tion secretary,  for  “improve- 
ment teams"  which  could  sus- 
pend an  authority's  powers. 

Mr  Blunkett  also  accused 
the  Government  of  a U-turn 
on  school  targets  which  he 
has  demanded  since  Novem- 
ber 1994.  Two  weeks  ago  min- 
isters blocked  Labour's  plan 
to  insert  a national  literacy 
target  into  the  Education  Bill 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
be  counterproductive  and 
over-prescriptz  ve. 

However  yesterday’s  ex- 
changes opened  up  an  impor- 
tant difference  in  the  parties' 
increasingly  similar  educa- 
tion programmes. 

Mr  Blunkett  rejected  the 
Prime  Minister’s  proposal  for 
national  performance  tables 
at  seven  and  14,  arguing  that 
the  job  could  be  done  more 
sensibly  by  imposing  a duty 
on  local  education  authorities 
to  publish  the  information  In 
their  area. 

Mr  Major  denied  that  the 
tables  were  a “punitive"  exer- 
cise to  expose  schools  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  league. 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  the  tables 
were  being  introduced  to  sat- , 
isfy  rightwing  educational 
rednecks.  Nigel  de  Gruchy, 
general  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  I 
Schoolmasters  Union  of  I 
Women  Teachers,  said:  “The 
education  system  is  already 
league-tabled  to  the  eyeballs.” 
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Spelling  it  out . . . John  Major.  Gillian  Shephard  and  party  chairman  Brian  Mawhinney  launch  the  new  Tory  targets  for  schools  photoghaph  mar™  argues 
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A prison  officer's  view  of  Michael  Howard  speaking  at  the  Prison  Service  conference  in  Manchester  yesterday 

Howard  gives  ground  on  police  bugging 


‘Cobbled  together’  concession 
divides  Labour  and  Lib  Dems 


Michael  White  and 
Richard  Norton- Taylor 


LABOUR  and  Liberal 
Democrats  last  night  fell 
out  over  the  disputed 
"bug  and  burgle"  clauses  In 
the  Police  Bill  after  the  Home 
Secretary.  Michael  Howard, 
announced  a significant 
climbdown,  thrashed  out  with 
his  shadow,  Jack  Straw, 
ahead  of  today's  Commons 
second  reading. 

The  concession  will  mean 
that  chief  constables  autho- 
rising the  Intrusive  bugging 
of  offices,  homes  and  hotel 
rooms  of  key  groups  — law- 
yers, doctors  and  journalists 
— will  have  to  obtain  prior 


approval  from  a Home  Office- 
appointed  commissioner,  a 
High  Court  Judge. 

In  theory  “authorisation" 
is  seen  as  more  restrictive  on 
operational  control  by  the 
police  than  "approval, " one  of 
Mr  Howard’s  concerns  in 
wanting  the  police  alone  to  be 
accountable  — in  court  if 
necessary  — for  bugging. 

“There  should  be  effective 
external  scrutiny  of  those  de- 
cisions. but  they  sbould  not 
be  the  subject  of  second- 
guessing."  Mr  Howard  said 
last  night 

But  there  will  be  a get-out 
clause,  which  critics  fear  will 
be  used  to  circumvent  the 
Home  Secretary's  concession; 
in  an  emergency,  such  as  a 


terrorist  operation,  police 
chiefs  can  seek  retrospective 
approval,  as  w01  be  the  case 
in  all  other  circumstances. 

Though  Mr  Straw  and  other 
critics  claimed  a modest  vic- 
tory in  persuading  Mr  Howard 
to  accept  textual  details  of  the 
amendment  which  Labour  had 
engineered  with  cross-party 
support  in  the  Lords  — rather 
than  lose  again  in  the  Com- 
mons — the  Liberal  Democrats 
warned  that  the  deal  was  “still 
full  of  loopholes”  for  civil 
libertarians. 

The  shadow  home  secretary 
was  widely  criticised  for  sup- 
porting Mr  Howard's  plan  to 
put  existing  bugging  practices 
on  a statutory'  footing  before 
doing  a U-turn  in  response  to 
political  and  legal  indignation 
and  attacks  in  the  Lords. 

Last  night  Mr  Straw  said 
the  concession  justified  his 
concern  for  "a  proper  bal- 


ance" between  liberty  and 
"the  critical  need  for  the 
police  to  have  the  facilities 
avatlible  to  detect  and  deter 
serious  crime.” 

At  the  heart  of  yesterday’s 
draft,  announced  ahead  of 
today’s  Commons  second 
reading  of  the  bill  — which 
Labour  will  not  oppose  — is 
Mr  Howard's  determination 
not  to  concede  what  all-party 
rebels  and  civil  libery  groups 
demanded,  that  chief  consta- 
bles would  have  to  obtain 
prior  authorisation,  prefera- 
bly from  more  independent 
and  more  numerous  figures 
such  as  circuit  judges. 

The  three  commissioners 
or  more  expected  to  be  ap- 
pointed will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent or  halt  a “bug  and  bur- 
gle" operation  if  they  judge  it 
to  be  unreasonable,  using 
similar  criteria  to  those  in  ju- 
dicial review. 


But  they  may  have  up  to 
5,000  applications  a year  to 
consider,  leaving  little  time  to 
examine  them,  critics 
suggest 

Civil  liberty  and  human 
rights  groups  last  night  wel- 
comed Mr  Howard's  conces- 
sions, but  they  also  criticised 
the  limited  role  given  in  the 
proposals  to  the  surveillance 
commissioners. 

They  also  argued  that  the 
commissioners  should  be 
given  the  task  of  authorising 
bugging  operations,  and  ques- 
tioning the  police  on  the  mer- 
its of  individual  cases  — the 
procedure  used  in  most  EU 
and  developed  Common- 
wealth countries. 

Alan  Beith,  the  deputy  Lib 
Dem  leader,  criticised  the 
“cosy  alliance"  between  the 
two  front  benches  in  “cob- 
bling together"  a modest 
improvmenL 


Minister  says  Tories  will 
safeguard  BBC  standards 


Maggie  Brown 


THE  Heritage  Secretary. 
Virginia  Bottomley,  yes- 
terday categorically  dis- 
missed any  suggestion  that  the 
BBC  would  be  privatised 
should  the  Conservatives  win 
the  election.  “It  would  be  an 
act  of  absolute  folly,"  she  told  a 
day-long  hearing  of  the 
National  Heritage  committee 
which  is  holding  an  inquiry 
into  the  future  of  broadcarting. 

But  she  conceded  that  to  get 
the  new  digital  multi-channel 
future  off  the  ground  it  was 
likely  that  quality  in  some 
areas,  though  not  the  public 
service  broadcasters,  would  be 
affected.  “The  aeroplane  has 
got  to  get  up  into  the  air  first; 


we  have  to  let  tt  fly.  We  don’t 
want  to  weight  It  down  with 
obligations,  ft  is  open  to  the 
Independent  Television  Com- 
mission (the  regulator)  to  in- 
crease the  quality  require- 
ments at  some  point,"  she  said. 

Mrs  Bottomley  also  ruled  out 
any  question  of  a windfall  tax 
being  imposed  on  BskyB,  and 
indicated  that  the  levy  pay- 
ments made  by  ITV  — around 
£400  million  a year  — may  be 
adjusted  downwards  after  1999. 

The  Independent  Television 
Commission  chairman.  Sir 
Robin  Biggam  and  chief  exec- 
utive Peter  Rogers  told  the 
committee  that  a new,  super- 
regulator  for  television  was 
badly  needed. 

The  ITC  says  a new  body 
should  band  out  licences  and 


decide  on  programme  content 
and  impartiality,  and  should 
draw  on  the  strength  of  the 
existing  ITC,  the  BBC.  S4C 
(Welsh  Channel  4),  the  Broad- 
casting Standards  Council 
and  the  Broadcasting  Com- 
plaints Commission. 

Such  a proposal  was  de- 
scribed later  by  John  Birt,  di- 
rector-general of  the  BBC,  as 
one  which  gave  him  “a  cer- 
tain chill."  He  “recoiled  from 
the  prospect  of  an  all-power- 
ful regulator  . . . with  a single 
mind  deciding  issues  of  taste 
and  standards.” 

The  BBC  reassured  MPsthat 
its  new  pay  channels  would 
not  screen  any  programmes 
made  with  licence  fee  money 
before  they  had  been  shown  on 
BBC  1 or  BBC  2. 


Dorrell  signals  climbdown 
over  ‘supermarket  GP’  fears 


Chris  Mhlfl 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  Goverment  has 

dropped  the  Idea  that 
supermarkets  and  commercial 
organisations  such  as  pharma- 
cy  chains  or  private  health 
companies  should  be  able  to  di- 
rectly employ  family  doctors. 

The  Health  Secretary, 
Stephen  Dorrell,  told  MPs 
yesterday  during  second  read- 
ing debate,  on  the  Primary 
Care  Health  Bill  that  only 
members  of  the  “NHS  family” 
— such  as  hospital  trusts  or 
other  family  doctors  — 
should  be  able  to  hire  GPs. 

The  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  raised  fears  that  com- 
mercial organisations  would 
exert  cost  pressures  on  GPs, 
possibly  restricting  which 
drugs  or  treatments  they  could 
proscribe.  A BMA  spokesman 


said:  “We  are  satisfied  that  Mr 
Dorrell  has  met  our  concerns.” 

Mr  Dorrell  told  MPs  last 
night:  “Opportunistic  provi- 
sion of  health  advice  to  people 
who  are  shopping  in  a super- 
market is  not  what  the  Gov- 
ernment is  about" 

Labour's  health  spokes- 
man, Chris  Smith,  told  Mr 
Dorrell:  “This  is  your  week 
for  backtracking.  You  seemed 
to  spend  most  of  yesterday 
trying  rather  unsuccessfully 
to  extricate  yourself  from  the 
hole  you  had  injudiciously 
plunged  into  over  Scottish  de- 
volution. Now  you  have 
climbed  down  over  a central 
feature  of  the  bill  before  us." 

He  added  that  the  bill  “gives 
us  no  guarantees  about  the  lim- 
its that  might  be  placed  on  such 
commercial  involvement. 
There  are  still  signs  that  the 
commercialisation  of  GP  ser- 
vices is  on  the  agenda." 


Information  skills  exam 
to  be  added  to  A levels 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  yester- 
day gave  schools  18 
months  to  overhaul 
their  sixth  forms,  adding  a 
range  of  teaching  commit- 
ments without  providing 
extra  resources. 

Gillian  Shephard,  the  Edu- 
cation and  Employment  Sec- 
retary. said  she  proposed  “the 
most  significant  change  to  A 
levels  in  their  history”,  but 
head  teachers  accused  her  of 
falling  to  meet  additional 
costs  of  £600  million  a year. 

All  young  people  studying 
for  A level  or  vocational 
equivalents  will  be  expected 
to  gain  an  extra  qualification 
in  communications, 
numeracy,  and  information 
technology,  as  well  as  their 
chosen  specialist  subjects. 

Ministers  expect  employers 
to  discriminate  against  job 
seekers  without  these  skills, 
which  will  form  a component 
of  a new  national  advanced 


diploma  for  students  with  sat- 
isfactory A level  or  vocational 
qualifications. 

Schools  and  colleges  will 
also  need  to  provide  a broader 
range  of  courses  to  cater  for 
students  switching  after  the 
first  year  of  sixth  form  study 
when  they  will  sit  a new  Ad- 
vanced Subsidiary  (AS)  level 
exam.  State  schools  will  have 
to  pay  the  fees  for  these  extra 
exams. 

The  reforms  will  be  intro- 
duced for  students  starting  in 
September  1990.  The  National 
Union  of  Teachers  said  this 
was  a year  too  early. 

Mrs  Shephard  promised  £18 
million  to  assist  with  prepara- 
tions. but  nothing  to  help 
schools  run  the  scheme.  How- 
ever, she  warned  the  exam 
boards  that  she  was  taking 
powers  in  the  Education  Bill 
to  control  their  fee  levels. 

She  announced  plans  to 
reduce  the  number  of  exam 
boards  after  allegations  that 
schools  shopped  around  to 
choose  the  easiest  option 
from  hundreds  of  syllabuses 


offered  by  the  six  A level 
boards  and  five  at  GC-SE.  “But 
I am  not  attracted  to  national- 
ising provision  under  a single 
monopoly  body”,  she  said. 

Other  changes  will  include: 
il  limiting  the  number  of 
resits  for  students  on  modu- 
lar A level  courses; 

□ disallowing  resits  of  the 
final  module  of  a course: 

□ Introducing  subject  “cores". 
Including  a calculator-free 
paper  In  maths,  more  empha- 
sis on  p re- 1500  material  in 
English  literature  and  British 
history,  and  more  grammar  in 
modem  languages. 

Labour  welcomed  the  pro- 
posals. but  David  Blunkett. 
the  shadow  education  secre- 
tary, said  there  was  a case  for 
moving  towards  a single 
exam  board  for  England. 

Don  Foster,  the  Liberal 
Democrat  education  spokes- 
man, said  the  A level  reform 
did  not  go  far  enough  to  give 
vocational  qualifications  the 
same  status  as  academic  ones. 
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Successful 
sixth  form  has 
no  objection 
to  merging 
exam  boards 


David  Ward 


OLDHAM  Sixth  Form 
College  opened  only 
five  years  ago,  but  has  an  A 
level  pass  rate  of  93  per 
cent  “That  figure  took  my 
breath  away,”  said  the  vice 
principal.  John  Games. 
“Though  I wouldn't  say 
that  in  public.** 

Before  opening,  college 
staff  considered  using  the 
broad  but  difficult  interna- 
tional baccalaureate  quali- 
fication. “In  t he  end  we  de- 
cided it  was  a step  too  far  — 
it  was  expensive  and  very 
challenging,”  said  Dr 
Eames. 

So  they  stayed  with  A 
levels  and  now  use  five 
exam  boards.  They  shop 
around,  not  for  easy  papers, 
but  for  the  syllabuses  that 


Joy  as  a student  at  Oldham 
college  gets  her  results 

suit  the  college’s  criteria: 
breadth,  balance,  suitability 
for  2,000  students  of  varying 
abilities,  and  range  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  styles.  Old- 
ham also  prefers  modular 
courses. 

“If  members  of  staff  want 
to  change  hoards,  they  have 
to  refer  back  to  those  crite- 
ria ...  we  have  not  gone 
chasing  boards  to  find  the 
easiest  courses." 


The  Education  and  Em- 
ployment Secretary,  Gil- 
lian Shephard,  wants  to 
reduce  the  number  of 
boards  to  three.  “The  fact 
that  we  have  several  boards 
doesn’t  worry  me.*'  said  Dr 
Eames.  “But  perhaps  the 
number  of  syllabuses  has  - 
reached  a level  where  tbey 
need  to  be  looked  at." 

He  would  not  object  if 
England  and  Wales  ended 
up.  like -Scotland,  with  just 
one  board,  providing  a vari- 
ety of  syllabuses  was  avail- 
able. “Would  we  have  just 
one  A level  English  litera- 
ture syllabus?  Would  it  still 
involve  course  work?  Wc 
need  enough  syllabuses  to 
allow  for  real  choice.” 

Nor  would  be  object  to  a 
one  year  AS  level,  which 
would  fit  with  the  college’s 
modular  preferences  and 
allow  students  who  leave 
after  one  year  to  take  an 
exam  certificate  with  them. 

“I’m  sure  that  some  of 
what  ministers  are  suggest- 
ing is  coming  from  the 
right  motives  — to  create 
pnblic  confidence  in  the 
exam  system  and  silence 
critics  who  say  A levels 
have  become  too  easy.** 


Spending  cut  threat  to  roads  and  bridges 


RebeceaSmithers 
Political  Correspondent 


BRITAIN’S  roads  and 
bridges  are  falling  apart 
because  of  insufficient  spend- 
ing on  maintenance  by  both 
central  and  local  government, 
says  a damning  report  from  a 
cross-party  committee  of 
MPs. 

Many  erf  the  country's  river 
crossings  will  Inevitably  dose 
unless  more  money  is  spent, 
says  the  report,  published 
yesterday  by  the  Commons 
transport  select  committee. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting road  network  was  all 
the  more  important  given 
“the  substantial  reductions  in 
recent  years  in  the  scale  of 
the  new  road  building  pro- 
gramme. with  many  impor- 


tant schemes  lost'  or 
postponed”. 

The  MPs  also  claimed  that 
the  strengthening  and  assess- 
ment or  thousands  of  road 
bridges  was  “bedevilled  by  a 
lack  of  money  and  confusion 
over  responsibility". 

They  described  this  pro- 
gramme as  “a  project  of 
national  importance  which 
has  to  be  undertaken  but  will 
not  need  to  be  repented  for 
many  years,  even  if  44-tonne 
lorries  were  to  be  widely  per- 
mitted:*. They  would  be 
allowed  on  roads  from  1999, 
yet  the  bridge  strengthening 
programme  was  likely  to  take 
at  least  until  2005. 

“The  overwhelming  mes- 
sage from  the  evidence  we 
have  received  is  that  spend- 
ing on  ...  road  and  bridge 
maintenance  has  been  insuffi- 


cient to  maintain  these  im- 
portant national  assets."  the 
report  concluded.  "We  are 
concerned  that  future  levels 
oT spending  will  be  too  low," 

The  MPs’  findings  come 
just  a week  after  the  closure 
of  Hammersmith  Bridge.  In 
London,  for  at  least  a your  for 
long-overdue  maintenance 
and  repair  work. 

The  report  also  pointed  out 
that  the  shortfall  in  funding 
for  roads  has  led  to  the  sud- 
den failure  of  a vifcU  bridge  at 
Junction  2 of  the  Ml  and  the 
failure  to  start  the  London 
primary  route,  signing 
project 

Edmund  King,  head  of  cam- 
paigns at  the  RAC,  said:  “The 
road  maintenance  crisis 
which  is  experienced  dally  by 
motorists  has  been  officially 
recognised  in  this  report." 
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Scargill’s  wife  gets 
Co-op  job  back 

MINERS'  union  leader’s  wife  Anne  Scaixfll  took  on  the  Co-on 
yesterday  to  fight  for  her  Job.  But  just  before  an  industrial 
tribunal  was  due  to  start,  negotiations  ended  with  her  announc- 
ing that  she  had  won  and  would  be  back  at  work  on  Monday. 

Mrs  MU.  53.  whose  husband.  Arthur,  is  the  NOM  presi- 
dent, lost  her  £7,000-a-yearjob  with  the  Co-operative  Society  in 
Barnsley,  South  Yorkshire,  last  August  She  received  a hJqo 
redundancy  pay-offfor  her  31  years'  service  and  then  discov- 
ered  three  days  later  that  her  former  employers  were  advertis- 
es 50  more  staff  Despite  being  taken  on  by  the  Co-op  at 
Rochdale,  she  decided  to  fight  for  her  old  job  back. 

Mra  ScarglU.  from  Worsbrougfa,  Barnsley,  claimed  unfair 
dismissal  but  discussions  before  the  scheduled  bearing  in 
LMds  ended  with  the  announcement  that  she  had  won  her  old 
joo  back. 

Her  barrister.  Damian  Brown,  said:  “Some  other  employees 
who  got  their  jobs  back  repaid  their  redundancy  payments 
the  Co-op  have  said  that  they  reserve  the  right  to  reclaim  the 
money  from  Mrs  Scargm.  Ifthev  want  it  back  they  would  have 

to  go  to  court,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  they  would  win."  Co-op 
representatives  declined  to  comment. 


Joke  book  case  dropped 

THE  men  who  found  comedian  Bob  MOnkhouse's  stolen  joke 
book  was  yesterday  cleared  of  dishonesty.  Mana^ment  consul- 
tant Stanley  Allen  Swaine,  47.  had  been  charged  with  handling 
stolen  goods  but  the  Crown  PpoeecoHon  Service  decided  to  drop 

the  charge. 

Martin  Bentley,  for  the  CPS.  toM  Marlborough  street  magis- 
trates court  in  London:  "Hiere  is  insufficient  evidence  to  show 
any  dishonesty.”  Later  Mr  Swaine’s  solicitor  said  his  Hiont  would 
be  seeking  compensation- 

Tbe  two  folders  which  made  up  the  comedian’s  joke  book  were 
stolen  from  the  BBC’s  White  City  headquarters  last  year.  Later 
Mr  Swaine  contacted  the  comedian’s  agent  and  agreed  to  return 
the  books.  It  is  believed  he  asked  for  a re  ward. 

But  he  was  arrested  when  he  turned  up  at  the  agent's  central 
London  office.  In  November,  a woman  BBC  worker  and  two  men 
were  arrested  in  connection  with  the  theft  but  were  later  released 
without  charge.  Mr  Swaine,  ofPaddtogton,  west  London,  has 
never  commented  on  his  arrest 


Shooters’  rights  man  charged 

THE  MAN lending  tb>»  campaign  against  rung  gim  law.  mag 

yesterday  charged  with  firearms  and  explosives  offences.  Richard  Consumers,  worn  out  by  the  seriousness  of  life,  are  getting  into  comfort  spending,  according  to  a survey  on  British  lifestyles  conducted  by  Mintel 

Law,  45,  national  secretary  of  the  Shooters’  Rights  Association,  

will  appear  tn  court  in  April.  He  is  accused  of  unlawful  possession  H m H S|  wm  ■ 

of  explosives  and  unlawful  possession  and  distribution  of  probib-  ■ ■ ■ H w^mm 

Hod  fil  DU  I IT  Dll  muamO  lIITIcS 

draim  near  Carmarthen.  Mr  Law,  who  has  been  released  on  police  B H H SpSSII  wB  ■ HI  H ISSI  HI  H H 

ball,  said  yesterday: 'Twill  vigorously  deny  the  charges."  He  will 

initially  appear  before  magistrates  at  Orri  lgap 
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Hoskins  and  Rigg  honoured 

BOB  HOSKINS  and  Diana  Rigg  were  named  Variety  Club  stage 
actor  and  actress  cf  the  year  yesterday.  Ewan  McGregor  (Train-' 
spotting)  and  Emily  Watson  (Breaking  the  Waves)  were  named 
film  actor  and  actress  cf  the  year. 

Comic  Jim  Davidson  picked  up  his  award  as  sbowbusiness 
personality  of  the  year  at  a lunch  at  the  Hfiton  in  London.  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  was  given  the  Bernard  DeKbnt  Award  for  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  showbuainess. 

Best  recording  artistes  were  the  Spice  Girls.  Unusually,  a 
station,  not  a person,  picked  up  the  best  radio  personality  cf  the 
year— BBC  Radio  5 Live. 


Boarding  school  inquiry 

POLICE  have  been  called  in  to  investigate  allegations  off  bullying 
by  a staff  member  at  alocal  authority  boarding  sctaooL  Fife 
council  announced  yesterday  that  an  employee  based  at  MetviDe 
Bouse  school,  near  Cupar,  has  been  suspended  on  foil  pay  pend- 
ing results  of  the  inquiry. 

It  is  understood  the  charges  were  laid  by  another  monbercf  the 
staff  at  the  school,  which  caters  for  children  with  behavioural 
difficulties.  Melville  House  has  29  secondary  school  age  pupils, 
around  half  of whom  attend  on  a residential  basis.  They  are 
overseen  by  a staff  of  23,  including  seven  teachers  and  I2care 
workers.  — ErlendCtouston 


Motorist  is  grounded 

A MOTORIST  who  arrived  at  Manchester  airport  in  bis  shining 
Sierra  to  begin  a fly-drive  holiday  was  crestfoBen when  he 
discovered  that  he  could  not  take  his  car  on  the  aircraft  to  the 
United  States.  The  airport's  traffic  wardens  gently  explained  that 
fly-drive  meant  that  he  left  his  car  there  and  picked  up  another  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  — David  Word 


Sarah  Bosefey 


WE  MAY  not 
have  admitted 
it  to  ourselves, 
but  a sneaky  lit- 
tle consumer 
boom  is  taking  place,  accord- 
ing to  a new  survey  on  British 
lifestyles. 

It  is  hardly  in  the  league  of 
the  old  spend,  spend,  spend  — 
more  a little  self-indulgence 
here  and  a tiny  morale-boost- 
ing treat  there. 

The  latest  lifestyle  survey 
from  Mintel.  the  market 
research  company,  points  out 
that  since  1992  people  have 
been  spending  more  than 
their  income.  Personal  dis- 
posable income  has  risen  by 
; 8.8  per  cent,  but  consumer 
spending  has  gone  up  by  10.5 
percent 

It  is  not  that  people  are  feel- 
ing any  richer  or  any  more 
secure  In  their  Jobs  or  finan- 
cial prospects  — quite  the 
reverse.  They  are  resolutely 
turning  their  feces  away  from 
foe  big  spends  of  the  last  de- 
cade — the  new  sofas.  East 
cars  and  hi-fi  systems. 

The  big  markets  of  foe  last 
few  years  have  been  to  long- 
term certainties,  like  life  as- 
surance, pensions,  savings, 
house  purchases  and  educa- 
tional fees.  These  will  con- 
tinue to  be  big  business,  says  | 


Lifestyles 


Percentage  change  in  currem  tBfms.  Britain,  1986-96 
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Sickness  & accident 
insurance 

Medical  Insurance 

Cembtng  (kxs&s) 

Raoontod  music  & 
musical  instruments 


Mm  tel,  as  people  realise  the 
state  will  not  foot  all  the  bills 
for  schools  and  colleges  or 
retirement  And,  worn  out 
with  the  seriousness  of  life, 
people  are  apparently  getting  | 
into  comfort  spending  as  well  1 
CDs  are  selling  well,  the  ' 
cinema  is  enjoying  a boom, 
men’s  toiletries  have  taken 
off,  wine,  cider  and  foods  — 
especially  ready  meals  — are 
popular.  Treats  and  rewards 
are  the  order  of  the  day  — 
magazines,  chocolate,  jewel- 
lery and  things  for  the  gar- 
den. There  is  evidence  of  a 
"sod  it"  factor,  or  as  one  of 
Mintel’s  discussion  group 
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members  put  It,  “a  protest  at 
the  injustice  of  it  all”. 

Some  people  are  dipping 
into  savings  to  bridge  foe  gap 
between  income  and  outgo- 
ings, but  Mintel  claims  to  1 
have  identified  a “mini 
boom"  in  the  take-up  of  credit 
as  well,  even  though  house 
loans  are  still  In  the 
doldrums.  I 

“The  evidence  from , 
research  specially  conducted 
for  this  report  is  that  while 
many  people  still  see  them- 
selves in  survival  mode,  the 
process  of  adapting  to  a more 
prudent  financial  regime 
means  that  people  are  begin- 


SHOPPMG:  The  men  behind 
the  supermarket  trolley  is 
now  a common  breed.  Only  12 
per  cent  of  men  do  not  shop  for 
groceries,  says  Mintel,  and 
that  proportion  is  still  falling. 
About  3 per  cent  of  women  say 
they  never  buy  the  food. 

Men  seem  not  to  be  as  well- 
organised  as  women  on  the 
grocery  front.  Men  tend  to  be 
frequent  users  of  convenience 
stores — the  local  shop  on  the 
comer  — implying  that  they 
buy  as  and  when  foe  need 
arises.  They  are  more  in 
fevour  of  long  opening  hours 
and  convenience  foods  and  are 


ninp  to  unleash  some  of  their 
expenditure  — not  as  a result 
of  necessity,  but  more  a ‘slap 
on  the  back'  for  enduring  so 
many  years  of  financial 
restraint.”  says  MinteL 

Anxiety  levels  are  high. 
Money  and  health  are  top  of 
foe  list  of  worries  among  20  to 
54-year-olds.  A third  think 
they  may  lose  their  jobs 
within  five  years.  40  per  cent 
worry  that  they  will  not  have 
enough  money  to  live  on  and 
nearly  half  are  anxious  about 
their  health. 

The  workplace  has  become 
a place  of  stress  and  worry, 
with  gloom  over  foe  disap- 


more  likely  to  go  out  to  eat  if 
they  are  on  their  own  than  are 
women. 

TECHNOLOGY:  Men  are  still 
more  likely  to  programme  the 
video  recorder  or  use  the 
home  computer,  but  Mintel 
claims  rising  divorce  rates 
and  single  woman  households 
will  creates  new  generation 
offemale  technocrats.  Already 
younger  women  without 
children  are  more  likely  than 
their  male  counterparts  to  use 
the  video  recorder  daily. 

DRflfK:  Many  people  are 
saving  money  on  their  drinks 
bills  by  boozing  at  home, 
sometimes  before  or  after  an 


pearance  of  jobs  for  life  and  a 
resultant  insecurity,  together 
with  disquiet  over  longer  1 
working  hours  and  short- 
term contracts.  The  new  job 
situation  causes  trouble  at 
home  too,  as  some  women  see 
themselves  as  making  sacri- 
fices to  earn  money. 

The  increasing  number  of 
women  with  small  children 
going  out  to  work  — since 
198S,  the  proportion  in  work 
with  children  under  five  has 
increased  from  30  to  47  per 
cent  — has  led  to  a big  surge 
in  domestic  employment. 
Spending  on  child  carers, 
cleaners  and  gardeners  has 


evening  out  at  the  cinema  or 
elsewhere.  Large  increases  in 
duty  on  drink  have  made  it  an 
expensive  luxury  in  pubs  and 
clubs. 

Drink  driving  campaigns 
have  also  hit  the  alcohol 
market,  which  has  declined  in 
real  terms  by  Spercent  over 
the  past  10  years. 

Threeout  of  lOaduits  have 
tried  alcopops  and  nearly 
everyone  has  heard  of  them. 
They  appear  to  be  of  equal 
interest  to  men  and  women, 
which  is  unusual  to  a drink. 
Spirits,  by  contrast,  appeal 
overwhelmingly  to  men. 
although  women  are  not  far 
behind  when  It  comes  to  vodka 
and  gin. 


trebled  in  real  terms  since 
1986. 

Childless  couples  (now  27 
per  cent  of  all  households) 
and  adults  living  alone  (28) 
offer  likely  profitable  markets 
for  the  future,  says  MinteL 
While  women  are  willing  to 
fit  shelves  and  cupboards 
they  will  not  embark  on  big 
DIY  projects.  "With  the  div- 
orce rate  increasing  ...  this 
can  be  a lucrative  target  for 
the  professional  decorator,” 
says  the  report. 

British  Lifestyles.  Mintel 
International  Group  Ltd,  18-19 
Long  Lane,  London  EC1 A SHE. 


EU  gives  way  on  border 
controls  opt-out  for 
Britain  to  win  Blair 
backing  for  new  treaty 


John  Palmer 
in  Brussels 

BRITAIN'S  European 
Union  partners  have 
reluctantly  accepted  that  the 
UK  will  be  free  to  maintain 
national  border  and  passport 
controls  for  foe  forseeable 
future,  even  under  a Labour 
government. 

This  follows  a determined 
diplomatic  campaign  by 
Tony  Blair  to  persuade  other 
EU  governments  that  Labour 
would  only  sign  up  to  a new 
treaty  on  European  union 
this  year  if  the  UK  is  ex- 
empted from  any  common  EU 
passport  zone. 

Labour  has  already  said  It 
will  abandon  the  Govern- 
ment's opt-out  on  EU  social 
policy  and  will  support 
greater  majority  voting,  a 
bigger  role  for  the  European 
Parliament  and  other 
reforms,  but  is  as  determined 
to  retain  border  controls  as 
the  Conservatives. 

The  Dutch  presidency  of 
the  EU  said  yesterday  that 
Britain's  insistence  on 
retaining  purely  national 
border  controls  had  to  be  ac- 
knowledged “as  a political 
foCL” 

One  senior  EU  diplomat 
said  this  made  it  more  likely 
that  a Blair  government  will 
agree  to  a new  treaty  In  Am- 
sterdam next  June. 

Throughout  the  treaty  ne- 
gotiations the  Conservative 
government  has  insisted  on 
maintaining  national  con- 
trols on  all  UK  ports  and  air- 
ports. even  on  travellers 
from  the  rest  of  the  European 
Union. 

Other  EU  governments  had 
hoped  that  a Tony  Blair  led 
government  might  be  ready 
to  phase  out  national  border 
controls  and  agree  to  join  an 


London’s  Science  museum 
turns  blind  eye  to  Irish  Earl’s 
plea  for  return  of  historic 
telescope  mirror 


area  of  free  movement  for 
people  in  foe  Union  with  a 
system  of  common  external 
frontier  controls.  . 

They  see  no  real  advantage 
to  Britain  in  the  fight  against 
international  crime  and 
terrorism  by  retaining  a 
purely  national  system  of 
border  controls.  They  believe 
that  cross-border  crime  is 
best  dealt  with  by  closer  co- 
ordination of  legal  and  polic- 
ing systems  and  by  strength- 
ening EuropoL  the  EU  police 
cooperation  body. 

But  in  private  contacts 
with  other  EU  leaders  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  Mr 
Blair  fr”**  made  dear  that  he 
shares  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment’s stand  on  this 
Issue. 

“We  have  now  to  accept 
that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  future  British  govern- 
ment abandoning  national 
frontier  controls.  This  must 
now  be  accepted  as  a political 

feet."  the  Dutch  minister  for 
EU  affairs,  Michiel  Patijn. 
said  in  Brussels  yesterday 
after  a meeting  of  the  inter- 
governmental conference 
which  Is  negotiating  foe  new 
treaty. 

Thirteen,  of  the  15  EU 
countries  now  appear  ready 
to  abolish  all  internal  frontier 
controls  and  to  transfer  res- 
ponsibility for  a common  ex- 
ternal border  to  the  European 
Union. 

The  Schengen  agreement  — 
a pilot  scheme  — which  In- 
volves seven  EU  countries 
wifl.  under  the  Dutch  plan,  be 
transferred  to  the  European 
Union  itself. 

As  part  of  the  new  treaty  to 
be  adopted  in  Amsterdam 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be 
given  an  opt-out  from  what  Is 
planned  to  be  "a  common 
European  area  of  freedom 
and  security.” 


David  Shamrock 
Ireland  Correa pond— it 


AN  Anglo-Irish  lord’s 
/idream  of  restoring  his  cas- 
tle to  its  status  as  the  centre 
of  Victorian  astronomy  has 
run  up  against  the  insistence 
of  the  Science  Museum  to 
London  that  a 19th  century 
relic  belongs  in  Kensington. 

The  seventh  Earl  of  Rosse 
has  spent  years  restoring 
what  was  once  foe  world’s 
largest  telescope  at  his  family 
seat;  Birr  Castle,  in  County 
Offaly. 

Built  in  1845  by  his  ances- 
tor. the  third  earl,  the  tele- 
scope is  54  feet  long,  weighs 
eight  tons,  and  was  a marvel 
of  its  age. 

Lord  Rosse  intends  the  tele- 
scope to  be  the  focal  point  of 
Ireland's  Historic  Science 
Centre,  under  construction,  in 
the  stable  yard  of  foe  de- 
mesne. Among  the  exhibits 
will  be  examples  of  the 
achievements  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  third  earl’s  son, 
Charles  Parsons.  Invented  foe 
steam  turbine  and  another 
son.  the  fourth  earl,  created  a 
‘lunar  heat  machine”.  Their 
mother  was  an  enthusiastic 
photographer. 

But  the  present  earl’s  pride 
and  Joy  Is  the  telescope.  Its 
mirror,  or  speculum,  was  do- 
nated by  his  grandfather  in 
1914,  when  southern  Ireland 
was  still  a part  of  the  British 
Empire,  to  the  Science 
Museum. 

Although  a new  £200.000 
mirror  Is  being  made  for  the 
restored  telescope,  he  be- 
lieves that  the  original  should 
be  put  on  display  where  it 
wasmade. 

Lord  Rosse  said:  “I  cherish 
the  hope  and  dream  of  seeing 
it  brought  back  to  Birr  as  the 


place  where  it  was  made  as 
well  as  used  and  where  its  dis- 
play would  have  for  greater 
meaning  than  it  can  ever  have 
anywhere  in  London.'* 

He  has  the  tacit  support  of 
the  astronomers  Patrick 
Moore  and  Sir  Bernard  Lov- 
elL  Sir  Bernard  said:  'It 
would  be  extremely  nice  to 
get  it  back  to  its  natural  home  ! 
but  one  must  remember  that 
one  would  want  assurances 
that  it  would  not  be  seriously 
damaged  by  moving  it” 

But  Sir  Nell  Cossons,  direc- 
tor of  the  Science  Museum, 
was  yesterday  tactfully  but 
firmly  ruling  out  the  prospect 
of  the  four-ton  speculum  mak- 
ing the  return  trip  across  the 
Irish  Sea. 

He  has  the  orginal 
“receipt"  — a letter  from  the 
fifth  earl  expressing  his  great 
pleasure  that  the  museum 
was  prepared  to  display  it 
where  it  would  be  seen  by  for 
more  people  than  would  ever 
see  it  in  County  Offaly. 

Sir  Neil  said:  ‘It  has  been 
on  permanent  display  for  al- 
most all  cf  the  last  83  years 
and  around  a million  and  a 
half  people  see  it  every  year. 
It  will  also  be  a feature  of  our 
new  £44  million  extension.” 

He  also  has  records  of  the 
mirror’s  perilous  journey  by 
rail  and  sea  from  Birr  Castle 
In  1914  and  believes  that  its 
fragility  would  make  another 
move  impractical. 

“It  depends  on  which  earl’s 
wishes  we  are  respecting  and 
1 1 think  the  third  earl  would  be 
delighted  to  see  what  we  have 
done  with  it” 

The  immense  power  of  the 
telescope  enabled  the  third 
earl  to  see  further  into  space 
than  had  ever  been  achieved 
before  and  attracted  astrono- 
mers from  as  far  afield  as 
America,  Australia  and  Impe- 
rial Russia. 


Triplet’s 

intestine 

saves 

brother 


Chris  HKhiB 

Medical  Correspondent 


AN  identical  triplet  has 
helped  save  the  life  of 
one  0 f bis  brothers  by 
donating  part  of  his  intestine. 

Peter  Jones,  40.  a carpenter 
from  Totton.  near  Southamp- 
ton, Hampshire,  had  five  feet 
of  his  intestine  cut  out  and 
transplanted  into  his  brother, 
Phillip,  also  of  Totton. 

It  is  the  first  time  surgeons 
have  carried  out  an  intestine 
transplant  from  one  identical 
sibling  to  another  in  Britain. 
A similar  operation,  involv- 
ing twins,  has  been  per- . 
formed  once  in  the  US. 

Using  a twin  overcomes  one  1 
of  the  main  problems  with  1 
transplants  — foe  high  risk  of 
rejection.  Previous  bowel 
transplants  from  non- related 
donors  have  been  for  less  con- 
trollable by  anti-rejection 
drugs  than  other  organs  such 
as  hearts  or  kidneys. 


. _ 


The  Joneses . . . Peter  (left)  who  donated  part  of  bis  stomach  to  his  triplet  brother.  Phillip 


The  operation  was  carried 
out  at  Addenbrooke’s  hospi- 
tal, Cambridge,  in  September, 

by  the  transplant  pioneer  Sir 

Roy  Caine. 

Phillip’s  problems  began 
four  years  ago  when  he  broke 
his  leg  while  playing  for  a 
local  pub  soccer  team.  He  de- 
veloped a blood  clot  in  his 
stomach  and  became  seri- 
ously ill  and  unable  to  digest 


food.  He  spent  at  least  12 
hours  every  day  for  tbe  next 
three  years  booked  to  a ma- 
chine which  fed  him  through 
a vein.  Eventually,  doctors  de- 
cided to  attempt  a transplant 
and  Phillip's  other  triplet 
brother.  Paul,  agreed  to  be  a 
donor. 

With  a date  for  the  opera- 
tion about  to  be  set,  Paul  died 
suddenly  In  June  1995.  Peter 


then  agreed  to  step  in  and  do- 
nate part  of  his  bowel. 

Phillip,  a former  heating 
engineer,  is  back  at  home  and 
recovering  wen.  Peter  is  not 
expected  to  suffer  any  ill-ef- 
fects. Both  appeared  at  a news 
conference  with  Sir  Roy  at 
foe  hospital  yesterday. 

Sir  Roy  said  that  with  iden- 
tical siblings  the  risks  of 
rejection  were  minimal 
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Americans  lave  it  truta  madly 
and  deeply  comparing  it 
favourably  with  the  swingeing 
but  empty  dross  that  their 
own  film-makers  have  mostly 
served  up  this  year. 
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Albanians  swear  revenge 


Joaima  Robertson  in  Tirana 
and  Reuter  In  Vlore 


ARTUR  Rustemi's 
open  coffin  was 
laid  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  small 
flat’s  living  room, 
relatives  pressed  against  the 
walls  and  his  young  wife 
kneeling  next  to  bis  body. 

“Why  did  they  kill  you.” 
she  sobbed  again  and  again, 
leaning  forward  to  loss  his 
ashen  face  and  rearrange 
plastic  roses  draped  around 
his  corpse  inside  the  red  and 
black  casket. 

Rustemi  died,  aged  33,  of 
bullet  wounds  after  clashes 
with  police  in  the  southern 
port  of  Vlore  on  Monday  dur- 
ing a demonstration  against 
the  failure  of  pyramid  Invest- 
ment schemes. 

About  30,000  people  turned 
out  for  his  funeral  yesterday, 
clapping  as  his  coffin  was 
hoisted  out  of  the  crumbling 
block  of  flats  into  the  street 
“Artur  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten." a section  of  the  crowd 
shouted.  "We  will  take  our 
revenge,”  others  screamed. 

Minutes  later  flames  en- 
gulfed the  nearby  headquar- 
ters of  President  Sail  Beri- 
sha’s  ruling  rightwing 
Democratic  Party.  It  was  not 
immediately  clear  what  had 
caused  the  fire. 

Seeing  the  black  smoke 
belching  from  the  white- 
washed building,  a huge 
cheer  went  up  from  the  cor- 
tege and  Rustemi's  open  cof- 
fin was  carried  high  along- 
side the  blaze. 

“Berisha  you  down,  don't 
mess  with  our  town,”  the 
crowd  chanted  as  it  inched 
forward  down  the  main  palm- 
lined  boulevard,  with  three 
men  carrying  Albanian  flags 
leading  the  way. 

Perparim  Rustemi,  Artur’s 
ran-nin,  said  his  family  had  no 
understanding  of  politics. 
“We  don’t  have  the  education 
for  that  And  I don't  care 
about  politicians.  But  I know 
that  they  can’t  steal  our 
wealth  and  push  us  on  to  our 
knees,”  he  said. 

Rustemi  who  ran  a fruit 
and  vegetable  store,  had  in- 
vested £000  in  the  failed 
scheme.  Be  and  his  wife  Don- 


Danish 
clerics 
fail  the 
basics 


Jon  Henley  in  HeMnld 


IOT  only  do  they  not 
know  their  Ten  Com- 
mandments, but  Den- 
mark's unhappy  pastors  have 
broken  the  unwritten  nth  — 
they  have  been  found  out. 

Under  the  headline  Priests 
Bomb  In  Commandments,  the 
tabloid  Ekstra  Bladet 
reported  this  week  that  most 
ministers  from  the  national 
Lutheran  church  were  inca- 
pable of  reciting  the  10  laws 
which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Christian  moral  code. 

Of  more  than  100  pastors 
surveyed  by  the  newspaper. 
80  either  could  not  recall  all 
the  commandments,  mis  re- 
membered them  or  gave  them 
in  the  wrong  order. 

Many  began  with  the 
seventh,  thou  shalt  not  com- 
mit adultery.  “Once  they’d 
come  up  with  that  one,  they 
seemed  to  have  a chance  of 
remembering  the  rest,”  the 
paper  said. 

But  at  least  three  pastors 
broke  tbe  eighth  command- 
ment — thou  shalt  not  hear 
false  witness  — by  audibly  in- 
structing their  wives  to  say 
they  were  not  at  home. 

And  several  refused  to  even 
attempt  the  task. 

Anne  Caroline  Bangsbo, 
from  the  diocese  of  Hove- 
Flakkenberg  with  Skorplnge- 
Fardrup.  said  the  paper 
would  just  have  to  take  her 
word  for  It.  “I  know  them  by 
heart;  they're  in  my  com- 
puter,” she  said. 

Senior  clergymen  were 
even  more  reluctant.  "Of 
course  I know  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  in  the  right 
order,”  said  the  dean  of 
Copenhagen. 

"But  I have  no  intention  of 
proving  it  for  a survey." 

Because  memorising  the 
commandments  is  part  of 
compulsory  religious  educa- 
tion in  Danish  primary 
schools,  most  children  would 
have  fared  better,  the  paper 
concluded. 

But  Bishop  Kjeld  Holm  of 
Arhus  Insisted  yesterday  he 
was  satisfied  with  his  employ- 
ees’ performance.  “To  he  hon- 
est, I'm  not  sure  I know  the 
correct  order  myself.”  he 
said. 

“What  really  counts  is  the 
primary  commandment  to 
love  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
your  neighbour  as  yourself — 
and  that  Includes  newspaper 

reporters.” 


Thousands  attend  the  funeral  of  Artur  Rustemi  in  Vlore  yesterday.  He  was  shot  dead  during  clashes  with  police  on  Monday  photograph:  armanoobabam 


ika,  aged  24,  have  two  sons 
under  five. 

Families  looked  on  from 
balconies  and  boys  climbed 
the  square's  monument  to 
catch  a glimpse  of  the  coffin 
as  it  was  carried  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  the  hills  overlooking 
the  impoverished  town. 

Some  of  the  crowd  broke 


into  a national  song,  a patri- 
otic call  to  arms. 

More  than  10,000  demon- 
strators gathered  in  Vlore  last 
night  to  protest  against  the 
government’s  handling  of  the 
foiled  investment  schemes, 
witnesses  said. 

At  least  5,000  protesters 
were  walking  from  the  town 


of  Her,  about  20  miles  to  the 
north,  to  Join  the  protest  they 
said. 

Security  forces  stayed  away 
and  the  local  police  station, 
the  scene  of  violent  clashes  in 
the  past  two  days,  was  virtu- 
ally deserted. 

Heavy  reinforcements  of 
troops  have  been  sent  to  Sa- 


mni  island,  a strategic  base 
off  Vlore.  The  soldiers  were 
moved  In  as  parliament  con- 
tinued yesterday  to  debate 
the  prime  minister  Alek- 
sander  Meksi’s  proposal  to  in- 
troduce a state  of  emergency 
in  the  port 

Leaders  of  the  main  opposi- 
tion Socialist  Party  said  it 


would  be  the  worst  possible 
solution.  They  called  for  polit- 
ical leaders  to  visit  the  town 
to  calm  the  situation. 

The  united  opposition 
Forum  for  Democracy  has 
called  for  a demonstration  in 
the  capital,  Tirana,  today. 
Tbe  rally  has  been  banned  by 
police. 


Ritual  oranges  sweeten  Wallonia’s  bitter  fruit 


Stephen  Bates  In  Binche 


THE  Gilles  had  been 
dancing  since  early 
morning.  Slowly,  their 
oversized  wooden  clogs 
clattered  across  the  cobble- 
stones of  the  town  square 
in  Binche.  as  they  have 
done  every  Mardi  Gras  for 
at  least  400  years. 

WaUonia  — the  southern, 
French-speaking  half  of 
Belgium  — may  have  had  a 
devastating  year,  but  noth- 
ing was  going  to  get  in  the 
way  of  one  of  Its  most  col- 
ourful traditions. 

As  Lent  approaches, 
Binche,  a grey  and  rundown 
ipining  town  near  Mans, 
goes  slightly  mad,  culminat- 
ing on  Shrove  Tuesday  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Gilles.  By 
last  night  the  townspeople 
had  been  drinking  and 
dancing  for  days. 


This  year,  above  all,  was 
a time  for  WaUonia  to  for- 
get its  woes.  Thousands 
poured  into  Binche,  taking 
advantage  of  the  first 
watery  sun  of  spring  to 
watch  one  event  at  least 
which  never  changes. 

"It's  the  same  as  usual. 
People  want  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. It’s  been  a bad  year 
but  we  couldn't  stop  this. 
It’s  traditional,"  & marshal, 
dressed  In  black  peasant 
costume  topped  off  with  a 
beret,  shouted  above  the 
din  as  he  tried  to  shuffle  a 
band  of  small  children  In 
plerot  costumes  into  line. 

The  region,  once  heavily 
industrialised,  is  in  the 
grip  of  a grim  depression: 
the  mines  have  gone  and 
now  the  steel  mills  are  clos- 
ing too.  A campaign  to  keep 
open  the  largest,  the  Forges 
de  Clabecq  up  the  road,  is 
getting  nowhere. 


The  liquidators  sent  in  to 
wind  up  tbe  company  were 
beaten  up  when  the  doomed 
workers  found  them  having 
lunch  in  a restaurant  last 
week.  There  is  anger  at  the 
government  and  the  Euro- 
pean Union  for  refusing  to 
step  in  to  save  1,800  jobs  at 
an  inefficient,  old-fash- 
ioned factory  unable  to 
compete  with  the  Far  East. 

Moreover,  this  is  the 
region  where  Belgium's 
paedophile  gang  was  un- 
covered last  year.  The  ring- 
leader Marc  Dutronx,  now 
awaiting  trial,  lived  a few 
miles  away  in  Charleroi. 

All  that  could  he  tempo- 
rarily forgotten  in  Binche 
this  week.  Since  Sunday 
there  have  been  parades 
and  dances  throughout  the 
town.  But  yesterday’s 
arrival  of  the  Gilles  was 
what  everyone  was  waiting 
for. 


Several  hundreds  towns- 
men dress  as  Gilles  In  a ca- 
rious medieval-looking 
brown  costume  with  heral- 
dic symbols  in  the  Belgian 
colours,  red.  yellow  and 
black. 

They  have  white  ruffs 
round  their  necks,  wrists 
and  ankles;  padded  stom- 
achs and  backs;  bells 
around  their  chests  and 
waists;  white  skull  caps; 
and  wax  masks  painted  to 
make  them  look  like  sur- 
prised Victorian  gentlemen 
with  oval  green  glasses  and 
curly  moustaches. 

The  dancing,  more  a 
rhythmical  shuffle,  lasts  all 
morning  to  the  sound  of 
drums  and  trumpets.  The 
men  form  a huge  circle  by 
grasping  their  ramons: 
bunches  of  twigs  alleged  to 
ward  off  the  darkness. 

After  a suitably  lengthy 
pause  for  refreshment  they 


resume,  their  masks 
replaced  by  huge  ostrich- 
feathered  headdresses  wav- 
ing more  than  3ft  above 
them,  and  meander  back 
down  the  main  street,  hurl- 
ing oranges  at  the  crowd. 

The  origin  of  the' ritual  is 
uncertain:  it  may  date  from 
the  1540s  when  the  future 
Philip  II  of  Spain  visited  his 
low  countries  empire,  ac- 
companied by  his  latest  tro- 
phy, Incas  wearing  feath- 
ered headdresses  from 
Peru.  But  the  dancing  may 
have  been  going  on  for  200 
years  before  that. 

The  Gilles  puffed  labori- 
ously up  the  hill,  sturdy 
looks  of  concentration  on 
their  red  faces,  feathers 
waving  like  fields  of  white 
cauliflowers. 

Yesterday  they  could  dis- 
pense largesse  with  aban- 
don. Today  it  will  be  back 
to  Wallonia’s  grim  reality. 


Mr  Kouchner  shoulders  a bag  of  rice  in  Somalia.  He  was  accused  of  seeking  media  attention 

Kouchner  to  quit  politics 
and  France  for  Sudan 


Paid  Webster  In  Paris 


BERNARD  Kouchner.  the 
leftwing  former  French 
humanitarian  affairs 
minister  who  founded  the 
medical  aid  organisations  M6- 
decins  sans  Frontier  res  and 
Medecins  du  Monde,  is  quit- 
ting politics  in  a huff  and  fly- 
ing out  to  southern  Sudan  to 
run  his  own  hospital. 

Mr  Kouchner,  aged  57, 
whose  Interest  In  leftwing 
causes  dates  back  to  his  activ- 
ity as  a student  leader  in  1968, 
said  yesterday  be  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  back  by  friends 
In  the  Socialist  party  who 
refused  to  find  him  a parlia- 
mentary constituency  for 
next  year's  general  elections. 
“They  used  to  come  looking 


for  me  when  1 was  popular, 
but  now  I am  less  popular 
they  turn  me  away,”  he  said. 

Traditionally,  the  Socialist 
movement  retains  a handful 
of  potential  seats  for  the  cen- 
tre-left Radical  party  to  which 
Mr  Kouchner  belongs.  But 
links  have  been  strained 
since  Socialists  accused  him 
of  seeking  media  stardom 
when  he  went  to  famine-hit 
Somalia  in  1992  and  carried  a 
bag  of  rice  ashore  in  front  of 
television  cameras. 

In  an  interview  yesterday, 
Mr  Kouchner,  once  regularly 
voted  France's  favour  ite  poli- 
tician, described  the  criticism 
as  “vile",  implying  it  was  an 
Important  factor  in  poor  rela- 
tions with  the  Socialists  after 
the  left  lost  the  1993  general 
election.  At  the  time,  Mr 


Kouchner  was  suspected  of 
preparing  a bid  to  succeed 
Francois  Mitterrand  as 
president 

Mr  Kouchner  had  a high 
media  profile  long  before 

being  made  humanitarian  af- 
fairs minister  in  1988  and  be- 
coming the  companion  of  a 
television  news  presenter, 
Christine  Ockrent  His  ex- 
ploits as  leader  of  M6decin£ 
sans  Frontieres  in  1971  and 
Mddecins  da  Monde  W years 
later  inspired  comic  strips, 
television  aeries  and  films. 

His  return  to  humanitarian 
activities  will  come  Immedi- 
ately after  he  says  farewell  to 
the  Radical  party  at  a public 
meeting  on  March  a 

“In  the  evening  I will  leave 
for  the  southern.  Sudan  to  care 
for  people  In  need,”  he  said. 


Rifkind  draws 
fire  on  Cyprus 


Diplomatic  Eifltor 


GREECE  and  Cyprus 
yesterday  protested  at 
suggestions  made  by 
Malcolm  Rifkind.  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  war 
could  erupt  over  the  divided 
island  1 underlining  nervous- 
ness about  mediation. 

"The  suggestions  should  be 
addressed  to  Turkey  which 
has  an  occupation  force  on 
Cyprus,  it  violates  our  air- 
space and  threatens  to  use 
force  in  the  Aegean  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law,” 
said  the  Greek  information 
minister,  Dimitris  Reppas. 

Mr  Rifkind.  speaking  on 
BBC  radio,  accused  both  Ath- 
ens and  Ankara  of  lacking  the 
political  will  to  find  a solu- 
tion. "When  relations  are  al- 
ready had  and  tense  and  diffi- 
cult. and  both  sides  appear  to 
be  looking  for  an  excuse  to 
make  them  worse,  that  is 
pretty  grim,"  he  said. 

Asked  whether  there  might 
be  conflict  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  In  the  Aegean,  Mr 
Rifkind  said:  “It  has  to  be  a 
serious  possibility.  I am  not 
as  confident  as  logic  would 
imply  because  there  has  been 
a real  lack  of  political  will  on 
both  sides." 

Foreign  Office  officials  in- 
sisted Mr  Rifkind  was  simply 
repeating  familiar  concerns 
about  Cyprus  and  suggested 
that  the  fhss  over  his  remarks 
reflected  deep  mutual  suspi- 
cion In  the  region. 


Last  year  Britain  launched 
an  initiative  to  try  to  secure 
progress  on  Cyprus,  using  the 
prospect  of  talks  on  accession 
to  the  European  Union  as 
leverage.  The  move  was  moti- 
vated partly  by  concern  that 
the  United  States  was  seeking 
to  muscle  in  to  produce  a 
settlement  modelled  on  Bos- 
nia’s Dayton  peace  deal.  Dip- 
lomats said  yesterday  it  was 
possible  that  the  architect  of 
Dayton,  Richard  Holbrooke, 
could  become  America's 
special  envoy  for  Cyprus. 

Shortly  after  Mr  Rifkind 
visited  Nicosia,  tensions  rose 
over  its  plans  to  buy  a Rus- 
sian surface-to-air  missile 
system  that  would  neutralise 
Turkish  air  superiority  on 
the  island 

Responding  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary’s  remarks,  the  Cyp- 
riot president,  Glafcos  der- 
ides, defended  the  purchase 
but  said  the  missiles  would 
not  be  delivered  for  16 
months,  leaving  “ample  time" 
for  Turkey  to  launch  an  ini- 
tiative to  resolve  the  dispute. 

'It  would  be  a serious  move 
if  Turkey  tried  to  militarily 
expand  into  the  Greek  part  of 
Cyprus  because  we  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with 
Greece  on  common  defence,” 
he  said.  "That  would  involve 
a possibility  of  war  and  not 
merely  a war.  between  Cyprus 
and  Turkey.”  Neither  the 
United  States  “nor  Nato  nor 
anybody  else”  wanted  such  a 
war  because  it  would  destabi- 
lise the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Balkans. 


News  in  brief 


Deal  to  release 
Tajik  hostages 

A TAJIK  warlord  holding  15  hostages  agmdyesterday  to 

release  them  as  part  of  a deal  with  the  Tajik  government. 
BakhromSodirov,  whose  tightens  last  week  seized  17  hostages 
in  four  separate  Incidents,  has  demanded  that  his  brother 
Rizvan  and  40  fighters  be  allowed  to  travel  from  Afghanistan  to 
join  bis  180-strong  group,  based  30  miles  east  of  the  Tajik 

Red  Cross  workers  last  Friday  hut  then  took 

hostage  the  government  security  minister,  who  haa  been  sent 
to  negotiate  Che  release  of  the  others. 

In  a statement  yesterday  from  Dushanbe,  the  government 
qg}ri  jt  was  allowing  Rizvon  and  40  fighters  to  join  MrBakh* 
rom's  group,  after  Rizvon  promised  that  all  the  remaining 
hostages  would  be  released.  — Jokn  McCarthy,  Ttxsfl&enz 


Britons  hurt  in  hotel  attack 

TWO  people  were  killed  amLnlne  injured  who*  a grenade  was 
thrown  into  a tourist  hotel  on  Monday  evening  talShfapias 
eastern  walled  city  ofHarer.  Among  the  injured  were  two  British 
women.  They  were  operated  on  in  Barer  hospital  and [yesterday 
flown  to  Addis  Ababa  for  further  medical  treatment  One  woman 
is  stffl  to  a serious  condition.  

The  Belayneh  Hotel  stands  outside  the  walls  of  Barer,  a an 
Islamic  holy  city  and  tourist  destination.  The  hotel,  which  opened 
last  year  and  is  cheaper  than  the  main  government  hotel.  Is 
popular  with  Westerners.  Observers  believe  the  grenade  attack 
was  aimed  at  foreigners. 

Despite  previous  attacks,  Harer  has  been  quiet  for  some  ttae 
and  tourists  have  drifted  back.  In  the  town  ofDire  Dawa.  40  mites 
to  the  north,  three  foreigners  were  killed  ininridents  In  March 
and  October  Last  year.  — Alice  Martin,  Addis  Ababa. 


Israeli  air  strikes  on  Lebanon 

ISRAELI  jets  attacked  Lebanon  yesterday,  destroying  a Hizbullah 
radio  station  In  the  ancient  city  of  Ba"albek  In  the  eastern  Beka'a 
Valley  and  firing  on  bases  belonging  to  a radical  Palestinian 
group,  Lebanese  security  officials  said. 

The  Voice  of  the  Oppressed  radio  station  went  off  air  after 
direct  hits  from  four  alr-to-surfece  missiles,  said  the  officials, 
apgftfetng  nn  condition  tf  anonymity.  Broadcasts  resumed  several 
hours  later. 

The  officials  said  two  Palestinian  guerrillas  were  wounded  In 
air  raids  near  the  Lebanese-Syrian  border,  and  four  guerrillas 

were  wounded  In  attacks  on  a radical  Palestinian  group’s  base 

south  of  the  Lebanese  capital  Beirut 
The  Israeli  defence  minister,  Yitzhak  Mordechal,  confirmed 

the  air  raida,  saying  only  that  warplanes  hit  targets  In  the  Beka'a 

Valley  and  the  suburbs  afBeiruL — Aft  Ba’albek. 


Basques  claim  third  victim 

A BUSINESSMAN  was  shot  dead  yesterday  as  he  took  part  in 

carnival  celebrations  in  the  Basque  country,  making  him  the 

third  victim  ofakflling  offensive  by  the  separatist  group  ETA 

Francisco  Arratlbal,  aged  «,  was  Shot  through  the  back  of  the 

neck  by  a gunman  wearing- Arab  robes  and  a mask.  He  had  been 
on  ETA's  hitiist  since  1998  when  he  was  a go-between  in  the 
kidnapping  nf  a factory  owner.  ETA  claimed  he  kept  part  of  the 
ramsom.  He  had  survived  two  other  assassination  attempts. 

The  attack,  in  the  small  town  ofTotosa  in  Guipuzcoa  province, 
fallows  the  shooting  of  a supreme  court  judge  in  Madrid  and  the 
death  of  a military  base  worker  in  a bomb  blast  In  Grenada  on 
Monday. — Adela  Gooch,  Madrid. 


Jackson  locked  up  for  night 

THE  Rev  Jesse  Jackson,  a fanner  US  presidential  candidate, 
spent  a night  In  jail  after  leading  a protest  against  a company 
which  is  a member  ofhisdvil  rights  coalition. 

Mr  Jackson  was  arrested  on  a disorderly  conduct  charge  Ln 
Chicago  on  Monday  as  he  tried  to  block  access  to  a construction 
ate  supervised  by  a white-owned  company  which  has  ended  a 
contract  witha  Wack  tracking  firm.  Two  others  were  arrested. 

Mr  Jackson,  was  released  yesterday  without  having  to  post  bafl. 
On  Monday  night  he  turned  down  a judge’s  offer  to  be  released 
without  bail,  saying  be  was  fighting  “for  workers  seeking  an 
honourable  day  of  work”. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  far  April  1,  and  punishment  is  up  to  30 
days  in  jail  and  a 5500  fine.  — Aft  Chicago. 


Dinosaur  eggs  unearthed 


DR  VIKAS  Anrte  examines  fossilised  dinosaur  eggs  dis- 
covered in.  the  Indian  village  ofPisdura,  450  miles  north- 
east of  Bombay.  More  than  300  have  been  unearthed  by 
ploughs  over  the  years  but  villagers  Ignored  them  until 
recently,  thinking  they  were  rocks.  Fossilised  bone  flrag- 
ments,  shells  and  faeces  were  also  found.  — AP,  Pisdura. 


New  Ecuador  leader  emerges 

THE  Ecuadorean  congress  was  expected  last  night  to  elect  Its 
chairman.  Fab  ten  Alarcon,  as  the  republic’s  new  interim  presi- 
dent after  the  Incumbent,  Vice-President  Rosalia  Arteaga,  with- 
drew her  threat  not  to  respect  its  decision. 

After  last  week’s  constitutional  crisis,  sparked  by  parliament's 
dismissal  of  President  Abdald  Bucaram,  an  agreement  was  bro- 
kered by  the  armed  forces  at  the  weekend  to  make  Ms  Arteaga 
president  pending  a congressional  vote. 

Once  installed  she  reneged  on  the  deal  but  late  on  Monday  her 
advisers  said  she  would  abide  by  the  decision.  Mr  Alarcon  had 
the  support  of  51  tf  82  deputies. — Phil  Gunson.  Mexico  City. 


Zaire  rebels  show  off  recruits 

THE  East  Zairean  rebel  leader  Laurent  Kabila  presided  over  a 
parade  tf  L200 new  recruits  ln  Bukavu  yesterday , signalling  a 
rapid  expansion  of  his  force.  It  fallowed  a ceremony  Involving 
5, 000 newly  trained  rebels  In  the  city  of  Goma  last  Thursday. 

Mr  Kabila  told  tbe  rebels  that  he  would  take  the  war  to  the 
capital  Kinshasa  and  toGbaddllte.  President  Mobutu  SeseSeko's 
home  village  near  the  border  with  the  Central  African  Republic, 

Meanwhile,  a Ugandan  military  plane  carrying  troops  into 

eastern  Zaire  has  crashed  inside  toe  Zairean  border,  a senior 
defence  ministry  official  in  Kinshasa  saidyesterday. — Reuter. 
BuAmuandKiMfutstL 


Water-tight  tortoise  theory 

AUSTRALIAN  scientists  said  yesterday  that  they  were  studying 
a rare  freshwater  tortoise  which  breathes  through  its  bottom 
when  under  water  and  through  its  mouth  when  on  fend. 

TTteRheodytesLeuk^ps,  commonly  known  as  the  Fitzroy 
River  tortoise,  filters  oxygen  through  gflis  lining  its  rear  passage, 
enabling  it  to  stay  under  water  far  up  to  five  hours,  said  zoolo- 
gists at  the  University  of  Queensland.  Other  species  can  spend  up 
to  two  hours  under  water.  The  tortoise  is  found  only  near  the 
town  tf  Rockhampton  in  Queensland.  — Renter.  Brisbane. 
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Riven  by  tribal  and  personal 
rivalries,  weakened  by 
corruption  and  crumbling 
resolve,  the  three  temporarily 
united  forces  holding  the  north 
against  the  advancing  Taliban 
have  only  the  harsh  winter 
weather  to  help  them 


Report: 

Suzanne  Goldenberg 

Photograph: 

Sebastiao  Salgado 


Gloveless  and 

shivering  in  thin 
uniforms,  the  sol- 
diers struggled  to 
attention,  too 
weary  to  brush  off  the  snow 
that  falls  damply  on  their 
shoulders.  In  the  lands  south 
of  the  Hindu  Kush,  the  enemy 
forces  of  the  Islamist  Taliban 
militia  are  macamp  for  an  as- 
sault that  could  soon  make  all 
of  Afghanistan  theirs,  and  de- 
feat is  already  written  In  the 
soldiers’ eyes. 

In  the  nearby  mosque  Syed 
Jafar  Nadri,  who  commands 


20,000  soldiers  and  the  hearts 
of  several  hundred  thousand 
civilians  as  a spiritual  leader 
of  the  Tsmaiiia  of  central 
Afghaistan,  the  Shia  Muslim 
followers  of  the  Aga  Khan,  is 
trying  to  rally  a populace  that 
«in  already  taste  failure. 

“Our  people  are  worried 
that  the  Taliban  is  Tmnrking 
at  the  door,  but  that’s  not 
true,”  he  declared,  waving 
away  the  followers  wbostoop 
to  kiss  his  band.  "I  will  fight 
the  enemy  until  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  my  veins.” 

The  33-year-old  warlord  is 
the  product  of  a Birmingham 
school  (Bluecoats).  which 
may  explain  his  taste  for  mo- 
torcycles, the  heavy  metal 
band  AC/DC  and  the  carpet 
with  the  woven  inscription: 
Sex  and  drugs  and  rods:  to’ 
roH  He  is  also  fond  of  fishing, 


although  be  favours  blasting 
his  prey  out  of  the  water  with 
grenades  rather  than,  waiting 
for  hours  on  the  river  hank. 

But  behind  the  brave  face 
be  puts  on  for  the  benefit  of 
his  freezing  troops.  General 


Nadri  Is  unable  to  banish  his 
own  doubts.  “At  present  in 
this  country  nobody  knows 
what  is  going  to  happen.” 

Since  Kabul  fen  to  the  Tali- 
ban In  late  September  the 
people  of  the  north  — Tajiks, 
Rarnra.^  pyfrplrs  and  Tsmailin 
— have  been  under  the  puta- 
tive protection  of  three  forces: 
those  of  the  fallen  govern- 
ment, the  Uzbek  warlord  Gen- 
eral Abdul  Rashid  Dostam 
and  the  Tajik  commander  Ah- 
med Shah  Massoud. 

It  was  always  an  unlikely 
alliance,  hi  the  18  years  of 
war  that  followed  the  Soviet 
invasion  in  December  1979, 
the  three  were  sworn  ene- 
mies. But  any  hopes  of  its  sur- 
vival died  on  January  21 
when  the  Taliban  thrust 
northwards  from  Kabul,  cap- 
turing the  town  of  Jabul-Us- 
SeraJ  and  Charflcar. 

In  the  weeks  since  fhpn,  the 
alliance  has  virtually  col- 
lapsed, succumbing'  to  its  own 
corruption  and  the  distrust  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  and  feud- 
ing warlords.  Now,  its  gener- 
als accept  there  is  litfle  but  the 
harsh  winter  to  atop  the 
Taliban. 

Even  the  aides  of  Gen  Dos- 
tam, who  as  inheritor  of 
moth  of  the  Soviet  weaponry 
is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
warlord,  say  survival  is  con- 
ditional on  co-operation.  “So 
long  as  there  is  a defence  alli- 
ance between  Dostam  and 
Massond,  the  Taliban  will  not 
come  hr  three  weeks  or  even 
in  300  years,"  said  General 
Mohammed  Yusuf;  who  em- 
barked on  an  explanation  ot 
the  feuds  that  have  destroyed  I 


Three  Taliban  warriors  photographed  at  a checkpoint  on  the  road  between  Kabul  and  Jalalabad 


their  alliance  without  lifting 
hi<  eyes  from  a WmHi  fUm 
video  on  his  television. 

On  January  25  Gen  Dos- 
tam’s  forces  blew  up  a bridge 
and  an  avalanche  protector  at 
the  south  of  the  Salang  Tun- 
nel, destroying  a 30-year-old 
lifeline  between  north  and 
south. 

The  enormity  of  the  destruo- 


Israel  lets  out  first 
women  prisoners 


Shyam  Bhatta  In  Jerusalem 
and  tan  Stock  fan  London 


. v -■  • • •• 


ISRAEL  began  releasing 
Palestinian  women  pris- 
oners yesterday  after  a 
year  of  delays  and  wran- 
gling that  cast  doubt  on 
whether  the  two  sides  can 
make  painfiil  sacrifices  to  ad- 
vance their  fragile  peace 
process. 

A last-minute  legal  move 
held  up  the  celebrations  after 
a supreme  court  injunction 
obtained  by  families  of  Israeli 
victims  of  terrorism  blocked 
the  releases  of  all  but  four  of 
the  31  women. 

The  return  home  of  the  first 
four  marked  the  second  time 
that  the  Likud  prime  minis- 
ter. Bin  yam  in  Netanyahu, 
has  implemented  pledges 
made  by  his  - more  doveish 
Labour  predecessors  under 
the  Oslo  accords.. 

Mr  Netanyahu- crossed  the 
Rubicon  last  month  when  he 
implemented  the  longdelayed 
pullout,  from  the  West  Bazik 
town  of  Hebron  and  promised 
further  Israeli  withdrawals. 

“We  are  serious  about  ful- 
filling commitments.**  he  said 
yesterday,  "but  we  Intend 
fully  to  see  that  there  Is  an 
equal  reciprocity  on  the  other 
side.” 

Yasser  Arafat,  tiie  Palestin- 
ian Authority  president,  weir 
corned  the  releases.  “No 
doubt  this  will,  help  the 
relationship  between  the  two 
peoples,”  he  said  in.  the  West 
Bank  town  of  Raxnallah, 
which  was  festooned  with 
banners  welcoming  “Our  he- 
roic daughters". 

One  of  the  first  prisoners 
was  due  to  arrive  tills  morn- 
ing in  Brazil,  where  she  will 
be  reunited  with  her  ll-year- 
old  daughter. 


Lamia  Marout  who  has  a 
Brasilian  passport,  -last  saw 
her  daughter  Leila  in  1986 
when  the  child  was  three 
months  old.  The  joy  of  their 
reunion  has  been  tempered  by 
the  fact  that  Lamia's  husband, 
Tawflq  Abdullah,  is  serving  a 
life  wntamy  In  faart 
Tawflq,  from  the  West  Bank 
vSlage  of  Deir  Bailout,  was 
arrested  in  .1966  for  his  role  in 

fh<x  IH Snapping  an^  rmrrriprr  of 

an  Israeli  soldier.  His  wife. 


‘I  am  proud  of  my 
daughter;  she  is  a 
freedom  fighter.  - 
We  thank  Arafat 
for  his  efforts  to 
free  the  women’ 


to  the  Israelis,  was 
an  accomplice  because  she 
used  ha*  Brazilian  passport  to 
hire  an  Israeli  car  used  in  the 

kidnapping. 

The  release  had  already 
been  delayed  because  all  the 
women  insisted  on  being 
freed  simultaneously-  Their 

solidarity  earned  27  of  than 
an  extra  six  months  inside 
while  the  Israelis  pondered 
their  demand. 

Controversially,  four  were 
active  participants  in  attacks 
that  resulted  in  the.  deaths  of 
Israelis.  Among  them  is  Abir 
Waheidi,  arrested  after  the 
Oslo  accords  and  charged 
with  leading  a ceB  that  killed 
a Jewish  settler,  Zvi  Klein. 
Waheldi  was  sentenced  to  17 
years  in  prison,  of  which  she 
served  two.  ...  ' 

Another,  Rula  Abu  Dab©, 
aged  28,  “was  sentenced-  to  25 


years  In  1987  after  being,  con- 
victed of  killing  an  Israeli  in 
-Jerusalem.  At  her  home  in 
Ramallah,.  relatives  and 
friends  anxiously  awaited  her 
return. 

. Her  tearful  mother  said;  “I 
am  proud  of  my  daughter;  she 
is  a real  straggler,  a freedom 
fighter.  We  thank  President 
Yasser  Arafat  for  his  efforts 
to  release  the  women.  But  our 
joy  will  be  complete  only  once 
the  remaining  3,500  male  pris- 
oners are  released.” 

Just  before  they  were  es- 
corted out  of  Tel  Mood  and 
Neve  Tirza  prisons,  the 
women  were  required  to  sign 
a pledge  promising  never 
again  to  be  involved  in 
“terrorist  activities”.. 

Yesterday’s  petition  to  the 
high  court  — which  was  ex- 
pected to.be  turned  down  — 
came  from -a  group  calling  it- 
self Jewish  Victims  of  Arab 
Terror. 

Israeli  rightwingers  say 
freeing  the  women  maiftx;  a 
mockery  of  the  rale  of  law. 
Several  dozen  protesters  car- 
rying signs  reading  “Freed  to 
kin agaln"and  “Kin  Jews  for 
peace”  marched  outside  Mr 
Netanyahu’s  office  in  Jerusa- 
lem. Three  carried  a coffin 
with  a sign  reading  “Victims 
of  peace,” 

About  two  dozen  Israelis 
protested  outside  Sharon 
Prison  in  Tel  Mood  against 
the  release.  “It  makes  a mock- 
ery of  the  rule  of  law.  We  are 
capitulating  to  pressure  from 
the  Palestinians;”  said  Sbuki 
tant,  a member  of  Netanya- 
hu’s LSrud  Party. 

Some  3.000  Palestinian  men 
remain  In  Israeli  jails,  most 
held  on  charges  of  anti-Israeli 
violence.  Arafat  said  the 
release  of  the  Palestinian  men 
was  high  on  the  agenda  of  his 
peace  negotiators. 


tion  of  tiie  tunnel  is  emblem- 
atic of  toe  northern  alliance 
which,  while  foregoing  the 
harsh  brand  of  Islam  practised 
by  the  Taliban,  has  lost  its 
claims  tO  he  an  authentic  voice 
of  the  Afghan  people  through 
corruption  and  neglect. 

“Breaking  the  bridge  was  a 
big  mistake.  There  is  no  com- 
ing or  going  of  people,  no 


News  in  brief 


buses  or  cars.  We  have  be- 
come a ghost  town,”  said 
Nadir  Khan,  a soldier  in  the 
village  of  Khiqjan  just  north 
of  the  Salang.  The  men  who 
squat  beside  him  on  the  low 
wooden  platform  of  the  kebab 
house,  nod  in  agreement  “We 
are  not  united,  and  so  we  will 
break.” 

Tbe  disarray  is  evident 


among  the  leaders.  As  the  Ta- 
liban moves  inexorably 
towards  Pul-i-Khumri.  tbe 
warlords  have  been  bickering 
over  their  their  long-awaited 
cabinet  posts.  In  the  town, 
where  the  latest  refugees 
from  the  south  desperately 
seek  food  and  blankets,  ordi- 
nary civility  has  disappeared. 

Although  the  blowing  up  of 


the  Salang  has  forced  the  Ta- 
liban to  detour  150  miles 
towards  Pul-i-Khumri,  the  al- 
liance seems  incapable  of 
using  the  delay  to  put  up  a 
defence.  Tbe  showdown  looks 
set  to  come  any  day  at  the 
Shebir  gorge,  guarded  by  sol- 
diers of  Gen  Nadri  who  pro- 
fesses never  to  have  visited 
the  spot.  Visitors  say  they 
have  beat  Infiltrated  by  men 
who  surrendered  to  the  Tali- 
ban during  earlier  fighting. 

Meanwhile  in  his  strong- 
hold of  Panjshir.  Gen  Mas- 
soud has  released  his  men  to 
bid  farewell  to  their  families. 
He  has  told  them  they  may 
leave  him  if  they  wish;  if  they 
stay,  they  must  be  ready  for  a 
fight  to  the  finish.  Hundreds 
of  families  are  already  on  the 
road.  From  the  Shebir  gorge 
it  appears  likely  the  Taliban 
will  move  along  the  river  bed 
towards  Pul-i-Khumri  and 
then  swiftly  over  the  wide  de- 
sert plain  to  their  ultimate 
prize,  Afazar-e-Sharit 

The  prospect  of  a fight  at 
tiie  Shebir  gorge  is  remote.  In 
the  30  months  since  It 
emerged  from  its  religious 
seminaries  in  Pakistan,  the 

Taliban  has  seldom  had  to 
fight,  relying  on  the  readiness 
ot  commanders  to  sell  out  for 
a promise  of  survival 

Gen  Nadri,  whose  uncon- 
ventional behaviour  is  anath- 
ema to  the  Taliban,  has  been 
desperately  trying  to  shore  op 
morale  by  showering  his  men 
with  money  and  food.  He  has 
also  rounded  up  several  sus- 
pected Taliban  spies. 

Outside  his  luxurious  home 
there  are  signs  his  resolve  is 


crumbling.  An  embarrassed 
officer  leads  out  his  Pekinese 
lap-dog,  saying  he  had  been 
ordered  to  get  rid  of  it  Gen 
Nadri’s  wife  and  children 
have  already  left  for  the  rela- 
tive safety  of  Mazar-e-Sharif. 

But  even  in  Mazar-e-SharlT 
there  is  panic.  Commanders 
roar  along  the  plain  in  Soviet- 
made  jeeps,  stealing  women 
from  the  villages  and  looting 
the  pitifully  few  goods 
remaining  In  what  was  once 
the  most  free-wheeling  bazaar 
in  Afghanistan. 

While  civilians  await  the 
Taliban  with  dread,  com- 
manders have  been  exchang- 
ing suitcases  frill  of  Afghanis 
for  dollars  in  preparation  for 
their  flight  north  to  Uzbeki- 
stan, Tajikistan  and  Turk- 
menistan. Currency  specula- 
tion pushed  the  dollar  rate  up 
to  90,000  Afghanis,  compared 
with  Just  over  20,000  in  Kabul. 
Food  prices  are  rising  even 
more  quickly. 

“Sometimes  I forget  my 
name  I worry  so  much.  I can- 
not sleep.  Sometimes  I want 
to  run  away,  but  then  what 
will  become  of  my  family," 
said  an  Afghan  woman  work- 
ing for  a foreign  aid  agency, 
the  main  breadwinner  for  a 
family  of  12. 

In  such  circumstances  the 
arrival  of  the  Taliban  is  seen 
almost  as  a salvation,  espe- 
cially among  ethnic  Pashtuns 
who  are  watching  its  ap- 
proach with  closely  guarded 
delight. 

"If  Pashtuns  get  power  then 
all  the  Pashtun  people  will  be 
with  them.”  said  Mohammed 
Aziz,  a local  commander. 


Strike  sparks 
Bogota  clashes 

A group  of  200  protesters 
armed  with  rocks,  sticks  and 
bottles  clashed  with  riot 
police  yesterday  in  Bogota’s 
main  plaza,  where  up  to  30,000 
people  gathered  to  support  a 
strike  by  Colombia’s  public- 
sector  workers. 

Witnesses  said  the  confron- 
tation erupted  after  a youth 
was  arrested  and  allegedly 
beaten  by  police.  — Reuter. 

Abuse  crackdown 

5rl  Lanka’s  president  ordered 
the  deportation  of  a Swiss 
businessman  accused  of  sexu- 
ally abusing  young  boys  at  his 
home  in  the  town  of  Ne- 
gombo.—  AP. 

Burundi  ‘jailing3 

Augustin  Nzogibwani,  the 
secretary-general  of  Frodebu 
which  ran  Burundi  until  a 
military  coup  last  July,  was 
arrested  yesterday  and  im- 
prisoned, prison  officials  said. 
His  wife  said  he  had  been 
accused  of  inciting  civil 
war.  — Reuter. 

Pyramid  injuries 

Some  73  people,  mostly  chil- 
dren, were  injured  in  falls 
from  the  450ft  Cheops  pyra- 
mid outside  Cairo  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  the  first  two 
days  of  the  feast  of  Eid  al-Fitr, 
the  al-Akhbar  newspaper 
repeated  yesterday.  — AP. 

Threat  to  gallery 

Moscow’s  Tretyakov  Gallery, 
home  to  the  world's  greatest 
collection  of  Russian  art,  can- 
not pay  its  bills  and  could 
have  its  electricity  switched 
off,  its  director  said  yester- 
day.—Reuter. 

Plan  to  save  crane 

The  Siberian  republi  c of Yaku- 
tia announced  yesterday  that  it 
was  setting  aside  270.000 
square  miles  for  nature 
reserves  in  an  attempt  to  save 
the  Siberian  crane  and  other 
endangered  species.  — AP. 


Hostage-taker  to  attend  tails 


Jane  Dtaz-Lfmaco  and 
agencies  In  Lima 


FOR  the  first  time  in 
Peru’s  hostage  crisis,  a 
Tupac  Amaru  rebel  has 
agreed  to  leave  the  besieged 
Japanese  ambassador’s  resi- 
dence for  talks  aimed  at  end- 
ing the  standoff. 

Roll  Rojas  Fernandez, 
second  in  command  ot  the 
leftwing  group,  was  to  be 
driven  from  the  compound  in 
a bullet-proof  car  last  night  to 
a private  bouse  across  the 
road  for  preliminary  talks 
with  the  government’s  chief 
negotiator,  the  education 
minister  Domingo  Palermo, 
and  four  mediators. 

Red  Cross  workers  flew  the 


organisation’s  flag  from  the 
roof  ot  tbe  house  and  stuck  a 
large  Red  Cross  on  the  garage 
door. 

Mr  Rojas  will  doubtless  be 
unable  to  take  any  significant 
decisions,  and  real  negotia- 
tions will  require  the  pres- 
ence Of  the  Tupac  Amaru 
leader,  Nestor  Cerpa. 

Mr  Cerpa  appears  to  be 
sceptical  about  the  prepara- 
tions. despite  the  presence  of 
mediators  from  Canada,  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Vatican, 
and  a Japanese  government 
observer. 

On  Monday  a rebel  flung  a 
grenade  into  the  residence 
grounds  and  as  It  exploded 
fired  a machine  gun  across 
the  garden.  Mr  Cerpa  said  it 
was  a warning  to  the  police. 


Mr  Cerpa  said  by  radio  that 
he  had  not  budged  from  bis 
original  demands,  which  in- 
clude the  release  of  more  than 
400  comrades  in  prison.  Talks 
could  only  be  fruitful  if  the 
government  considered  these 
demands,  he  said. 

In  London,  President  Al- 
berto Fujimori  once  again 
said  there  would  be  no  pris- 
oner releases  or  ransom 
payments. 

In  Lima  security  precau- 
tions have  been  Increased. 
The  police  and  Red  Cross  are 
checking  and  recbecking  the 
house,  and  journalists  have 
been  pushed  back  from  the 
site. 

Cables  laid  between  the  em- 
bassy residence  and  the 
house  on  Monday  suggested 


that  telephone  lines,  and  pos- 
sibly a closed-circuit  televi- 
sion link,  were  being  pro- 
vided between  the  rebel 
stronghold  and  the  negotiat- 
ing table. 

Sand  bags,  apparently 
requested  by  tbe  rebels  for 
extra  protection,  were  carried 
into  the  meeting  house. 

Before  celebrating  Mass  in 
the  residence,  the  mediators’ 
spokesman.  Bishop  Juan  Luis 
Cipriani,  appealed  to  both 
sides  and  the  media  to  be  dis- 
crete about  the  substance  of 
the  negotiations. 

Despite  the  neutral  site,  the 
flags  and  tbe  mediators,  it 
remains  questionable 
whether  the  two  sides  will 
find  enough  middle  ground  to 
keep  talks  going. 


US  firm  set  to  launch  PI  in  the  sky 


Satellite  images  could  soon  be  yours  for  the 
right  price,  writes  Ed  Vulliamy  in  New  York 


THE  private  detective 
who  stakes  out  street 
corners  is  about  to  be 
brushed  aside  by  a new 
brand  of  private  eye  that 
will  orbit  the  Earth  and  ac- 
cept all  major  credit  cards. 

Yon  will  be  able  to  moni- 
tor a rival  In  love  or  com- 
merce, or  prospect  the  next 
oilfield,  using  the  most  ad- 
vanced satellite  technology 
at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Penta- 
gon and  CIA. 

The  first  commercially 
launched  spy  satellite  will 
fly  into  orbit  this  April  or 
May,  breaking  a scientific 
monopoly  guarded  by  gov- 
ernments fora  generation. 

This  eye  in  the  sky  will  be 
able  to  relay  photographs 
as  sharp,  accurate  and  de- 
tailed as  those  taken  by  the 
military  flotsam  and  jetsam 


cluttering  up  the  heavens, 
and  Is  open  for  business 
with  (almost)  anyone  who 
can  pay. 

The  first  private  satellite 
will  be  launched  by  Colo- 
rado firm  EarthWatch.  It 
will  be  joined  by  another, 
to  be  sent  up  from  Califor- 
nia in  December,  and  by  a 
good  dozen  more  over  the 
next  10  years. 

“We  have  a chance  to 
change  the  world.”  Douglas 
Gerrull.  the  president  of 
EarthWatch,  said.  “The 
basic  premise  is  that  the 
more  people  know,  the 
safer  we  are.” 

EarthWatch  is  building  a 
detailed  “digital  globe”  of 
the  planet’s  surface,  which, 
it  says,  “will  have  the  high- 
est resolution  image  system 
in  orbit”. 


It  will  be  accessible  to 
subscribers,  who  the  com- 
pany hopes  will  be  engaged 
in  “land  development,  envi- 
ronmental monitoring,  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and 
agribusiness”  rather  than 
jilted  lovers. 

The  commercial  use  of 
spy  technology  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration in  1994. 

It  resulted  largely  as  a 
spin-off  from  defence  cuts 
which  dispatched  some  of 
America's  best  scientists  to 
tbe  dole  office. 

Some  of  EarthWatch’s 
staff  arrived  from  Ronald 
Reagan's  ill-fated  Star 
Wars  defence  programme 
of  the  1980s.  The  company 
is  able  to  ride  the  slip- 
stream of  $80  billion 
(£20  billion)  worth  of  mili- 
tary research.  Other  em- 
ployees are  old  hands  from 
Nasa. 

Tbe  company  that  plans 
to  launch  the  second  satel- 


lite In  December  is  Space 
Imaging,  owned  by  Lock- 
heed. It  is  run  by  Jeffrey 
Harris,  former  director  of 
the  National  Reconnais- 
sance Office,  the  secretive 
body  that  oversees  the  gov- 
ernment’s spy  satellites. 

Private  orders  for  pic- 
tures of  some  favourite 
lovers’  lane  will  be  expen- 
sive because  redirecting  a 
satellite’s  cameras  is  a com- 
plex process  that  even  the 
Pentagon  does  not  under- 
take lightly.  But  orders 
“from  stock”  could  cost 
just  a few  hundred  pounds. 
EarthWatch  says. 

Albert  Wheelon,  a former 
CIA  director  of  technology, 
believes  that  the  biggest 
market  for  private  satellites 
could  be  governments  that 
cannot  afford  their  own. 

Legislation  allows  the 
government  to  screen  for- 
eign customers,  making  it 
unlikely  that  Iraq  or  Libya 
could  do  business. 


v 
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Revving  up  for  chaos 

Our  roads  need  restraint  as  much  as  repair 


IS  THERE  a crisis  in  road  maintenance, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  transport 
committee  reported  yesterday?  As  a 
new  generation  of  40-tonne  lorries  revs 
up  for  arrival  in  1999,  those  who  have  to 
stand  on  the  pavements  believe  that  the 
real  crisis  is  in  road  use.  Yet  although 
the  committee's  report  takes  little  heed 
of  the  pedestrians  who  breathe  in  the  ■, 
fumes,  their  conclusion  is  essentially! 
correct  Years  of  muddle  and  stop-start 
policies  have  created  an  impossible  sit- 
uation where  heavy  traffic  is  neither  I 
properly  restrained  nor  — if  it  is  going  j 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  roads  at  will  — 
given  the  proper  infrastructure. 

Two  factors  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce the  latest  alarm.  First  is  a shortfall 
in  road-maintenance  funding.  This  is 
not  only  the  result  of  financial  cut- 
backs: more  seriously,  upkeep  of  the 
new  network  established  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s  is  proving  much  more  expen- 
sive than  was  expected.  The  experts  are 
only  now  discovering  what  critics  have 
long  predicted  — there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a free  ride.  The  transport  committee 
is  not  talking  about  huge  improvements 
but  about  the  essential  details.  Road 
markings,  traffic  signs,  potholes,  clean- 
ing and  drains  maintenance  are  as  vital 
for  road  safety  and  efficient  use  as  new 
flyovers  or  bypasses. 

The  second  menace  to  our  streets  will 
be  easier  to  spot  — indeed,  impossible 
not  to.  The  committee  draws  particular 
attention  to  the  imminent  arrival,  by 
EEC  legislation,  of  40-tonne  lorries, 
which  must  be  permitted  to  use  our 
roads  by  the  beginning  of  1999.  But 
looming  up  behind  them  are  the  44- 
tonne  monsters  for  which  toe  transport 
industry  has  been  lobbying,  with  strong 
allies  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Department  of  Transport  (They  have 
already  been  approved  in  principle  for 
ferrying  cargo  between  rail  freight  de- 
pots.) There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  existing  network  cannot  possibly 


bear  the  weight  The  programme  of 
road  rehabilitation  launched  10  years 
ago,  when  Britain  accepted  the  Euro- 
pean legislation,  has  never  been  com- 
pleted. In  London  alone,  as  a survey 
this  week  in  the  New  Civil  Engineer 
magazine  shows.  10  out  of  19  road 
bridges  have  weight  restrictions  which 
will  require  the  new  juggernauts  to  be 
restricted  to  the  remaining  nine. 
Across  the  country,  according  to  the 
Commons  committee,  bridge-strength- 
ening win  not  be  complete  until  2005. 

The  next  government  will  need  to  get 
a grip  on  this  situation  test  Essential 
repairs  and  remedial  work  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  existing  network.  If 
this  is  achieved  at  the  expense  of  new 
controversial  projects,  it  wDl  be  no  bad 
thing.  But  road  improvements  have  to 
go  hand-in-hand  with  traffic  restraint 
otherwise  the  taxpayer  simply  provides 
an  extra  subsidy  encouraging  new  bur- 
dens to  be  put  on  the  improved  net- 
work, which  will  then  require  further 
repairs.  The  case  for  the  44-tanner  is 
specious:  the  road  lobby  argues  that  six 
axles  are  better  than  five,  and  that  the 
extra  capacity  will  take  smaller  lorries 
off  the  road.  But  this  assumes  (a)  that 
total  mileage  is  not  increased,  and  (b) 
that  every  lorry  is  fully  laden.  The 
diseconomies  of  lorry  transport  are 
now  well  documented:  products  are 
transported  over  ever  longer  distances 
to  achieve  marginal  cost  benefits  — at 
the  expense  of  local  jobs,  health,  safety 
and  the  environment  Supermarkets 
will  continue  to  transport  the  compo- 
nents of  a yoghurt  carton  several  thou- 
sand kilometres  until  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  the  full  social  cost 

At  present  both  fee  road  industry  and 
the  public  suffer  from  a transport  pol- 
icy without  dear  priorities.  If  fee  call 
fin:  an  "Integrated  transport  system” 
sounds  like  a cliche,  that  is  only  be- 
cause it  still  has  to  be  translated  from 
words  onto  rails  and  roads. 


The  looming  fiscal  crisis 

What  can  Labour  do?  One  way  is  to  ask  the  Lib-Dems 


THE  LIBERAL  DEMOCRATS  are  abso- 
lutely right  to  castigate  the  two  main 
parties  for  deceiving  the  public  by  pre- 
tending we  can  have  both  lower  taxes 
and  better  public  services.  It  can’t  be 
done  and  especially  not  when  people 
want  to  see  improvements  in  two  of  fee 
biggest  spending  areas  — education  and 
health.  The  Lib-Dems  yesterday  pro- 
posed that  governments  publish  a tax 
contract  after  every  Budget,  outlining 
fee  effect  of  all  tax  changes  on  taxpay- 
ers and  how  much  would  have  to  be 
financed  by  borrowing.  They  would 
also  ask  whether  people  favoured,  say, 
a Ip  increase  in  tax  to  finance  £1.7 
billion  more  spending  on  the  NHS.  It  is 
easy  for  a party  in  perpetual  opposition 
to  trade  such  choices,  but  that  doesn’t  i 
mean  it  isn’t  right 
Labour  and  fee  Conservatives  are  in 
a complete  mess  over  fiscal  policy;  the 
Tories  because  of  a failure  to  deliver  | 
early  promises  to  reduce  or  even  elimi-  j 
nate  the  borrowing  requirement  The  j 
original  Medium-Term  Financial  State- 
ment of  March  1981  forecast  that  fee 
PSBR  would  decline  to  two  per  cent  of 
GDP  by  1983/84  before  felling  regularly 
thereafter.  Moreover,  the  national  debt 
per  person,  which  fell  in  the  last  three 
years  of  a Labour  government  rose 
from  £4,737  in  1979,  when  Mrs  Thatcher 
assumed  office,  to  £4£50  in  real  terms 
in  1995.  despite  a huge  sale  of  state 
assets,  bounteous  income  from  North 
Sea  oil  and  a fierce  attack  on  public 
spending.  How  can  Labour,  without 
these  advantages,  expect  to  do  better? 


If  some  reports  are  correct  fee  No- 
vember forecast  of  a deficit  of  £19.2 
billion  in  the  public  finances  in  1997/98 
will  overshoot  by  up  to  £10  billion.  If 
this  is  the  case,  an  incoming  Labour 
government  would,  for  reasons  of  fiscal 
prudence,  be  required  to  raise  taxes 
substantially  only  weeks  after  Gordon 
Brown  gave  a categorical  assurance 
that  Labour  wouldn’t  raise  the  top  or 
standard  rates  of  income  tax  during  the 
lifetime  of  fee  next  parliament 

This  is  a completely  barmy  way  to 
approach  a period  of  responsible  gover- 
nance and  it  devalues  the  political  pro- 
cess still  further.  We  all  know  why  it 
has  happened:  Labour  is  frightened  that 
if  it  offers  the  Tories  even  fee  possibil- 
ity that  it  might  raise  taxes  in  special 
circumstances,  this  will  be  plastered 
across  billboards  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  in  a doomsday  bid 
to  snatch  electoral  victory  from  the 
jaws  of  defeat 

At  least  the  Lib-Dem  idea  of  an 
annual  inter-active  tax  contract  is 
rooted  in  the  real  world.  The  feet  is  that 
if  education  and  health  were  located  in 
the  private  sector  then  people  would 
willingly  be  spending  more  on  them. 
Since  opinion  polls  resoundingly  con- 
firm that  people  want  health  and  educa- 
tion to  remain  in  the  public  sector  then 
a way  must  be  found  to  finance  them 
with  public  money.  If  the  Lib-Dems 
negotiate  an  active  relationship  wife  a 
ftiture  Labour  government,  their  first 
priority  ought  to  be  to  bring  sanity 
back  into  the  vital  area  of  fiscal  policy. 


Reinforcing  school  prejudices 

These  reforms  won’t  bridge  the  academic  and  vocational  gap 


PEOPLE  should  beware  of  policies 
rushed  out  in  the  run-up  to  an  election. 
You  don’t  need  to  be  an  A-Ievel  pupil  in 
politics  to  recognise  the  need  for  a good 
dose  of  scepticism.  If,  after  18  years  in 
office,  the  education  system  is  still 
failing  to  lift  its  pupils  to  fee  compara- 
ble levels  achieved  by  our  competitors, 
ministers  have  as  much  to  answer  for 
as  teachers.  No  one  should  dispute  the 
need  for  the  education  targets  an- 
nounced by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Education  Secretary  yesterday.  Every- 
one has  the  right  to  ask  why  we  have 
had  to  wait  so  long.  The  current  targets 
are  fer  too  fey.  with  19-year-olds  being 
set  a GCSE  goal  and  2l-year-olds  an  A- 
level  target  Even  then  we  fell  way 
below  those  set  — or  their  vocational 
equivalent  The  proportion  felling  short 
of  the  standards  set  for  ages  seven,  ll 
and  14  ranges  from  20  to  33  per  cent  It 
is  right  that  parents  know  what  these 
standards  are  — and  how  fer  their 


children  and  the  schools  which  they  are 
attending,  are  falling  short  All  major 
parties  now  support  the  provision  of 
these  details.  The  argument  is  about  the 
form  this  should  take.  The  idea  that 
14,000  primary  schools  should  be  in- 
cluded in  one  national  table  may  sound 
attractive  to  the  Prime  Minister  but 
will  rightly  seem  barmy  to  Joe  Public. 

Yesterday’s  proposed  changes  to  A- 
levels  are  fer  too  cautious.  By  introduc- 
ing a subsidiary  level  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  in  fee  sixth  form,  ministers 
will  reduce  the  current  unacceptable  30 
per  cent  feilure  rate  but  this  is  not  the 
best  way  to  widen  the  curriculum  or 
raise  the  status  of  vocational  education. 
Indeed,  it  will  only  reinforce  the  preju- 
dice against  which  secondary  school 
headteachers  have  had  to  fight  that  A- 
levels  are  for  those  who  ean,  vocational 
qualifications  for  those  who  can’t  Con- 
tinental countries  understand  the  voca- 
tional is  as  important  as  the  academic. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Security  is  just  the  job 

■RUTTER  Hate  Is  to  be  | flexibility,  the  effect  would  be  ] long-term  job  security  i 
heartily  congratulated  the  reverse.  We  should  not  [ excellent  attempt  to  adc 
as  on  his  call  for  job  sec-  have  to  offer  this  unnecessary  the  problem  of  insecurit 


■BhETER  Hain  Is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated 
■ on  his  call  for  job  sec- 
urity (Trade  you  flexibility 
for  security,  February  10).  but 
he  should  watch  his  political 
back.  The  shadow  cabinet  is 
now  utterly  signed  up  to  poli- 
cies which  will  assuage  any 
criticisms  from  big  business, 
currency  speculators  and 
their  supporters  in  the  press. 
Even  Robin  Cook,  possibly 
the  last  socialist  left.  Is  on  re- 
cord as  being  "now  a commit- 
ted free-trader." 

Where  such  policies  take  us 
was  illustrated  on  the  samp 
page  as  Hain’s  article  (Chan- 
cellor Kohl's  chronic  reality 
gap).  This  showed  the  col- 
lapse of  Germany s similar  at- 
tempt to  push  '‘fievihiiity  in 
return  for  jobs.  Such  failure 
is  inevitable  when  jobless 
growth  is  the  order  of  fee  day 
and  the  only  labour-intensive 
sectors  — infrastructural 
renewal  and  fece-to-fece  pub- 
lic service  -provision  — are 
being  cut  all  over  Europe  in 
preparation  for  the  single 
currency. 

Colin  Hines. 

11  Park  House  Gardens, 

East  Twickenham, 

Middx  TW12DF. 


flexibility,  the  effect  would  be 
fee  reverse.  We  should  not 
have  to  offer  this  unnecessary 
bribe  in  return  for  modem  , 
working  practices.  It  looks 
like  giving  favours  to  fee 
nnjnns  rather  than  fairness  to 
fee  public. 

Nick  Prior. 

Director,  Labour  2000. 

25e  Belsize  Park  Gardens, 
London  NW3.  i 


LABOUR'S  plans  to  in- 
crease security  of  employ- 


L ABO  UR  risks  bringing 
back  the  bad  old  days 


Mbnrlr  the  bad  old  days 
with  jobs  for  life  in  fee  public 
sector.  How  can  public  ser- 
vices put  their  customers  first 
if  their  hands  are  tied  by  such 
restrictions?  Unable  to  cut 
their  staffing  costs,  they  will 
be  forced  to  cut  other  budgets, 
such  as  grants  to  voluntary 
organisations,  when  times  get 
rough.  So,  instead  of  gaining 


increase  security  of  employ- 
ment appear  unnecessarily 
complicated.  More  employees 
1 would  feel  secure  if  the  cur- 
I rent  two-year  wait  before  pro- 
tection from  unfair  dismissal 
becomes  effective  was 
reduced  to  one  year  or  even 
, six  mouths. 

It  can  be  no  coincidence 
that  fee  majority  of  short- 
term contracts  end  before  this 
two-year  period.  How  many  of 
these  short-term  contacts  are 
then  renewed  for  another 
period,  timed  to  end  again  be- 
fore fee  employee  gains  pro- 
tection from  unfair  dismissal? 

This  simple  amendment  to 
the  - Employment  Protection 
Act  could  be  introduced  at  no 
cost  to  fee  Exchequer  and  the 
only  people  who  would  com- 
plain are  employers  who  dis- 
miss employees  without  good 
reason,  and  those  who  believe 
such  employers  have  the 
right  to  do  so. 

Joeie  Brooks. 

22  Nelson  Road, 

Freemantle. 

Southampton  S015  3DW. 


THE  Labour  Party's  pro- 
posal to  link  small  public- 
sector  pay  increases  with 


Life  meant  life 


CAROL  Hanson’s  death 
shocked  me  deeply  (Death 


v-f  shocked  me  deeply  (Death 
and  doubt  after  a life  in  jail, 
February  10).  I was  writer-in- 
residence  at  Cookham  Wood 
prison  in  1995  and  remember 
her  well  She  was  pale,  asth- 
matic. overweight  and  tended 
to  wear  slippers;  she  had  fee 
look  of  the  lost  I should  never 
have  recognised  her  from  the 
distressed  young  23-year-old 
whose  photo  you  reproduced 

— because  Carol  no  longer 
ever  wore  any  expression  at 
an  and  there  was  no  youth 
left  in  her  face. 

Carol  did  not  work  wife  me 
but  she  worked  with  the  art 
teacher.  One  of  her  metic- 
ulous line  drawings  — of  the 
view  from  the  art  room  win- 
dow minus  prison  bars,  minus 
perimeter  fence  — won  a 
prize  in  fee  Arthur  Koestler 
competition. 

Cookham  Wood  is  not  a 
prison  which  segregates  those 
wife  convictions  for  child- 

related  offences.  On  top  of  the 
rigours  and  hum  illations  of 
imprisonment,  Carol  is  likely 
to  have  felt  herself;  and  some- 
times to  have  been,  at  risk 
front  other  Inmates. 

There  is  speculation  that 
Carol  took  her  own  life.  What 
life?  I am  tempted  to  say.  But 
whatever  fee  facts.  It  must  be 
seen  as  unusual  for  a 50-year- 
old  woman  to  die  in  her  bath 

— asthmatic  and  epileptic  or 
not 

To  read  that  she  had  served 
seven  years  over  her  recom- 
mended. sentence  of  20  years 
Is  frightening  in  itself.  To 
read  that  there  is  doubt  she 
actually  committed  the  mur- 
der for  which  fee  was  sen- 
tenced, 1 find  confusing  and 

gtnkpning 

Let  us  hope  that  her  death 
and  her  case  are  soundly  in- 
vestigated and  that  her  death 
may  help  to  arrest  fee  Home 
Secretary's  malicious  "life 
means  life"  project 
Christina  DunhilL 
Martaban  Road, 

London  2416. 
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Smoking  out  the  profits 


RICHARD  Thomas  accuses 
the  US  plaintiffs’  lawyers 
of  "greed  and  hypocrisy” 
(Breathtaking  fraud,  February 
11).  Yet  would  he  have  been 
prepared  to  put  his  hand  in  I 
bis  own  pocket  to  sue  the  | 
tobacco  companies  when  in 
the  US  some  400  bad  already  1 
failed?  As  the  lawyer  in  the 
UK  who  is  pursuing  the 
tobacco  companies  on  behalf 
of  British  smoking  victims,  I 
have  many  dealings  with 
those  lawyers.  Sure,  if  the. 
talkedof  settlement  were  to 
come  about  they  would  make 
a lot  of  money.  But  that  possi- 
bility only  arises  because  they 
have  been  prepared  to  put  mil- 
lions of  dollars  intn  fighting 
companies  that  previously 
had  been  prepared  to  use  their 
bottomless  pockets  to  force 
smaller  firms  to  give  up  the 
fight  in  earlier  cases. 
MartynDay. 

Leigh,  Day  & Co 
Solicitors. 

25  St  John's  Lane, 

London  EC1M4LB. 


RICHARD  Thomas  must  be 
bavins  us  on.  The  simple 


■ ■having  us  on.  The  simple 
reason  why  tobacco  compa- 
nies have  fought  to  evade 
their  responsibility  is  that  ad- 
mitting even  partial  liability 
makes  their  product  unsale- 
able, because  into  the  price 
they  must  build  full  compen- 
sation for  victims. 

This  would  probably  place 
fee  cost  of  cigarettes  at  10-30 
times  as  much  as  at  present. 
There  might  still  be  those 
willing  to  pay.  But  at  least  fee 
consequences  of  their  addic- 
tion would  be  covered  by 
some  form  of  commercial 
healthcare  insurance. 

There  is  a worldwide  revo- 
lution going  on  in  which  busi- 
ness is  having  to  take  respon- 
sibility for  fee  consequences 
of  its  mistakes.  No  hypocrisy 
attaches  to  this  long-awaited 
and  benign  transformation  of 
corporate  strategy. 

(Dr)  Grant  Ledgerwood. 
Reader  in  Corporate  Strategy, 
University  of  Greenwich. 
London  SKIS  6BU. 


Disagreements  beyond  number 


YASMIN  Alibhal-Brown’s 
article  (Black  Britain  and 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear 


I article  (Black  Britain  and 
Labour,  for  better  car  worse, 
February  ll)  is  selective  and 
misleading:  fee  quotes  from 
my  New  Statesman  column 
where  I congratulated  John 
Maim*  for  being  the  first  lead- 
ing political  figure  to  speak  so 
positively  on  race.  Blair  has 
been  silent.  Then  she  leaps  in- 
elegantly onto  the  latest  band- 
wagon, asylum-seekers,  invit- 
ing me  to  walk  wife  John 
Major  to  refugee  centres.  She 
need  only  have  turned  to  an- 
other column,  where  I put  Ann 


Widdecombe  to  the  sword  for 
her  complacency  on  the  hun- 
ger-strikers. Such  is  Mrs 
Brown’s  slavish  defaice  of 
Labour  that  those  of  us  who 
demand  more  blacks  in  Parl- 
iament are  accused  at  having  a 
fixation  with  numbers.  I 
remember  Mrs  Brown  scream- 
ing Mae  murder  for  more 
black  women  in  this  or  feat 
place  Everywhere  more  num- 
bers, except  where  it  disturbs 
the  complacency  of  Labour. 
DarcnsHowe. 

MayaflRoad, 

London  SE24. 


The  continuing  search  for  the 
Church’s  missing  millions 


long-term  job  security  is  an 
excellent  attempt  to  address 
fee  problem  of  insecurity.  It 
allows  the  Labour  Party  to 
address  a major  issue  to  the 
electorate,  help  keep  public 
spending  down,  to  get  more 
flexibility  from  public-sector 
workers  and  enable  the  lead- 
ership to  pursue  other  man- 
ifesto pledges  such  as  em- 
ployment and  education. 

This  proposal  is  another 
example  of  Labour's  ability 
to  renew  Its  thinking  in  fee 
contemporary  era.  This  polit- 
ical maturity  is  uncharacter- 
istic of  such  a young  leader 
and  shadow  cabinet  It  sug- 
gests to  me  that  Labour  are 
prepared  for  government  — 
and  to  make  a real  difference 
to  people’s  lives. 

Mark  A Matthews. 

88  Cairns  Road, 

Westbury  Park, 

Bristol  BS67TQ. 


GEORGE  Austin  gives  a 
twee  and  typically  blin- 


V3twee  and  typically  blin- 
kered Christian  view  of  what 
faith  Is  (First  fill  your  church. 
February  10).  In  stating  that 
certain  churches  might  be 
reducing  God  to  a puppet. 
Lord  Runcie  (Runcie  attacks 
church  ‘ravers',  February  10) 
is  in  no  way  “monstrously  ar- 
rogant or  foolishly  blinkered". 

What  is  feith  when  so  many 
come  to  church  feeling  Inse- 
cure? Instead  of  being  greeted 
wife  Christian  love,  they  are 
made  to  feel  guilty  about  their 
lives  and  buffeted  with 
psychological  warfare.  And,  as 
arms  rise  up  to  trite  melodies, 
rather  than  the  poetry  and 
hymns  which  have  lasted 
through  fee  ages.  I wonder 
who  is  pulling  the  strings? 
Stephen  Hegedus. 

School  of  Education. 
University  of  Southampton, 
Highfidd  S017 1BJ. 


ing  as  society  moves  reso- 
lutely into  post-modernism. 
It's  more  “effete  liberalism" 
we  need,  which  really  means 
men  and  women  wife  active, 
enquiring  minds.  They  may 
provide  us  wife  tools  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on.  not  at- 
tempt to  return  to  a golden  era 
of  rull  churches  and  orthodox 
believing. 

Mike  Parsons. 

Diocesan  Director  of 
Ordlnands, 

Diocese  of  Gloucester. 

The  Rectory,  Hempsted, 
Gloucester  GL2  5LW. 


OUR  democracy  is  de- 
meaned when  a political 


w#meaned  when  a political 
party  tries  to  cash  in  on  the 
fear  many  people  have  of  los- 
ing their  job.  In  feet,  no 
promises  are  possible  in  this 
area.  The  answer  is  to  banish 
fear. 

I have  enjoyed  at  least  four 
opportunities  of  a lifelong 
job,  all  spurned.  I did  strike 
out.  with  limited  success. 
Now,  I don’t  have  any  hon- 
ours, nor  much  money.  But  I 
do  have  freedom  and  self- 
respect.  They  are  available 
without  dependence  on  any 
political  party. 

Francis  Bennion. 

5 Old  Nursery  View, 
Remington. 

Oxford  OXl  5NT. 


IF  fee  Church  Is  now  "paying 
the  price  for  the  effete  liberal 


I fee  price  for  the  effete  liberal 
elitism”  of  fee  Runcie  era. 
why  is  it  that  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  been 
anything . but  liberal,  is  in 
.grave  difficulties  over  voca- 
tions? And  why  is  it  that  while 
most  CofE  dioceses  are  striv- 
ing hard  to  sponsor  vocations 
to  fee  priesthood,  we  almost 
all  report  that  we  have  an 
over-abundance  of  men  and 
women  training  for  the  office 
of  Reader,  which  requires  al- 
most as  much  training? 

The  answers  are  certainly 
not  to  be  found  in  the  trite  tra- 
ditionalism of  the  likes  of, 
George  Austin  hut  are  part  of 
the  painful  progress  all  large 
organisations  are  experienc- 


V/OUR  doom-laden  report  on 
T the  decline  in  attendance 
(Crisis  in  fee  Church,  Febru- 
ary 7)  is  not  entirely  bom  out 
by  fee  statistical  Diets.  Confir- 
mations did  not  foil  by  over  20 
per  cent  but  rather  rose  In  fee 
dioceses  of  Truro,  Durham 
ami  Newcastle.  All  clergy  in 
this  diocese  report  Increased 
interest,  reflected  in  the  level 
of  giving,  which  has  risen 
steadily  for  fee  past  five  years. 
Jeremy  Dowling. 
Communications  Officer, 
Diocese  of  Truro. 

Rosecare  Villa  Farm, 
StGennys,  Bude, 

Cornwall  EX23  0BG. 


YOU  mention  the  Diocese  of 
Durham  amongst  those 


I Durham  amongst  those 
with  a serious  decline  in  con- 
firmation numbers.  In  1995 
Durham  showed  an  increase 
of  17.8  per  cent,  and  in  1996 
just  a fraction  below  the  1996 
figures. 

(Rt  Rev)  Michael  Dun  elm. 
Bishop  ofDurham, 

Auckland  Castle, 

Co  Durham  DL14  7NR. 


A Country  Diary 


LYNHER  VALLEY:  On  top  of 
Cadson  Bury  a dozen  sturdy 
ponies  graze  off  turf,  foraying 
into  and  trampling  encroach- 
ing brambles  and  gorse.  The 
outer  ditch  and  steep,  bank  of 
this  imposing  Iron  Age  fort, 
high  above  the  River  Lynher. 
are  masked  with  spiky  furze 
bushes,  covered  In  buds  with 
a few  opened  yellow  flowers. 
This  curious  precipitous  hill, 
its  flattened  oval  top  sur- 
rounded by  prehistoric  earth 
defences,  rises  steeply  above 
a wooded  river  cliff;  a mile 
south-west  of  Callington.  Be- 
low, along  fee  valley,  old 
oaks,  alders,  holly  and  birch 
extend  in  a sweep  of  unbro- 
ken woodland  southwards, 
past  Newton  Ferrers  to  Clap- 
per bridge  below  Fillaton  and 
beyond.  By  mid-afternoon, 
Cadson  Bury’s  dome-shaped 
shadow  has  crept  across  fee 
river,  shading  grey  lichened 
branches  and  twigs,  with  pur- 
ple and  brown  buds,  and  cast- 
ing dendritic  shadows  on  pas- 
tures sloping  up  from 
medieval  Newbridge.  The 
river  runs  quietly,  its  water 
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Ham 


Matthew  Norman 


WITH  a day  to  go  be- 
fore the  Sleaze 
Roadshow  *97  hits 
Tatton,  the  anticipation  in 
Neil  Hamilton's  constitu- 
ency mounts  by  the  hour. 
Although  Mr  Hamilton 
thought  better  of  carrying 
through  his  libel  action 
against  this  paper,  you  will 
recall  that  he  has  used 
threatening  legalietters  to 
terrorise  local  bookshops 
into  returning  stocks  of  the 
Guardian  book  Sleaze.  Any- 
one prevented  by  this  ele- 
gant tactic  from  reading 
about  their  MP  has  only  one 
more  day  to  wait:  tomorrow 
we  will  be  bringing  the  book 
to  you.  In  the  Sleazemobile 
will  be  co-author  David 
Leigh,  who  will  be  signing 
copies,  while  also  on  sale 
will  be  exclusive  T-shirts 
(in  trendily  baggy  XL  size) 
featuring  one  of  last  year's 
more  striking  Guardian 
headlines.  Whether  Mr 
Hamilton  will  extend  t™ 
courageous  legal  campaign 
to  the  Sleazemobile,  we 
shall  have  to  wait  and  see. 


Till  disillusion  and 
failure  do  us  part 


■■■HOSE  trying  to  select 
H a replacement  for  the 
I late  Martin  Redmond 
as  Labour  candidate  for  Don 
Valley  may  have  been  aided 
by  the  Independent.  Under 
the  headline  “Blair  hit  by 
Old  Labour  junket",  the 
paper  yesterday  splashed 
with  news  that  two  of  the 
front  runners — Doncaster 
council  leader  Peter  Welsh 
and  Labour  group  chair- 
man Tony  Sellars — are 
among  those  savaged  by  the 
District  Auditor  for  boozy 
lunches,  foreign  trips  and 
general  free-loading.  Had 
the  Independent  had  more 
space,  it  would  surely  have 
pointed  out  that,  with  two 
rivals  badly  damaged,  one 
obvious  beneficiary  of  its 
splash  story  is  Yvette 
Cooper.  Miss  Cooper,  New 
Labour’s  preference  for  the 
seat  (her  gentleman  caller 
is  Gordon  Brown’s  adviser, 
Ed  Balls)  is  also  employed 
as  a leader  writer  at  the 
Independent. 

IN  further  had  news  for 
Mr  Blair,  my  Mend 
Terry  Major-Ball  rings 
to  report  gloomy  portents 
for  the  Labour  leader  at  a 
recent  Oldie  magazine 
lunch.  “I  began  to  get  the 
impression  that  he  was  in 
for  a hard  time,”  says 
Terry,  “because  there 
seemed  to  be  too  many  hud- 
dles of  leftwing  people  in 
corners.  I thought  this 
doesn’t  bode  well  for  Mr 
Blair.  1 don’t  have  any  evi- 
dence, but  seeing  the  people 
that  were  gathered  there,  it 
looked  like  trouble  for 
somebody.”  The  omens  for 
Terry  are  brighten  his  new 
column  starts  in  the  Ex- 
press today. 


THE  winner  of  the  1997 
Diagram  Prize,  a com- 
petition organised  by 
the  Bookseller  to  honour 
the  oddest  book  title  of  the 
year,  has  been  announced. 
Honourable  mentions  were 
made  on  behalf  of  God's 
Chewable  Vitamin  C For 
The  Spirit  and  Old  Tractors 
And  The  Men  Who  Love 
Them,  but  the  worthy  victor 
is  that  great  Hellenic  block- 
buster, Greek  Rural  Post- 
men And  Their  Cancella- 
tion  Numbers.  

Following  his  recent 
naughtiness  In  West 
Drayton,  where  his 
rudeness  upset  the  vicar, 
Andrew  Lloyd-Webber  is  in 
trouble  again  on  the  church 
front  Kate  Ashbrook 
writes  from  the  Open 
Spaces  Society  about  St 
Mary’s,  the  church  attached 
to  noble  Lord  Andrew's 
house  in  Sydmonton  in 
Hampshire  which  he  has 
turned  into  his  private 
theatre,  with  a sign  saying 
it  stands  in  a private  gar- 
den. Andrew,  Miss  Ash- 
brook points  out  is  founder 
of  the  Open  Churches  Trust 
a body  committed  to  pre- 
serving public  access  to  the 
houses  of  God. 

WHAT  our  own 

Health  Secretary 
Dynamo  (formerly 
Dozy)  Don-ell  must  make  of 
his  Czech  Republic  counter- 
part, who  can  say,  but  we 
salute  Jan  Strasky  for  his 
heroic  intransigence.  Mr 
Strasky,  who  smoked  a fag 
at  the  bedside  of  Vaclav 
Havel  while  the  latter 
awaited  an  operation  for 
lung  cancer,  has  responded 
to  the  smoking  ban  imposed 
on  government  buildings 
since  the  President's 

recovery  with  the  words: 
‘Til  continue  smoking 
about  25  a day.  Why  should 
I quit?  I’m  not  coughing  in 
the  mornings.” 


fWUMuy  TOgEttP^THrigirl 


| Commentary 


Catherine 

Bennett 


For  the  Guardian's  lat- 
est' sweetheart,  Patsy 
Kenslt,  the  prospect  of 

matrimony  can  Hardly 

be  novel,  or  even  promising. 
As  the  Sunday  Times  pointed 
out,  in  an  important  “Focus” 
article  last  week,  she  has 
been  married  twice  before,  to 
men  in  the  same  profession  as 
her  current  fiancd.  the  tal- 
ented yob,  Liam  Gallagher. 

In  tnp  circumstances,  the 
sudden  postponement  of  their 
wedding  might  be  regarded  as 
a blessing;  a useful  pause  in 
which  Kens  it  might  find  tfmp 
to  consider  the  woe  that  is  in 
marriage  generally,  and,  in 
particular,  in  marriage  to  pop 
stars.  But  the  aborted  nup- 
tials have  caused  nothing  but 
consternation:  Monday’s  non- 
marriage  dominated  the  front 
pages  of  the  Mirror  and  the 
Sun  — “The  snap  decision  by 
the  Oasis  star-  and  his  girl 
stunned  a world  waiting  ex- 
citedly for  the  marriage  of  the 
year."  The  snap  decision  also 


stunned  the  Guardian;  a de- 
velopment which  is,  depend- 
ing on  your  point  of  view, 1 
either  a spectacular  piece  of 

dumhlng-np,  or  confirmation 
that,  where  marriage  la  con- 
cerned, Clerkenwell  is  no  less 
tender-hearted  than  Wapping. 

The  Kenslt/ Gallagher  can- 
cellation was  particularly  poi- 
gnant, fining,  as  it  did,  in 

Britain's  first  National  Mar- 
riage Week,  an  event  devised 
by  Richard  Kane,  director  of  a 
charity  called  Marriage 
Resource.  He  wants  us  to  get 
spliced,  or  rather  to  "moti- 
vate people  to  invest  again  in 
those  relationships".  Already, 
Kane's  national  matchmaking 
scheme  has  enjoyed  Quanti- 
ties of  publicity,  all  of  it  posi- 
tive. Even  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Lord  Mackay.  who  has 
dace  more  than  most  to  make 
marriage  pointless  and  uncer- 
tain. now  believes  that  the 
Government  should  be  urging 
matrimony  through  suitable 
“role-models”  — Liam  and 
Patsy?  “We  need  to  promote  a 
vision  of  marriage  that  is  first 
and  foremost  positive,”  he 
said.  “We  need  to  emphasise 
not  only  the  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities. but  also  the  joys 
and  satisfactions,  of  a com- 
mitted relationship.'’ 

Disappointingly,  Lord 
Mackay  did  not  explain  why 
marriage  should  be  synony- 
mous with  “a  committed 
relationship”.  Is  there  some- 


thing extra  special  about  a- 
marriage  which  simply  can- 
not be  obtained  from  a long- 
term partnership  that  has  not 
been  officially  recognised  by 
Church  and  State?  There 
must  be,  for  Lord  Mackay  is 
doing  nothing  to  strengthen 
unofficial  liaisons,  preferring 
to  support  a programme  of 
government-funded  projects 
which  “make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  marriage-support  ser- 
vices for  the  next  century”. 

To  judge  by  Mackays  enthu- 
siasm for  matrimony,  you 
would  never  dream  that  four 
out  of  10  marriages  now  foil, 
that  divorce  rose  sixfold  be- 
tween 1952  and  1991,  that  Brit- 
ain has  the  highest  divorce  rate 
in  Europe,  that  the  marriage 
rate  has  halved  since  the  1970s. 
Same  might  look  at  these  fig- 
ures and  deduce,  from  tM**  fail- 
ure and  disillusion,  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with 
marriage.  Supporters  of  mar- 1 
riage  conclude,  on  foe  contrary, 
that  there  is  Mrmftrtitng  wrong 
with  the  candidates.  It  Is  the 
participants,  not  the  institu-  j 
turn,  that  need  changing.  This 
week,  the  psychologist.  Oliver  | 
James  warned  dissatisfied 
spouses  not  to  ask  too  much  of 
the  married  condition,  rather 
to  “ask  yourself  what’s  wrong 
with  you”.  The  Counselling  ser- 
vice. Relate,  is  recommending 
"relationship  education”  for 
schoolchildren,  to  prepare 


them  for  marriage  and  marital 
crises. 

It  is  bard,  however,  to  imag- 
ine how  marriage  could  be 
promoted,  or  even  defined,  in 
a classroom.  Is  a church  wed- 
ding a solemn  sacrament,  an 
exchange  of  vows  made  in  the 
sight  of  God?  Because  If  so. 
how  come  a divorce  and  con- 
fessed adulterer  is  going  to  be 
the  future  head  of  the  Church 
of  England?  Is  a secular  wed- 
ding in  a register  office  a 
binding  contract,  with  con- 
tractual obligations?  How  can 
it  be.  when  there  are  no  pen- 
alties for  reneging  on  that 
contract,  and  the  law  speci- 
fies that  no  fault  attaches  to 
the  person  who  breaks  it? 
Once  it  is  admitted  that  nei- 
ther the  Church,  nor  the 
I State,  nor  society,  thinks  that 
marriage  vows  should  be  en- 
forced, or  tbat  defaulters 
should  be  punished,  what  are 
the  teachers  to  say  about  the 
stability  of  marriage?  True, 
they  could  argue  that  divorce 
is  agonising  and  expensive. 
Bright  pupils  will  know  the 
answer  to  that  one:  don’t  get 
married  in  the  first  place. 


BUT  few  people  are 
prepared!  to  accept 
that  the  answer  to 
Britain's  divorce  epi- 
demic could  be  as  simple  as 
that  At  Demos,  for  example, 
the  thinkers  have  thank,  and 
come  up  with  the  idea  of 
"time-limited  marriages"  of, 
say,  10  years.  Is  this  really  an 
Improvement  on  a regular 
marriage,  time-limited  by  div- 
orce? What  happens  when  one 
partner  wants  to  renew  the 
contract  and  the  other 
doesn't?  The  aim,  apparently. 
Is  to  give  marriage  “new  en- 
ergy”, by  allowing  couples  to 
invent  their  own  "rituals  of 
public  commitment".  But  as 
even  Liam  and  Patsy  appear 
to  understand,  a ritual  is  only 
a ritual  when  the  participants 
recognise  it  as  such.  “Mar- 


riage does  not  need  to  become 
obsolete,"  the  thinkers  argue. 
But  how  could  it  not,  when 
replaced  by  marriage  a la  De- 
mos multitudinous,  DTY, 
short-term,  entirely  meaning- 
less contracts? 

As  the  divorce  figures 
show,  marriage  in  Britain  is 
already  half-way  to  obsoles- 
cence. For  many  people  it  dif- 
fers from  other  long-term 
relationships  only  in  that  you 
must  first  wait  and  then  be 
fined  la  order  to  get  osrt  of  it 
Of  course,  as  long  as  marriage 
bas  existed,  married  people 
have  tried  to  escape.  Until 
very  recently,  the  only  ones 
allowed  to  do  so  were  rich 
men  Women,  as  Professor 
Lawrence  Stone  has  shown  In 
his  histories  of  marriage  and  ! 
divorce,  had  the  option  of 
staying,  or  of  losing  every- 
thing. "The  overwhelming 
ideology  of  female  subordina- 
tion and  inferiority,  drilled 
Into  every  member  of  the 
society  by  clerical  sermons, 
state  regulations,  marital 
handbooks,  and  both  elite  and  : 
popular  culture,  induced  do- 
cility in  most  wives.”  he  says 
in  Broken  Lives.  This,  rather 
than  everlasting  love  or  pa- 
rental responsibility , appears 
to  be  why  so  many  marriages 
once  answered  Lord  Mack- 
ay's  ideal  of  “lifelong  commit- 
ment to  one  person”. 

Like  driving  a car.  and 
travelling  abroad,  divorce  has 
been  democratised.  What  was 
permissible  for  an  ttite  may 
turn  out  catastrophic  for  a 
nation.  But  it  is  no  use,  now, 
for  Lord  Mackay  to  lecture  us 
on  the  unfortunate  social  con- 
sequences of  the  end  of  mar- 
riage, for  he,  the  architect  of 
the  "no-feult”  divorce,  has 
contributed  to  its  downfall. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  res- 
urrect what  Is  gone,  he  might 
to  do  better  to  support  its  tie 
facto  replacement,  saving  his 
homilies  for  National  Cohabi- 
tation Week. 


A cornerstone 
we’d  be  better 
off  losing 


The  death  of  Wired  UK  marks  more  than  the  rejection  of  a rightwing  libertarian  agenda. 
It  also  shows,  says  Douglas  Rushkoff,  that  British  readers  would  not  be  intimidated 

Beware  faulty  wiring 


Y PULLING  the 
plug  on  the  United 
Kingdom  version 
erf  its  neon  hl-tech 
monthly,  Wired 
has  done  more  tHari 
raring]  g publication.  It  Hat? 
admitted  yet  another  defeat  in  i 
its  campaign  to  equate  the 
digital  revolution  with  Ameri- 1 
can-style  rightwing  libertar- 
ianism, and  to  dominate  dis- 
cussions about  futurism  and. 
cultural  ideology  with  mem- 
bers of  its  own,  highly 
regarded  posse. 

A propaganda  effort  that 
has  proved  quite  effective  on 
both  the  business  and  hLtech 
communities  of  the  US, 
Wired’s  Ventures’  strategy  of 
coercion  through  a combina- 
tion of  hype  and  Intimidation 
just  didn't  work  on  Britain's 
digital  enthusiasts,  who  were 
already  poised  to  resist  what 
they  see  as  rampant  cultural 
imperialism  from  American 
media  conglomerates. 

Making  matters  worse, 
Wired  originally  chose  to 
team  up  with  the  Guardian 
which,  though  not  radically 
leftist,  employs  writers  and 
appeals  to  readers  who  might 
not  be  .willing  to  accept  all  the 
gifts  of  Western  capitalism 
sight  unseen.  The  resulting' 
rift  was  never  successfully 

healed. 

But  Britain’s  rejection  of 
Wired  amounts  to  much  more 


than  a clash  over  economic 
policy;  tt  is  a rejection  of  a 
brand  erf  media  more  coercive 
than  tt  is  informative.  Much 
more  practical  than  Ameri- 
cans in  their  approach  to  the 
Internet.  British  computer 
users  I spoke  to  said  they  were 
looking  for  a magazine  that 
explained  how  things  work, 
why  they  were  important,  or 
what  to  look  out  for.  “Wired 
used  buzzwords  and  catehph- 
rases  that  only  insiders  would 
understand,”  one  Londoner 
explained.  "The  magazine  1 
made  it  dear  that  there  are 
insiders  and  outsiders.”  Or,  as 
a young  British  hacker  e- 1 
mailed  me  on  hearing  the  I 
news,  “They  tried  to  teD  us 
how  to  think,  so  we  told  them 
to  f — nff  " 

While  the  British  internet 
community  might  be  a more 
sceptical,  even  paranoid  audi- 
ence than  America’s,  their 
perceptions  of  the  agendas 
underlying  Wired's  invasion 
of  UK  media-  space  are  not 
entirely  inaccurate.  The  in- 
creasingly common  opinion  in 
the  magazine’s  hometown, of 
San  Francisco  Is  that  Wired 
was  never  realty  more  than  an 
elaborate  public-relations 
strategy. 

Originally  conceived  by  a 
small  clique  of  American 
media  theorists.  Wired  might 
best  be  understood  more  as 
the  outgrowth  of  a branch  erf 


social  theory  and  control  than 
of  the  techno-utopianism  with 
which  it  is  so  often  associated. 
The  publishers  quickly  sought 
alliances  with  two  major  US 
high-profile,  hl-tech  camps: 
the  West  Coast's  Whole  Earth 
Review  crowd  of  pro-technol- 
ogy environmental  advocates, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology’s  famed 
Media  Lab,  run  by  Nicholas 
Negroponte. 

The  loose  association  of  edi- 
tors and  experts  nnder 
Wired’s  masthead  consisted 
mostly  of  people  who  were 
either  already,  or  soon  to  be- 
come, associated  with  the 
Global  Business  Network,  a 
first-class  menu  of  futurist 
business  and  technology  advi- 
sors including  Kevin  Kelly, 
John  Barlow,  Negroponte,  and 
many  of  the  other  digerati 
who  have  appeared  on  Wired 
magazine’s  covers.  One  popu- 
lar method  of  determining 
who  has  been  invited  into  this 
select  group  erf  advisors  (who 
often  gamer  over  $10,000  per 
hour  for  their  wisdom,  while 
Wired  Ventures  loses  money) 
is  to  read  the  magazine  Lau- 
rie Anderson,  amongst  others, 
sat  her  Wired  cover  and  fea- 
ture almost  simultaneously 
with  her  appointment  to  the 

elite  group. 

Another  common  percep- 
tion in  Silicon  Valley  is  that 
the  other  way  to  get  on  the 


Check  mission  control 

Keith  Ewing  and  Conor  Gearty  on  the 

Government’s  forced  concessions  to  the  Police  Bill 


THE  Government  has  now 
conceded  the  fundamen- 
tal point  erf  constitutional 
principle  that  there  should  be 
prior  authorisation  by  a judi- 
cial Commissioner  before  bug- 
ging is  authorised  by  the 
police.  This  principle,  estab- 
lished ever 200  years  ago,  is  no 
mere  formality,  for  it  secures 
a degree  of  independence  and 
supervision  erf  the  criminal- 
justice  process  by  someone 


who  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  Investigation  of  the  of- 
fence in  question.  ' 

Some  may  regret  that  the 
principle  is  not  more  whole- 
heartedly embraced  by  the 
proposals.  But  it  Is  immensely 
significant  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  con- 
cede as  much  as  it  has,  and 
that  prior  authorisation  will 
be  necessary  not  only  in  cases 
affecting  legal,  medical  or 


journalistic  privilege,  but  also 
where  the  police  operation  in- 
volves intrusion  into  residen- 
tial dwellings,  offices  and 
hotel  bedrooms. 

To  the  extent  that  the  pro- 
posals go  this  for  is  a tribute 
to  the  democratic  process  and 
the  power  of  civil  society, 
even  if  paradoxically  the  im- 
mediate pressure  for  change 
came  from  the  unelected 
second  chamber.  It  does  not 


cover  of  Wired  is  to  hire  the 
Global  Business  Network  as 
your  consulting  firm  — and 
follow  their  advice  — In  the 
belief  that  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  glowing 
articles  about  your  savvy 
media  and  technology 
strategies. 

Futurism  has  always  been 
an  act  erf  will;  those  who  give 
advice  are  naturally  going  to 
promote  themselves  as  the  ex- 
clusive purveyors  of  secreted 
wisdom.  But  when  a maga- 
zine  represents  itself  as  jour- , 
nalism  yet  actually  serves  al- 
most as  the  newsletter  and  1 
promotional  arm  of  a consult- 
ing firm  with  a particular 
agenda,  something  is  amiss, 
and  eventually  its  readers 
will  catch  on.  Perhaps  Wired 
attempted  to  enact  its  plan 
i just  a bit  too  aggressivriy. 

Brilliant  students  of  media 
coercion,  the  people  who  put 
Wired  together  are  surely 
aware  of  the  subtle  effect  of 
their  complex  layouts  and  ox- 
ymoronic  insiders'  puns. 
They  are  employing  the  cut- 
and-paste  techniques  of  folks 
from  the  Dadaists  to  William 
Burroughs,  but  to  decidedly 
different  ends. 

The  experience  pf  reading 
Wired  is  to  be  made  confused: 
watch  out  the  Internet  is  a 
scary  place.  Their  bizarre  jux- 
tapositions of  words  and 
images  is  more  than  an  arts; 


mean,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posals are  beyond  reproach: 
the  authority  of  the  police  to 
self-authorlse  In  urgent  cases 

will  need  to  be  scrutinised 
carefully,  and  attention  win 
need  to  be  paid  to  the  meaning 
of  “serious  crime”. 

Also  important  is  the  fact 
1 that  the  Commissioners 
(people  who  hold  high  judicial 
office}  are  likely  to  be  based 
mainly  in  London.  True.  High 
Court  judges  do  deal  with 
criminal  matters  outside  the 
capital;  but  there  are  ques- 
tions about  how  readily  acces- 
sible they  will  be  in  some  local 
police  areas.  Nor  will  they 
have  the  same  degree  of 
knowledge  erf  local  conditions 
as  will  circuit  judges,  of  whom 
there  are  more. 

Nevertheless  the  proposals 


style;  it  is  a proven  program- 
ming technique.  A method  of 
persuasion. 

Frankly.  I like  a lot  of  what 
Wired  offers.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  magazines  with  long, 
thoughtful  articles  by  some  of 
today's  most  Interesting  writ- 
ers. Publisher  Louis  Rossetto 
is  one  of  the  smartest  people 
in  the  world  thinking  about 
new  media.  However,  when  it 
becomes  apparent  that  his 
magazine  does  not  disclose  its 
true  cultural  agenda  or  its 
relationships  to  its  subjects, 
but  rather  manipulates  its 
readers  into  a state  of  suggest- 
ible anxiety,  through  cleverly 
exploited  language  and  de- 
sign, I am  tempted  to  reject 
the  entire  publication,  just  as 
the  UK  did. 

In  a sense,  Wired  UK  never 
really  existed.  It  was  an 
American  publication  with  a 
particular  agenda  masquerad- 
ing as  a British  effort  No 
doubt  they  will  continue  to 
distribute  their  ideas 
throughout  Britain,  but  at 
least  they’ll  be  doing  so  a bit 
more  honestly:  they’ll  simply 
export  the  US  edition  of 
Wired,  which  is  all  they 
really  meant  to  do  in  the  first 
place. 

Douglas  Rushkoff  is  author  of 
Cybaria,  Media  Virus  and,  most 
recently.  Children  of  Chaos 
(HarperColllns) 


represent  an  important,  if 
reluctant,  concession  which 
should  now  be  extended  to 
other  areas  of  police  surveil- 
lance. As  matters  stand,  the 
police  can  tap  people's  tele- 
phones. and  the  security  ser- 
vice can  “bug  and  burgle”  on 
the  authority  of  a Home  Office 
warrant  alone.  The  role  of  the 
Commissioner  in  these  cases 
Is  confined  to  reviewing  the 
granting  of  warrants  after  the 
event  Now  that  the  principle 
of  prior  judicial  authorisation 
has  been  reasserted,  it  is 
essential  that  it  is  extended 
into  these  areas  as  well. 

Keith  Ewing  and  Conor  Gearty 
are  Jaw  professors  at  King's 
College,  London  and  authors  of 
A Law  Too  Far  (Civil  Liberties 
Research  Unit  at  King’s  College) 


David  McKie 

THERE  are  not  many  po- 
litical issues  where  all 
the  good,  honest,  demo- 
cratic arguments  point  the 
same  way  and  all  the  bad  ones 
the  other,  but  there  are  a few, 
and  a couple  were  satisfy- 
ingly  commingled  in  a debate 
to  the  Lords  last  week.  One  is 
the  need  to  be  open  and  dean 
about  the  sources  of  party- 
political  funding;  the  other, 
the  case  for  removing  heredi- 
tary peers  from  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Sometimes  their  continuing 
presence  is  defended  in 
pseudo-mystical  terms.  Our 
constitution  has  weathered 
the  ages.  The  peerage  has 
been  one  of  its  cornerstones. 
Irrational  though  du-  institu- 
tion may  be.  somehow  it 
works.  Pull  out  this  stone, 
and  you  risk  bringing  down 
the  edifice.  People  who  use 
this  argument  in  almost  any 
context  are  usually  up  to  no 
good.  They  seek  to  shore  up 
the  edifice  because  they  want 
to  shore  up  themselves,  or 
their  interests  and  causes. 
But  once  you  abandon  the 
mystical,  there  isn’t  a great 
deal  left. 

We  are  constantly  told  by 
Conservative  newspapers 
that  the  system  brings  into 
Parliament  a random  selec- 
tion of  non-professional  poli- 
ticians who  are  often  a fairer 
cross-section  of  the  world  out- 
side Westminster  than  elec- 
tions can  ever  provide.  “11  is 
helpful  to  the  body  politic.” 
the  latest  Cecil  to  sit  in  the 
Cabinet  Viscount  C ran  borne,  < 
announced  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  “for  Parliament  to  con- 
tain a body  of  amateur  politi- 
cians. The  only  such  body  we  I 
now  have  is  the  hereditary'  I 
peerage,  and  it  is  a body  cho- 
sen by  lot.  The  inventors  of 
democracy  — the  Athenians 
— would  say  that  was  the 
fairest  system  of  alL”  The 
Telegraph  also  tells  us  how  I 
grateful  we  ought  to  be  that  I 
hereditary  peers  include 
some  of  our  greatest  landown- 
ers, a tribe  only  scantily  rep- 1 
resented  in  the  Commons. 
These  two  arguments  seem  to 
me  to  exclude  each  other,  but 
when  you're  defending  the 
continuing  role  of  hereditary 
peers,  anything  goes. 

The  argument  about  the 
sources  of  party  funding  is,  if 
anything,  even  simpler.  When 
Lord  Nolan  and  his  commit- 
tee were  charged  with  looking 
at  sleaze,  they  were  naturally 
anxious  that  party  funding 
should  be  part  of  the  terri- 
tory. After  all,  a study  of 
sleaze  which  wholly  ignored 
what's  emerged  about  some 
Conservative  benefactions  — 
names  like  As  11  Nadir,  Octav 
Botnar  and  John  Latsis  come 
particularly  to  mind  — would 


be  rather  like  an  inquest  into 
the  death  or  Caesar  from 
which  all  mention  of  Cassius 
was  banned.  But  Nolan  was 
told  by  John  Major  to  keep  off 
this  territory  and  eventually 
dropped  the  issue,  though 
saving  that  if  he  couldn't  do 
it.  someone  else  should.  tHe 
favoured  a parliamentary- 
select  committee,  which  sug- 
gests he  is  no  great  student  of 
select  committees.) 

Lost  week's  debate,  on  a 
motion  by  Lord  Jenkins  of 
I Hillhead  demanding  an  in- 
j quiry.  if  not  by  Nolan  then  by- 
somebody  else,  ran  much  as 
one  would  have  predicted. 
Jenkins  and  allies  demanded 
greater  openness;  the  Ccmser- 
j vatives  said  there  was  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  Weil,  ut- 
most nothing  to  worry  about. 
There  is  one  faint  sniff  of 
fishiness  which  Is  getting  to 
them.  It  seems:  the  so-called 
blind  fund  set  up  by  business- 
men. their  names  unknown  to 
the  Labour  lender,  to  fond 
Tony  Blair's  activities.  But 
the  idea  that  businessmen 
giving  generously  to  the  Con- 
servative  Party  were 
rewarded  with  subsequent 
honours  was  dismissed  ns 
sick  fantasy.  As  maybe  it  is.  Is 
Nadir  a marquess'.'  Is  Botnar 
an  earl?  Did  Late  is  land  a life 
peerage?  Of  course  not.  Odd. 
though,  that  on  Labour  calcu- 
lations. 65  per  cent  of  honours 
to  industry  under  Thatcher 
and  68  per  cent  under  Major 
have  gone  to  people  who  gave 
to  Conservative  funds  . . . 

AND  so  we  came  to  the 
vote:  138  in  favour  of 
an  inquiry,  185  against. 
And  how  did  Lhe  hereditary 
peers,  who  we're  told  are  so 
often  better  attuned  to  public 
concerns  than  are  our  MPs, 
divide  on  this  issue'.'  Well.  36 
(eight  Labour.  16  Lib  Denis.  io 
taking  the  crossbench  whip 
and  two  others,  but  not  one 
Conservative)  voted  for  open- 
ness and  the  inquiry.  The 
other  119  were  against  it. 

1 have  looked  up  these  119 
people  to  see  how  far  they 
resemble  that  cross-section  erf 
the  ordinary  electorate,  that 
near-semblance  of  a group 
chosen  by  lot,  which  the 
words  of  Lord  Cran  borne  and 
others  might  have  led  us  to 
expect  Fifty-two  were  Old 
Etonians',  over  100  had  been 
to  a public  school.  Forty-three 
were  products  of  Oxbridge. 
And  just  two  — yes.  just  two 
— were  women. 

To  put  it  another  way,  in 
any  electorate  of  which  this 
lot  were  a true  random 
sample,  44  per  cent  (19  million 
people)  would  be  Etonians, 
and  approaching  40  million 
would  be  public-school  prod- 
ucts. Over  15  million  would 
have  made  it  to  Oxbridge. 
Then  there's  age.  Eighty  one 
per  cent  of  electors  would  be 
over  50,  57  per  cent  over  60. 
and  26  per  cent  over  70. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the 
sexes,  just  735,000  women 
would  be  struggling  to  co- 
exist with  some  42.5  million 
men.  That  may  be  how  the 
world  looks  to  Viscount  Cran- 
borne  this  morning,  but  it’s 
not  what  I find  in  the  pages  of 
Social  Trends. 
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Nineteen 
Eighty -Four. 


Nineteen  Fight  v -Four  is  the.'dnd  gvea test  hook  ol 
I he  century,  us  voted  lor  by  Water*  (one's  cu.simnors 
and  Channel  I viewers.  To  find  out  which  other 
great  work*  make  up  the  lhO  Looks  of  the  Century  and 
for  an  essential  guide  lo  iiOlh  century  literature,  visit 
anv  Witter 'sionc's  bookshop.  If,  while  you're  (here,  you 
discover  there  are  sonic  vou  haven  I read,  from  now 
until  the  end  of  February  you  can  buy  any  lour  titles 
from  the  list  for  the  price  of  three.  For  an  indication  of 
where  you  might  like,  to  start,  try  the  thoughts  of 
Germaine  Greer  reviewing  the  list  in  ”\V"  magazine. 

. available  in  all  Wat  erst  one's  shops,  priced  LI . 
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Charles  Huggins 


Nobel  cancer  pioneer 


Charles  Huggins . . . recognised  that  some  cancers  might  be  reversible  corbis-bettmann 


WORLD  re- 
nowned for  his 
discovery  that 
some  forms  of 
cancer  are  en- 
docrine-dependent and  can 
therefore  be  controlled  by  hor- 
mone therapy,  the  Canadian- 
born  American  medical 
researcher  and  surgeon 
Charles  Huggins,  who  has 
died  aged  95.  opened  a vast 
area  of  modem  research  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the 
treatment  of  prostate,  breast 
and  several  other  forms  of 
cancer.  In  parallel  with  this 
work,  Charles  Huggins  pio- 
neered research  into  urology 
and  into  the  structure,  forma- 
tion and  diseases  of  bone. 

His  cancer  research  was 
dominant.  In  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  it  was  widely  accepted 
that  all  malignant  cells  are 
“anarchic'’  — that  is  com- 
pletely out  of  control-  The  pos- 
sibility that  this  hypothesis 
might  be  wrong  emerged  in 
the  1920s  when  Otto  Warburg, 
in  Berlin,  discovered  that  can- 
cer cells  require  much  less 
oxygen  than  normal  cells  and 
that  some  require  none.  Can- 
cer, declared  Warburg,  Is  a 
respiratory  malfunction  at  a 
local  cellular  level  which 
might,  in  some  cases,  be 

reversible. 

Charles  Huggins,  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1924 
and  by  the  1930s  was  already 
deeply  involved  in  research  as 


a professor  of  surgery  at  Chi- 
cago University,  met  Warburg 
during  a European  tour.  War- 
burg has  been  portrayed  as 
being  obsessed  by  his  own 
findings  but  Charles  Huggins, 
properly  impressed,  put  them 
into  foe  broader  context  of  cel- 
lular biochemistry  and  added 
them  to  the  startling  and 
wholly  unexpected  discovery 
by  Peyton  Rous  that  some  ani- 
mal tumours  are  caused  by 
viruses. 

Thus  Huggins  was  among 
the  first  generation  of  scien- 
tists to  recognise  that  cancer 
can  have  many  causes  and 
that  some  forms  might  be 
reversible.  Back  at  Chicago  in 
the  late  1930s,  be  was  investi- 
gating foe  rote  of  phosphorus 
in  foe  function  of  human 
sperm  when  chance  inter- 
vened. Unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  sex  gland 
secretions  from  humans,  he 
devised  an  experiment  to  con- 
tinuously drain  secretions 
from  the  glands  of  gqigrimwi. 
tal  dogs  overlong  periods. 

The  biochemistries  and  hor- 
mone content  of  nanm*  and 
human  secretions  are  similar. 
Apart  Own  humans,  dogs  are 
the  only  animals  to  suffer 
from  a high  incidence  of  pros- 
tatic cancer  in  old  age. 

Huggins  at  first  regarded 
the  high  incidence  off  such 
tumours  in  experimental  dogs 
as  a nuisance.  Then  he  noticed 
that  dogs  which  had  been  cas- 


trated appeared  to  have  an  ex- 
tremely low  Incidence  of  pros- 
tatic cancer.  This  led  him.  se- 
quentially, to  investigate  the 
influence  of  hormones  on 
prostatic  tumour  growth,  to 
recognise  that  sexuality  and 
fertility  arise  from  a balance 
between  male  and  female  sex 
hormones,  and  that  foe  phys- 
iological effects  of  either  can 
be  blocked  by  the  other. 

Y 2940  Huggins 
demonstrated  that 
prostatic  cancer,  in 
both  dogs  and  hu- 
mans, is  primarily 
progesterone-dependent  and 
that  treatment  by  female  sex 
hormones  (or  by  orchldec- 
tomy)  can  lead  to  regression. 
He  developed  a way  of  moni- 
toring the  activity  of  prostatic 
cancer  cells  that  had  spread  to 
bone  and,  hence,  provided  a 
mpanc  of  monitoring  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  and  of 
treatment. 

It  was  confirmed  elsewhere 
that  even  in  advanced  cases, 
hormonal  intervention  could 
induce  regression  and  pain 
reduction  in  more  than  50  per 
cent  cf  patients,  and  long-term 
regression  in  about  a quarter 
of  those  treated.  These  were 
major  advances. 

Charles  Huggins’s  findings 
triggered  research  throughout 
the  world  Into  other  endocrine 
dependent  tumours.  In  the 
post-war  years  Huggins  him- 


self focused  on,  and  eventually 

unravelled,  the  hormonal  as- 
pects of  breast  cancer.  The 
work  he  carried  out  at  this 
time  underpins  investigation 

and  therapy  ami  initiated  the 
current  tests  which  separate 
breast  cancer  into  two  types 
— those  which  are.  and  are 
not,  hormone-dependent. 

Over  the  ensuing  decades 
endocrine-sensitive  forms  of 
cancer  have  been  identified  in 
other  organs.  In  296$  Jointly 
with  Peyton  Rous,  Charles 
Huggins  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  physiology 

and  medicine. 

The  Nobel  committee  com- 
mended Huggins  for  the  great 
practical  value  of  his  work. 
Peyton  Rous  saw  things  differ- 
ently. Many  years  earlier  he 
had  written  that  the  impor- 
tance of  Charles  Huggins’s 
hormone  discoveries  “far 
transcend  their  immediate 
practical  Implications,  for 
they  mean  that  cancer 
research,  throughout  the 
world,  will  no  longer  be  misdi- 
rected by  the  false  belief  that 
tumour  cells  are  anarchic”. 
This  was  truly  revolutionary. 

Charles  Huggins  was  bora 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
1920  took  his  bachelor’s  degree 
at  foe  nearby  Acadia  Universi- 
ty at  Wolfville.  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respected  institu- 
tions in  Canada.  His  brilliance 
was  obvious  and.  on  gradua- 
tion, he  went  directly  to  Har- 


vard. Alter  graduation  as  a 
medical  doctor  he  spent  three 
years  studying  surgery  at 
Michigan.  In  1927  he  joined 
the  University  of  Chicago, 
where  his  career  burgeoned 
and  led  him  to  world  fame  in 
urology.  He  became  professor 
of  surgery  In  1905  mid  distin- 
guished service  professor  la 

](ySl 

As  director  of  the  Ben  May 
Laboratory  for  cancer 
research  at  Chicago  from  1351- 
19GS.  he  was  honoured  by  med- 
ical colleges  throughout  the 
world  and.  in  1963,  won  the 
coveted  Laskar  Award.  Hts  ap- 
petite for  work  was  huge  and 
although  he  lived  and  worked 
in  America,  his  links  with 
Canada  were  never  broken. 
He  served  as  chancellor  of 
Acadia  University  freon  1372- 
1979  and.  when  asked  when  he 
would  retire,  declared  flatly 
that  be  would  not  because 
“cancer  isn’t  licked  yet" 

Charles  Huggins  is  survived 
by  his  daughter  Emily.  His 
wife.  Margaret  Wellman  died 
in  1983  and.  sadly,  his  son 
Charles  Edward,  who  entered 
medical  research  and  pio- 
neered methods  of  blood  stor- 
age. died  in  1989. 


Anthony  Tucker 


Cbartes  Huggins,  surgeon  and 
medical  researcher,  born 
September  22.  1901:  died  Janu- 
ary 12. 1997 


Letters 


Joan  Rice 


James  Friell 


Birthdays 


G Freund  writes : During  the 
early  1970s,  I was  working  in 
Germany,  near  Darmstadt. 
One  day,  my  eye  was  caught 
by  a remaindered  booklet 
written  by  Ludwig  Landgraf 
(a  transparent  pseudonym  em- 
ployed by  the  last  Duke  of 
Hesse).  The  contents  inter- 
ested me  and  foe  style  was 
fascinating:  the  writer  was 
using  a self-effacing  English 
manner  of  understatement  in 
this  “German"  book.  1 wrote  a 
few  lines  to  Princess  Margaret 
of  Hesse  ( obituary , February  1 ) 
to  express  my  appreciation 
and  received  a very  kind  invi- 
tation to  visit  her  in  the  Castle 
on  the  outskirts  of  T-angm. 

She  explained  the  circum- 
stances in  which  her  late  hus- 
band's book  was  written: 
when,  in  1945  foe  British  had 
given  her,  an  “enemy  alien", 
permission  to  visit  her  family 
in  Britain,  the  Duke  was  left 
alone  at  home  and  decided  to 
write  down  his  experiences  of 
his  first  post-war  “holiday” 
trip.  An  extensive  tour  round 
the  palace  was  made  particu- 
larly interesting  by  her  expla- 
nations and  references  to  her 
numerous,  voluntary  activi- 
ties. The  dining-room  win- 
dows showed  personally  en- 
graved signatures  on  the  glass 
of  (mainly  former)  ruling 
heads  of  Europe,  including  foe 
last  TSar  of  Russia,  but  also  of 
our  Queen  and  most  members 
of  her  family. 

The  memorial  to  foe  Duke 
of  Hesse  and  his  family  who 
were  killed  in  1937  when  Prin- 
cess Margaret  of  Hesse  was 
about  to  be  married  is  a semi- 
circle of  very  plain  grave- 
stones set  in  a small  Darm- 
stadt park. 

/an  Menz-McNIcal  writes : It  is 
not  strictly  correct  to  claim 
that  Princess  Margaret  of 
Hesse  and  Rhine  was  the  last 
of  foe  Hesse-Darmstadt  line. 
This  is  only  legally,  not  biolog- 
ically true,  as  a prince  of 
Hesse  married  a commoner  in 
1938,  and  was  forced  to  accept 
degradation  and  take  the 
name  of  an  extinct  line,  von 
Lichtenberg.  He  lived  with  his 
family  at  the  Wolfsgarten 
until  his  death  in  foe  late 
1940s.  His  young  widow 
moved  out  rather  than  accept 
charity  from  the  hidebound 
family,  which  bad  humiliated 
her  husband.  Although  their 
daughter,  foe  former  Alexan- 
dra von  Lichtenberg,  is  not  a 
princess  she  is  foe  last  of  foe 
line  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  gen- 
etically speaking. 


Rank  screen  charmer 


IN  THE  early  1950s,  Joan 
Rice,  who  has  died  aged  66, 
felt  she  was  living  in  a 
dream  world.  Because  of 
her  industrious  agent  and 
some  demure  publicity  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  J Arthur 
Rank  Organisation,  foe  pretty 
brunette  landed  the  rote  of 
Maid  Marian  opposite  Rich- 
ard Todd  in  Walt  Disney's  The 
Story  of  Robin  Hood  and  His 
Marie  Mm  (1952). 

This  was  followed,  in  foe 
<mttm»  year,  by  the  juvenile 
lead  in  Curtain  Op,  a delight- 
ful comedy  about  a provincial 
repertory  company,  with  Rob- 
ert Morley  and  Margaret 
Rutherford,  and  she  played 
naval  officer  James  Donald’s 
understanding  Wren  girl- 
friend in  77ie  Gift  Horse,  star- 
ring Trevor  Howard. 

This  would  have  seemed 
less  fantastic,  had  Joan  Rice’s 
background  not  bear  so  de- 
void af  glamour.  She  was  born 
in  Derby,  one  of  four  sisters, 
whose  father  was  imprisoned 
for  sexually  abusing  Joan  and 
her  elder  sister.  Because  the 
mother  could  not  cope,  foe 
girls  were  brought  up  for  eight 
years  in  a Nottingham  con- 
vent orphanage,  after  which 
she  went  into  domestic  service 
as  a maid.  Then  she  decided  to 
take  off  for  London,  and 
landed  a job  as  a waitress  or 
“nippy’’  at  Lyons  Corner 
House  in  Piccadilly  at  £3  a 

In  1949,  aged  19,  Joan  Rice 
won  foe  Lyons  “Miss  Nippy” 
beauty  contest,  foe  prize  being 
a week  in  a top  Torquay  hotel 


with  full  press  coverage,  ft 
resulted  in  her  obtaining  an 
agent,  Joan  Reese,  who  got  her 
a Rank  screen  test  Taking 
their  cue  from  20th  Century 
Fox,  Rank  established  a 
charm  school  through  which 
they  put  potential  stars. 

But  for  every  Joan  Collins, 
Diana  Dors  and  Kay  Ztnriiiii, 
there  were  lesser  lights  like 
June  Laverick,  June  Thor- 
bum,  Virginia  Mgsiraii  and 
Joan  Rice.  Rank,  in  a forlorn 
attempt  to  challenge  the 
American  market,  hoped  that 
English  rose  types  would  be  a 
secret  weapon.  Unfortunately, 
most  of  their  1950s  films  were 
damp  squibs,  offering  bland 
parts  In  bland  pictures. 

RICE  HAD  a walk-on  in 
foe  Robertson  Hare 
farce  One  Wild  Oat 
(1951),  before  portray- 
ing a girl  off  easy  virtue  in 
Marc  Allegret's  Blackmailed, 
the  same  year.  Starring  Dirk 
Bogarde  as  an  army  deserter, 
it  was  described  by  critic  C A 
Lejeune  as  “one  of  foe  worst 
British  films  ever  made,  trite, 
slipshod,  slow  moving  and 
resolutely  mediocre."  Rice  es- 
caped censure  and  was 
handed  foe  Maid  Marian  role. 

The  only  dubious  advantage 
The  Story  of  Robin  Hood  had 
over  the  earlier  Errol  Flynn- 
Olivia  de  HavQland  version 
was  that  it  was  shot  as  much 
in  Sherwood  Forest  — well 
photographed  by  Guy  Green 
— as  at  Pinewood,  and  bad  an 
all-British  cast  Joan  Rice  was 
lively  enough,  but  did  not  live 


Driving  ambition . . . Joan  Rice  at  the  1951  Motor  Show 


up  to  the  publicity  that  she 
was  “the  new  Jean  Simmons”. 
Many  of  her  subsequent  roles 
were  as  forgettable  as  foe 
films:  in  A Day  to  Remember 
(1963),  she  was  off  with  Donald 
Sinden  on  a darts  outing  to 
France,  and  in  One  Good  Turn 
(1954),  she  was  painfhlly  sung 
to  by  Norman  Wisdom.  There 
was  some  compensation,  how- 
ever, in  being  in  pirate  Burt 
Lancaster's  arms  in  Bis  Majes- 
ty O'Keefe  (1954).  shot  in  Fiji,  a 
pfacp  foe  loved  and  to  which 
she  returned. 

After  talcing  a year  off  for 
the  birth  of  her  son,  fewer 
parts  were  offered,  a reflection 
either  of  her  own  failure  to 
make  an  impact,  or  of  the  Brit- 
ish cinema's  dismal  state. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  a belief 
that  Rank  dropped  her  when 
they  uncovered  her  father's 
past  With  foe  encouragement 
of  her  father-in-law,  the  Amer- 
ican actor  Harry  Green,  she 
decided  to  go  on  the  stage. 
This  meant  touring  in  rep  in 
plays  that  included  Rebecca, 
View  From  the  Bridge  and  The 
Reluctant  Debutante . For 
someone  with  little  education 
and  no  acting  lessons,  she  did 
extremely  wefl. 

She  returned  to  foe  big 
screen  for  a last  time  in  The 
Horror  of  Frankenstein  (1970), 
one  of  Hammer's  feebler 
efforts,  in  which  she  is  stran- 
gled by  a ridiculous-looking 
monster.  A few  years  ago,  she 
appeared  briefly  on  television 
for  Richard  Todd’s  This  Is 
Your  Life,  though  she  had  to 
be  prompted  by  Michael  Aspel 
during  her  short  panegyric. 

Married,  to  journalist  Ken 
McKenzie,  with  whom  she 
found  foe  love  that  was  lack- 
ing from  her  first  marriage, 
foe  ran  a Maidenhead  estate 
agency,  foe  Joan  Rice  Bureau. 
But  her  emphysema,  aggra- 
vated by  heavy  smoking, 
caused  her  to  give  up  work  in 
foe  last  few  years.  She  always 
spoke  with  great  affection  of 
her  vanished  days  in  show 
business,  and  was  never  bitter 
about  failing  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Instead,  she  was 
grateful  that  It  had  happened 
atafl. 


The  censored  Gabriel  cartoon  equating  the  Russian  action  in  Budapest  with  Suez 

Pointing  the  finger 


Ronald  Pergan 


Joan  Rice,  actress,  bom  Febru- 
ary 3. 1930:  died  January  1 . 1997 


JIMMY  FridL  who  has 
died  aged  84,  was 
known  for  20  years  as 
Gabriel  of  the  Daily 
Worker.  He  was  one  of  foe 
foremost  political  cartoonists 
of  his  day,  fit  company  for 
Low  and  Vicky.  From  1936  to 
1956,  with  time  out  for  war- 
time army  service,  he  casti- 
gated with  simple  but  incisive 
humour  and  tdUng  draughts- 
manship foe  Depression,  ap- 
peasement and  foe  evasions, 
dishonesties  and  stumblings 
of  Labour  and  Tory  govern- 
ments. He  saw  politics  as  a 
conspiracy  by  those  in  power 
to  cheat  and  short-change  the 
working  class  and  to  perpetu- 
ate foe  oppression  of  the  poor 
by  foe  rich. 

When  he  began  political  car- 
tooning in  foe  2930s.  he  found 
a natural  platform  at  the  Com- 
munist Party’s  Daily  Worker. 
He  was  not  party-minded  but 
the  newspaper  offered  the 
most  effective  platform  for  a 
working-class  crusade  and  his 
cartoons  earned  foe  Worker  a 
readership  far  beyond  the 
Party  faithfUL  He  adopted  the 
name  Gabriel  as  one  Wowing 
the  last  trumpet  on  a dying 
capitalist  world.  It  also 
allowed  him  to  supplement 
the  paper’s  standard  £4-e-week 
salary  using  his  own  name  for 
Glasgow  newspapers. 


' \ .A,  .d 
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Jimmy  Friell  alias  Gabriel 

There  were  three  offers 
from  Fleet  Street  in  his  first 
year  on  foe  paper,  but  Friell 
remained  loyal  until  1956 
who:  his  cartoon  equating  the 
Russian  tanks  in  Budapest 
with  the  Anglo-French  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  was  rejected.  He 
walked  oat  along  with  the  best 
of  the  Worker  editorial  staff 
“I  couldn't  conceive  carrying 
(Hi  cartooning  about  foe  evils 
of  capitalism  and  imperial- 
ism.’’ he  wrote,  “and  ignoring 
the  acknowledged  evils  of  Rus- 
sian communism.’’ 

Later,  Friell  joined  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  London  Eve- 
ning Standard  but  although  be 
was  given  a free  hand  to  scan- 
dalise that  paper’s  Tory  read- 
ers he  was  never  ready  at 
home  there  and  resigned  after 
five  years.  He  never  worked  as 
a political  cartoonist  again. 


Jimmy  Friell  was  bom  in 
Glasgow,  fifth  of  seven  chil- 
dren. Prevented  by  poverty 
from  taking  up  a scholarship, 
at  14  he  became  a solicitor’s 
office  boy,  bombarded  news- 
papers with  drawings  and  had 
his  first  cartoon  published 
aged  16.  He  was  soon  doing 
regular  features  for  Glasgow 
newspapers.  At  19  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  Glasgow  School 
of  Art,  did  foe  three-year  com- 
mercial art  diploma  course  in 
one  year  and  went  off  to  Lon- 
don, designing  display  rmife. 

Gabriel.  as  he  became 
known  to  his  friends,  was  a 
genial  and  popular  personal- 
ity of  great  good  humour,  well 

respected  by  colleagues,  fellow 

cartoonists  and  potiticans  of 
all  parties.  Long  after  his 
retirement  from  political  car- 
tooning, Gabriel  was  rediscov- 
ered. He  was  the  subject  of  an 
article  in  History  Today,  and 
Kent  University  mounted  a 
retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
cartoons. 

Jimmy  Friell  is  survived  by 
his  wife  Jessica,  with  whom 
he  enjoyed  a 60-year 
partnership. 


Admiral  Sir  Peter  Abbott. 
Commander-In-Chief.  Fleet. 
55:  Steve  Backley.  javelin 
thrower,  28;  Roland  Boyes. 
Labour  MP.  60;  Alec  Carlile. 
Liberal  Democrat  MP.  49: 
Annette  Crosbie.  actress,  39; 
Howard  Davies,  deputy  gov- 
ernor, Bank  of  England,  46; 
Dr  Kenneth  Edwards,  vice- 
chancellor.  Leicester  Univer- 
stiy.  63;  Lord  (Sidney) 
Greene,  fanner  trade  union 
leader,  87;  Steve  Hackett 
rock  guitarist.  47;  Paul  Ham- 
lyn^  publisher.  71;  Christine 
Hancock,  general  secretary. 
Royal  College  of  Nursing.  55; 
Anthony  Howard,  journal- 
ist and  author,  63;  Simon 
MacCorkindale,  actor,  44; 
Dame  Alison  Munro,  educa- 
tionalist. 83;  Fergus  Slat- 
tery. rugby  player.  46:  Peter 
Snape.  Labour  MP.  55;  Nich- 
olas Soames,  MP.  Minister 
for  foe  Armed  Forces,  49; 
Peter  Temple-Morris,  Con- 
servative MP,  59;  Rosemary 
Thorne,  finance  director.  J 
Sainsbury,  45;  Gundappa 
Vlswanath,  cricketer,  48; 
Franco  Zeffirelli,  film- 
maker, 74. 


Death  Notices 


Paocatully  on  7lt>  February 
al  Ty  Ohwen  Hasptco.  Dtlys  ul  M.  Lon  Ma- 
ton.  Swanson,  ihe  botovad  wile  <H  Kan. 
roving  mother  of  Elk*,  much  loved  daughter 
of  Mna  Hughes  and  shier  of  Usn  win  do 
aadhr  mlBSad  M hover  forgotten  by  an  her 
family  end  Mends.  Funeral  service  Tues- 
day 18th  February.  1 1 -30am  at  Warworn 


Crematorium.  Flowers  may  be  sum  to 
borourt  Road  Chapa*  of  Rest  Brynmiii.  or 
If  preferred,  donations  to  water  Aid.  kindly 
accepted  by  Mr.  Tatar  Davies.  20  Uantrt- 
•anf  Road.  Carom  CF. 5 3PX.  Funeral  Direc- 
tor Stephen.  B.  Lee  of  Cooperative  Funeral 
Services.  Tel:  01782  055  502 
BOWYSR,  Joan.  Peaceful  ty  on  Monday 
10th  February.  Joan  Sawyer,  boroved  wtte 
of  too  late  Lewto  Bowyer,  stater  to  Tom  and 
Kan  Shilton  end  the  rme  MWoanl  Satdaby 
Lovely  ram  and  mum-tn-law  of  Low  and 
Paul,  Lb  and  Margaret,  granny  to  Owen 
and  Ellis-  Up  to  His  care  mysaH  i field.  He 
Is  my  tower,  my  rock,  my  shield/  Funeral 
at  Hampshire  Avenue  Methodist  Church 
Slough  on  Utmuay  ITth  February  ii.ifionv 
•KWCS.  PMp  of  Crouch  End  and  Si 
Asaph,  on  7th  of  February  1997  aged  40 
years.  Funeral  sendee  at  St  Asaph  Came- 
dral  on  Friday  14  February  at  IJQpm.  fol- 
lowed by  private  cremation.  No  Rowers. 
Donations  to  Royal  Mandan  Hospital  cl o 
Chelsea  Fwraral  Directors.  MOB  FuMam 
Road.  SW10  BEL  0171  352  0008. 

WEAVER.  Kathleen  HnWe.  WUe  of  Denis 
Weaver  and  mother  to  Geoffrey.  Elizabeth 
and  Oliver.  Died  peacaMty  on  9th  February 
1887  al  Saffron  Walden.  Funeral  12S0pnr 
Tuesday  Wdt  February  at  CamtKtdHa  Cre- 
matorium, Flowers  and  enquiries  b Russell 
D Green.  01799  513513. 


Birthdays 


Patrick  Gokfrtng 


James  Friell,  political  cartoonist, 
bom  March  13. 1912,  died  Febru- 
ary 4.  1997 


Pm  entry  a dHta'i  worts  out  wtth  Yfattaee  bul 
nave  a great  birthday  Gromit  Lola  of  love 

■■■ » — ■ _ 

rrBIIOuttXiQ. 

You  saved  oar  Me  Qromff  and  I'll  never 
tergal  IL  thanks  mom.  Happy  bfrmday. 
Shaun. 

■To  place  your  amouncemeni  telephone 
0171  7134M7  or  lax  0171  713  41»  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Mon-Frt. 


Jackdaw 


Fear  flight 

KINKI  Nippon  Tourist,  a Jap- 
anese travel  agent  is  organis- 
ing “count  down”  tours  to 
Hong  Kong.  Brave  Japanese 
citizens  are  urged  to  spend 
138,000  yen  (about  HKS8.800) 
upwards  to  visit  for  four  days 
and  experience  the  dramatic, 
super-charged  atmosphere  of 
the  last  days  oftarperial  Brit- 
ish Hong  Kong. 

They  are  told  they  should 
come  now,  because  it  might 
be  physically  dangerous  after 
the  handover. 

“Japanese  travel  agencies 
are  concerned  about  safety 
after  foe  revision,”  the  Japan 
Times  reported.  After  foe 
handover,  they  will  expand 


their  Singapore  holidays  in- 
stead. This  is  very  silly. 

Sadly  for  the  tour  opera- 
tors, when  the  tourists  get 
here,  they  don't  find  any  pan- 
ic or  anything  like  it.  Just 
people  strolling  around  as 
usuaL  If  you  see  tour  groups 
from  Kinki  Nippon  Tourist 
being  bussed  around  Hong 
Kong,  please  do  your  part 

Either  pretend  to  have  a 
weeping  fit,  or  start  chanting 
slogans  about  the  glorious 
coming  reunification. 

Paranoia  trips  reported  in  the 
South  China  Morning  Post 

Dogs’  life 

1 ASSUME  that  dog-owners 
are.  or  were,  once  people,  and 
therefore  they  started  life  as 
children.  Dogs  are  not  people. 
Neither  do  they  “understand 
every  word  we  say”  -—they 
understand  about  four.  They 
are  savage,  stupid  and  dis- 
gusting, and.  unless  eaten, 
contribute  nothing  to  society. 
Yes.  some  of  them  work  for 
the  police,  but  is  that  sup- 
posed to  be  a recommenda- 
tion? Yes,  they  sniff  drugs  at 
>rts — 1' 


Most  drugs  go  through  Schi- 
poi,  and  as  a result  Dutch 
police  dogs  are  absolutely 
mental  Yes,  St  Bernards  find 
people  lost  in  foe  snow,  but 
then  they  give  them  a small 
barrel  of  brandy , which 
causes  dilation  of  the  capil- 
lary bloodvessels  leading  to  a 
sudden  loss  of  body  tempera- 
ture and  death.  All  right,  lab- 
radors help  blind  people,  but 
that  just  deprives  foe  blind  of 
foe  fun  of  clearing  pedestri- 
ans from  the  pavements  by 
flailing  white  sticks  from  side 
to  side. 

So,  all  in  all,  dogs  contrib- 
ute little  on  a professional 
basis.  But  is  a dog  Man’s  Best 
Friend?  Only  if  it’s  the  sole 
thing  you  can  find  to  talk  to 
when  you're  really  drunk. 
God  help  anyone  whose  best 
friend  really  is  a dog.  Maybe 
if  your  parents’  plane 
crashed  in  the  mountains  and 
you  were  raised  by  wolves 
there’d  be  an  excuse.  But  if 
you’ve  spent  your  life  in 
human  society  and  the  best 
you  can  do  is  a dog,  you’d 
better  get  on  the  internet  fast 

Some  say  that  having  a dog 
is  a great  way  to  get  exercise. 
Let’s  just  hope  they  are  refer- 


ring to  the  exercise  involved 
in  walking  foe  dog.  But  in- 
creasingly, people  are  not 
even  exercising  their  own 
dogs.  Professional  dog-walk- 
ers are  doing  the  dirty  work 

of  upper-middle-class-people 
with  hectic  schedules. 
FTcennel,  says  Jeremy  Hardy 
— you’d  have  to  be  barking 
madto  think  mutts  area  man’s 
best  friend  in  GQ  magazine. 

Groomed  up 

EVERYTHING  in  my  life  has 
to  be  perfect — that  includes 
the  way  I look.  Pm  a very 
clean  person  and  Dm  obses- 
sive about  hygiene.  I have  a 

shower  every  morning  before 
I go  off  to  work,  a shower 
when  I get  home  and  then  a 
hath  before  I go  to  bed. 

“I  also  have  a very  rigid 
grooming  routine.  After  my 
shower  in  foe  morning,  I 
cleanse,  exfoliate  and  mois- 
turise my  face.  I only  use 
Clinique  For  Men  products. 
I’ve  tried  foe  usual  bog-stan- 
dard cleansers  and  creams 
but  I find  the  Clinique  For 
Men  face  Soap  and  M Lotion 
work  best  on  my  sensitive 
skin. 


"To  make  sure  my  skin's 
always  in  really  good  shape.  I 
book  an  appointment  at  a 
beauty  salon  every  three 
months — I have  foe  full 
works,  including  a face-mask 
and  face  massage. 

“My  hair  is  very  important 
to  me,  too.  I wash  it  everyday, 
possibly  twice  a day  if  I’m 
going  out  And  I have  it  cot 
once  a month  without  fait 
I’ve  been  going  to  foe  hair- 
dresser for  13  years  because  I 
love  foe  way  he  does  itlal- 
ways  use  KMS  Styling  and 
Setting  GeL  All  in  all,  it  takes 
me  about  an  hour  to  get  ready 
if  I'm  going  out 

Julian  Tendler  one  qf  the  men 

who  moisturise  (and  cleanse 
and  tone  and  exfoliate  in  Zest 
magazine. 


Hotpot 


ON  moving  to  Toronto  last 
summer,  a colleague  was 
thrilled  to  discover  that  foe 
Canadians  had  never  heard  of 
Delia  Smith.  “It's  fantastic,” 
she  reported,  "it  means  that  I 
can  haul  out  all  those  recipes 
which  you  wouldn’t  dare  to 
use  for  a dinnerparty  in  Brit- 
ain. where  everyone’s  done 


them  100  times  already.  It’s 
only  a matter  of  time  before 
Canada  catches  up.  but  in  foe 
meantime  I’m  having  as 
many  people  round  as  poss- 
ible. They  all  think  I’m 
brilliant,” 

Emigration  is  a radical  so- 
lution to  a social  problem 
some  find  so  pressing  — - how 
to  stay  ahead  in  foe  entertain- 
ment game.  I want  to  say 
right  at  the  start  that  I do  not 
believe  this  game  matters. 


Recipe  hell . . . Harpers 


preferring  style  to  content  is 
very  Eighties  anyway,  and 
you  would  be  abetter  human 
being  if  you  were  content  to 
serve  the  food  you  reafly  like 
to  the  people  you  really  like. 

The  thing  about  Ms  Smith 
is  that  she  did  not  get  where 
she  is  today  by  exhibiting  bad 
taste,  so  those  who  start  a 
snobbish  boycott  of  anything 
she  touches  will  end  up  on 
slender  rations.  The  same 
goes  for  Maries  & Sparks.  And 
surely  the  shame  of  being  a 
Delia  dependent  comes  from 
the  out-of-date  idea  that 
recipes  should  be  entirely 
personal. 

In  fact,  foe  unique  private 
recipe  is  now  a rarity,  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against  foe 
army  of  cookery  writers 
whose  livelihood  depends  on 
prising  ancestral  cookery  se- 
crets from  the  unwary.  At 
least 300  new  cookery  books 
were  publfahedlast  year:  if 
these  have  an  average  of  50 
recipes  each,  that  is  15.000  a 
year.  You  may  have  thought 
yourself  foe  sole  inheritor  of 
great-grandmother’s  choco- 
late prune  cake,  but  foe 
chances  are  that  Sue  Law- 
rence’s book  on  baking  fea- 


tures something  depress- 
ingly  similar. 

If  you  will  persist  in  trying 
to  impress,  some  cookery 
books  are  complete  no-go 
areas.  Anything  cooked  by 
Gazza  (Gary  Rhodes).  Bazza 
(Michael  Barry),  and  Wozza 
(Anthony  Worrell  Thomp- 
son) is  to  be  avoided.  It  hardly 
needs  saying  that,  as  far  as 
the  elite  are  concerned,  when 
Keith  Floyd  mounts  a band- 
wagon, it  has  stopped  rolling. 
Make  a note  that  he  tackled 
carpaccio,  crostmi,  and  even 
bollito  misto  three  years  ago. 

Insiders  immediately  spot- 
ted font  foe  television  contest 
MasterChef  was  a lesson  in 
How  Not  To:  too  much  ftiss, 
too  great  an  earnestness,  too 
many  accompaniments.  De- 
lia. you  Ye  breaking  my  heart, 
sings  Deirdre  McQuillan  in 
this  month's  edition  of 
Harpers  & Queen. 

Jackdaw  wants  Jewels.  E-mail 
jackdawUguardian.cO.Uk: fax 
0272-7134366;  Jackdaw.  The 
Guardian,  119  Faningdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER. 


Emily  Sheffield 
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The  multi-million  handcuffs 


Nicholas  Bannister  ' 
In  London  and  Richard 

Thomas  in  Washington 


THE  two  top  execu- 
tives at  American 
telecoms  group 
MCI  will  receive 
8130  million  <£79 
million)  for  their  shares 
and  options  following 
completion  of  its  £12  billion, 
takeover  by  British 
Telecom. 

Chairman  Bert  Roberts 
and  chief  executive  Gerry 
Taylor  will  also  benefit 
from  multi-million  dollar 
golden  handcuffs  to  ensure 


they  stay  with  the  business 
fbr  at  least  three  years. 

Documents  filed  with  the 
tJS  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  Washington 
yesterday  show  that  Mr 
Roberts  is  likely  to  receive 
cash  and  shares  worth 
more  than  $85.7  million  for 
his  MCI  stake  while  Gerry 
Taylor,  the  group’s  chief 
executive,  will  get  $44.1 

•mnilnn 

The  basic  salaries  of  both 
executives  Is  to  remain  un- 
changed, at  $1  million  and 
$700,000  respectively,  but 
they  are  to  be  offered  bonus 
shares  in  Concert,  as  the 
merged  group  will  be 


known,  provided  they  stay 
with  the  . gronp.  Mr 
Roberts,  who  will  be  co- 
chairman  of  Concert,  will 
get  more  than  $8  million  in 
pay,  bonuses  and  incen- 
tives over  the  three  year 
period  following  comple- 
tion of  tiie  merger. 

Mr  Roberts  joined  MCI  in 
1972  and  during  its  early 
days  played  a key  role  in 
keeping  the  group  afloat 
during  Its  costly  and  pro- 
tracted legal  battle  to  break 
AT&T’s  effective  monopoly 
of  the  US  phone  industry. 

The  pickings  for  BTs  top 
executive'  team  are  more 
modest.  Chairman  Sir  fain 


Vallance  is  to  get  a £20,000 
pay  rise  to  £500,000,  though 
the  basic  pay  of  chief  execu- 
tive Sir  Peter  Bonfleld  is  to 
rise  by  £95,000  to  £570,000. 
The  basic  salary  of  finance 
director  Robert  Brace  will 
rise  by  £50,000  to  £250,000. 

The  SEC  filing  confirmed 
that  the  management  of  the 
newly  merged  company  ex- 
pect to  save  $2.5  billion  in 
the  five  years  after  the  mar- 
riage by  sharing  the  costs 
of  new  software  develop- 
ment as  well  as  wring  its  in- 
creased muscle  to  squeeze 
better  value  out  of 
suppliers. 

The  new  management 


hopes  to  reduce  present 
capital  expenditure  plans 
by  $1.5  billion  over  the  next 
five  years.  Sir  Peter  B on- 
field told  a Commons  select 
committee  that  the  merger 
would  not  lead  to  reduced 
spending  on  the  group’s  UK 
network. 

On  top  of  the  increased 
pay  for  the  senior  manag- 
ment,  a sliding  scale  of 
packages  has  been  designed 
to  keep  employees  on  board 
during  the  transition.  MCI 
is  offering  150  second-rank- 
ing executives  a 50  per  cent 
bonus  on  completion  of  the 
merger,  and  another  50  per 
cent  of  annual  salary  on  the 


first  anniversary  of  the 
deaL  A further  200  will 
receive  two  25  per  cent  bo- 
nuses on  the  same  basis. 

But  BT  employees  below 
board  level  wifi  have  to 
compete  for  a slice  of  $100 
million  which  has  been  ear- 
marked for  distribution  on 
a discretionary  basis  for 
the  purposes  of  ‘‘retaining 
and  in centi vising”  key  em- 
ployees of  both  companies 
in  the  two  years  after  the 
merger. 

The  submission  to  the 
SEC  warns  that  delay  or  the 
imposition  of  tough  condi- 
tions could  kill  the  pro- 
posed deal. 


Tories  planning 
long  list  of  new 
state  sell-offs 


Simon  Beavls 
Industrial  Ecfitor 


THE  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  last  night  prom- 
ised that  privatisation 
of  the  national  air  traffic  con- 
trol service  (Nats)  would  head 
a new  long  list  of  state  sell- 
offs  should  the  Conservatives 
be  returned  to  power. 

Deriding  critics  of  privati- 
sation in  general  as  “selective 
amnesiacs”  and  those  op- 
posed to  the  sale  of  air  traffic 
control  as  scaremongers,  he 
promised  that  what  he  called 
the  “long  march  of  privatisa- 
tion” would  go  on. 

His  speech  to  the  Centre  for 
Policy  Studies,  the  right-wing 
think-tank  founded  by  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  was  being  seen 
as  one  of  the  most  strident  at- 
tempts yet  by  a minister  to 
win  back  the  initiative  on  pri- 
vatisation. 

It  was  also  a swashbuckling 
attempt  to  paiut-New  Xabpijr 
as  anti-privatisation  and  thus 
as  anti-enterprise  as  Old 
Labour.  He  branded  Labour's 
windfall  tax  proposals  as  typi- 
cal of  the  party's  “perverse” 
attitude  to  the  private  sector 
and  said  it  would  hit  invest- 
ment, shareholders,  savers 
and  workers  in  the  utilities. 

By  contrast  a Conservative 
government,  if  re-elected, 
would  push  through  a host  of 
new  privatisation  proposals 
and  extend  the  reach  of  state 
sell-offs  to  areas  where  public 
ownership  continues  to  be 
regarded  as  incontrovertible. 

“There  will  be  further  pri- 
vatisations in  the  next  five 
years,  privatisations  that  will 
benefit  the  British  public  and 
keep  us  competitive  as  a 
nation  in  a tough  world  trad- 
ing environment,"  he  said. 

Sell-offs  would  be  assessed 
on  a case-by-case  basis  and 
proceed  after  a ton  examina- 
tion of  the  benefits  they  could 
deliver  to  customers,  taxpay- 


ers and  the  economy.  On  the 
air  traffic  control  sell-off,  he 
brushed  aside  fears  that 
safety  would  be  compromised. 
“It  is  simply  nonsense  to  ar- 
gue that  a company  Like  Nats 
to  be  in  the  public  sector 
for  safety  reasons  when  we 
have  long  trusted  private 
companies  to  own  and  fly  the 
actual  planes  which  fly  os 
around,”  he  said. 

The  Chancellor  also  hit  out 
at  Labour’s  opposition  to  the 
plans  to  privatise  the  London 
Underground,  apmstog  the 
party  of  giving  the  impres- 
sion it  would  renationalise 
the  railways  while  knowing 
the  cost  would  be  prohibitive. 

Aimed  with  a new  report, 
commissioned  by  the  CPS, 
trumpeting  privatisation  as 
an  unqualified  success  story, 
Mr  Clarke  suggested  that 
countries  all  round  the  world 
were  falling  over  themselves 
to  follow  the  British  example. 

Be  claimed  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s widely  derided  private 
finance  Initiative  was  also 
now  being  emulated  by  other 
states.  Labour's  version  of  the 
PFI  would  not  allow  private 
companies  to  own  and  oper- 
ate assets  and  was  an  attempt 
to  increase  public  spending 
without  declaring  it  in  the 
public  accounts. 

“New  Labour’s  gut-instinct 
aversion  to  privatisation  and 
private  finance  makes  their 
business-friendly  noises  a 
hollow  pretence,”  he  said. 

The  CPS  report  said  privati- 
sation had  delivered  an  aver- 
age £8£  billion  a year  to  the 
exchequer  and  customers 
were  enjoying  widespread 
benefits  in  lower  prices  and 

inproved  services. 

In  water,  the  one  utility 
where  prices  have  risen,  the 
report,  compiled  fbr  the  CPS 
by  National  Economic 
Research  Associates,  argues 
that  increases,  driven  by  the 
need  to  renew  ageing  infra- 
structure, were  justified. 


Millennium  bug 
may  bite  deep 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  EcHter 


I ANY  companies  are 
likely  to  go  bust  be- 
cause senior  execu- 
tives are  unaware  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  millennium  time- 
bomb  — the  inability  of  many 
computer  systems  to  cope 
with  the  century  date  change. 

Ian  Taylor,  the  science  and 
technology  minister,  yester- 
day presented  a new  govern- 
ment survey  which  showed 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  senior 
managers  were  tolly  aware  of 

the  problem. 

Robin  Guenier,  the  head  of 
the  Government’s  Year  2000 

task  force,  said  that  many 
companies  had  already  left  it 
too  late  to  avoid  being  hit  by 
the  problem.  The  best  they 
could  hope  for  would  be 
partial  solutions,  and  even 
those  would  be  hard  to 
achieve. 

The  cause  of  the  problem  is 
old  software  which  Identifies 
a year  by  its  last  two  digits 
and  so  is  unable  to  distin- 
guish between  1900  and  2000. 

It  is  ecacerbated  by  the  con- 
vention. particularly  in  soft- 
ware used  by  financial  insti- 
tutions, of  using  "99”  in  the 
year  box  to  indicate  that  files 
can  be  overwritten  or  deleted. 

Companies  specialising  in 
computer  services,  such  as 
jCL,  and  consultants  such  as 
Andersen  Consulting  and  PA 
Consulting,  confirmed  that 
they  were  tost  approaching 
the  point  when  they  would  he 
unable  to  take  on  any  new  cli- 
ents and  make  their  systems 


fully  able  to  cope  with  the 
problem  in  time. 

Massimo  Spalla,  head  of 
Andersen  Consulting's  year 
2000  team  in  Europe,  said  the 
most  complex  and  timecon- 
suming operation  was  the 


planning  phase.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  people  with  the 
necessary  planning  »nd  lead- 
ership skills. 

The  average  company  had 
about  2SJOOO  programs.  Inital- 
ly  assessing  the  situation  took 
between  100  and  200  man 
hours  of  work,  while  the  plan- 
ning phase  took  three  to  five 
times  as  long. 

Gary  MHes,  head  of  PA 
Consulting’s  year  2000  team, 
said  that  organisations  were 

already  experiencing  difficul- 
ties. A Government  depart- 
ment, tor  example,  which  usu- 
ally kept  a long  forward  diary 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep 
diary  dates  beyond  December 
1999. 
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Chairman  NiaU  FitzGerald  yesterday  announces  biggest  shake-up  at  Unilever  in  years 

Unilever  plans  £5bn  sale 
of  chemicals  business 


Ian  King 


UNILEVER,  the 
Anglo-Dutch  con- 
sumer goods  com- 
bine, yesterday  an- 
nounced its  biggest  shake-up 
in  years,  unveiling  proposals 
to  sell  its  speciality  chemicals 
business  for  up  to  £5  billion. 

Unilever  said  it  had  taken 
the  decision  to  concentrate  on 
faster-growing  consumer 
goods  and  services,  particu- 
larly in  developing  countries. 

News  of  the  sale,  which  is 
expected  to  be  completed 
within  the  next  six  months, 
prompted  speculation  in  the 
City  that  Unilever  is  planning 
a takeover  bid  for  a rival  Brit- 
ish group  like  Reckitt  & Col- 
man.  Cadbury  Schweppes  or 
United  Biscuits.  Other  con- 
sumer goods  manufacturers 
which  could  become  targets 

include  US  groups  Heinz  and 
Colgate-Palmolive,  which  are 
both  capitalised  at  around 
£9  billion. 
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The  announcement  de- 
lighted the  City,  sending 
shares  in  Unilever  racing  up 
77%p  to  1470V4p,  adding  over 
£600  million  to  Unilever’s 
market  value. 

Its  chairman,  NiaU  FitzGer- 
ald, said  that  the  four 
businesses  which  make  up 
Unilever's  speciality  chemi- 
cals operation  — National 
Starch  and  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Quest  International, 
DnJcbema  International  and 
Crosfield  — would  probably 

be  disposed  of  in  a trade  sale. 


Describing  the  businesses 

— which  had  a combined 
turnover  of  £3  billion  in  1996 

— as  “very  fine".  Mr  FitzGer- 
ald said  the  decision  to  sell 
them  had  not  been  an  easy 
one,  but  said  Unilever  needed 
to  concentrate  on  fast-moving 
consumer  goods.  Its  brands 
include  PG  Tips.  PersQ,  Cal- 
vin Klein  perfume  and  Col- 
man’s  mustard. 

He  went  on:  “This  sale  will 
enable  even  greater  concen- 
tration on  the  balance  of  our 
business  to  achieve  superior 


long-term  growth,  particu- 
larly in  the  developing  and 
emerging  markets  — it  was 
not  accidental  that  in  the 
planning  stage  we  code- 
named  this  project 
Tbuchpaper’.” 

Among  companies  likely  to 
be  interested  in  the  opera- 
tions are  German  chemicals 
firms  BASF  and  Bayer,  and 
the  two  Swiss  pharmaceuti- 
cals groups  Ciba-Geigy  and 
Roche. 

Overall,  Unilever's  toll  year 
sales  announced  yesterday  in- 
creased by  6 per  cent  to 
£335  billion,  helped  by  strong 
growth  in  all  its  existing 
businesses  and  in  newly-ac- 
quired operations  including 
Helene  Curtis,  the  hair  care 
and  deodorant  maker,  and  in- 
dustrial cleaning  goods 
maker  Diversey. 

However,  Mr  FitzGerald  ad- 
mitted the  BSE  scare  last  year 
had  cost  Unilever  around 
£40  million,  while  ice  cream 
sales  in  Europe  were  also  hit 
by  poor  weather. 
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Game  over  for  hi-tech  fantasy  firm 


Dan  Atkinson  on  how  Virtuality's 
shareholders  returned  to  reality 


THREE  years  ago  “fantasy 
technology”  was  such  a hot 
favourite  among  investors 
that  shares  In  market- 
leader  Virtuality  screamed 
to  a 70  per  cent  premium  on 
the  first  day’s  trading.  Yes- 
terday shareholders 
learned  the  one  big  draw- 
back to  virtual-reality  com- 
panies — they  make  vir- 
tual-reality profits. 

So  it  was  that  a grey- 
suited  trio  from  Arthur  An- 
dersen arrived  to  poll  the 
plug  on  Virtuality  and 
blank  out  the  screens  in- 
side all  those  headsets,  the 


screens  that  had  been  hal- 
lucinating into  existence 
wondrous  earnings  and  un- 
limited profitability. 

And  with  the  power 
switched  off  and  the  flick- 
ering pictures  stilled.  Vir- 
tuality reverted  to  its  previ- 
ous state:  a factory  in 
Leicester  making  machines 
for  amusement  arcades. 
Andersen  are  to  administer 
the  insolvent  company  and 
hope  to  find  a buyer. 

That  means  creditors  are 
finding  out  that  money 
owed  by  Virtuality  is  very 
much  a virtual  debt:  in  the 


wonderful  world  of  admin- 
istration. companies  are 
"protected"  from  creditors 
while  Andersen  partners 
David  Duggins.  Murdoch 
McKillop  and  John  Talbot 
try  to  salvage  something 
from  the  wreckage. 

It  was  all  so  different 
back  in  1993,  when  virtual 
reality  and  electronically 
generated  fantasy  leisure 
products  were  The  Future. 
They  even  had  their  own 
big  budget  film.  The  Lawn- 
mower  Man,  depicting  a 
simple  gardener  living  a 
whole  new  life  inside  his 
little  headset 

Now,  it  seems  the  Lawn- 
mower  Man’s  Flymo  has 
run  ont  of  juice. 

According  to  Mr  Duggins, 


the  costs  of  developing  vir- 
tual-reality technology  has 
“drained  the  company  of 
cash". 

For  the  addicts  at  the  Tro- 
cadero,  the  machines  will 
stay  switched  on  whoever 
bays  Virtuality.  For  the 
City  aficionados , the  tradi- 
tional electronic  fantasy 
product,  a Renters  screen, 
will  have  to  suffice. 

But  even  the  grey-suits,  it 
seems,  have  caught  the  bug. 
Virtuality  has  a “poten- 
tially enormous  market", 
said  Andersens:  “This  is  ex- 
actly the  scenario  that  ad- 
ministration was  designed 
for”. 

Virtuality,  it  seems, 
means  never  having  to  say 
you’re  sorry. 


RETAIN  still  has  a great 
deal  to  learn  from  the 
transparency  of  US  cor- 
porate regulation.  The  filings 
by  British  Telecom  and  MCI 
with  the  US  Securities  & Ex- 
change Commission  make 
public  a great  deal  of  informa- 
tion until  now  unavailable  to 
UK  stakeholders  seeking  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether 
the  biggest  ever  Transatlantic 
takeover  makes  proper  sense. 

The  figures  which  the  ma- 
jority of  employees,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
likely  to  find  most  ominous 
are  the  promised  525  billion 
(£15  billion)  in  cost  savings 
(read  perbaps  job  losses)  and 
the  $1.5  billion  in  capital 
spending  cuts.  Mergers  under 
the  Anglo-Saxon  system  al- 
most Inevitably  lead  to  invest- 
ment cuts  to  please  the  watch- 
fill  stock  market  analysts  who 
are  notoriously  short-term ist. 

What  most  people,  how- 
ever, will  find  really  mind- 
numbing  Is  the  contrasting 
rewards  which  will  be  made 
available  to  the  senior  MCI 
executives  and  those  at  BT. 
Clearly,  MCTs  senior  execu- 
tives have  earned  their  huge 
stock  and  option  packages, 
worth  about  Si  30  million  be- 
tween the  two  top  men,  Bert 
Roberts  and  Gerry  Taylor, 
who  effectively  were  respon- 
sible for  transferring  MCI 
from  start-up  to  telecoms 
giant  In  many  ways  the  US 
has  been  much  more  effective 
in  opening  up  its  market  in 
telecoms  services  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  regulation. 

However,  what  will  really 
catch  the  eye  are  the  golden 
handcufik  which  will  mean 
that  MCrs  top  person,  Mr 
Roberts,  will  net  about  $8  mil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years. 
Contrast,  this  with  the 
rewards  being  offered  to  the 
British  architects  of  the  deal. 
Sir  Iain  Vallance  and  Sir 
Peter  Bonfleld.  Sir  Iain,  who 
in  1991,  under  pressure  from 
the  media,  gave  bis  salary  in- 
crease to  charity  receives  a 
modest  uplift  to  £500.000  a 
year  basic. 

Mr  Bonfleld.  who  still 
barely  has  his  feet  under  the 
table,  will  receive  just  under 
£95,000  more  at  £570.000.  Even 
the  sharpest  critics  of  privati- 
sation (see  below)  could  not 
begrudge  this  to  the  BT  men, 
given  the  funds  being  handed 
out  to  their  new  partners. 


Private  grief 

IT  TAKES  a selective  amne- 
siac to  spot  one.  With  the 
election  nearing.  Kenneth 
Clarke  is  suffering  some  pick 
’n’  mix  memory  loss. 

For  those  who  enjoy  the 
Chancellor’s  “don’t  confuse 
me  with  the  facts"  approach 
to  political  life,  last  night’s 
performance  on  the  theme  of 
privatisation  was  vintage.  Its 
purpose  was  to  paint  Tony 
Blair  as  the  enemy  of  enter- 


prise. But  the  real  danger  for 
the  Chancellor  is  that  a fierce 
speech  on  the  perils  of  New 
Labour  only  shows  bow  wor- 
ried the  Conservatives  are 
about  Mr  Blair's  success  in 
presenting  himself  as  enter- 
prise's best  friend.  The  fierce 
defence  of  privatisation 
smacks  of  desperation. 

The  Government  can  chum 
some  real  successes.  But  any 
genuine  appraisal  of  privati- 
sation requires  qualification. 
Public  support  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb  because  sophisticated 
customers  know  that  prices 
often  went  up  before  state 
sell-offs  and  have  not  come 
down  enough  since. 

The  public  is  not  overjoyed 
about  the  way  benefits  have 
been  siphoned  off  to  share- 
holders. The  spectacle  of  util- 
ity chiefs  lining  their  pockets 
appals  them. 

Mr  Clarke  might  also  admit 
that,  far  from  unleashing  a 
spurt  of  new  investment,  the 
record  is  very  patchy. 

Rail  track  is  being  admon- 
ished almost  weekly  by  Its 
“ toothless " regulator  for  sit- 
ting on  £700  million  it  should 
have  spent. 

The  water  and  electricity 
industries  have  nothing  to 
crow  about  either. 

If  the  Conservatives  are  to 
salvage  the  record  of  privati- 
sation. they  need  to  talk  hon- 
estly about  its  failures  as  well 
as  its  successes. 

The  fact  that  Mr  Clarke 
chose  to  deliver  last  night's 
speech  to  a think  tank 
founded  by  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  with  John 
Major  as  its  patron  suggests 
he  dare  not  be  serious. 


FitzGerald  fizz 

IF  UNILEVER'S  dynamic 
new  chief  executive.  NiaU 
FitzGerald,  is  genuinely  so 
keen  on  focus,  he  should  per- 
haps consider  hiring  a new 
speech  writer. 

Hidden  within  the  manage- 
ment-speak of  his  1996  profit 
statement  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  change  of  strategy 
seen  at  Unilever  in  decades. 

The  decision  to  sell  its 
speciality  chemicals  busi- 
ness, which  could  be  worth  as 
much  as  £5  billion,  is  sensible 
enough  for  a company  seek- 
ing to  invest  more  heavily  in 
consumer  brands.  The  sharp 
rise  in  the  share  price,  an  un- 
usual enough  event  at  a group 
as  stolid  as  Unilever,  reflects 
an  air  of  expectation  about 
the  future.  Mr  FitzGerald's  in- 
clination is  a trade  sale, 
which  will  release  cash  for 
use  elsewhere. 

But  the  reality  is  that  Uni- 
lever is  not  exactly  one  of 
those  companies  which  fails 
to  generate  sufficient  cash, 
and  a better  alternative  might 
have  been  to  demerge  the 
chemicals  division  to  existing 
shareholders,  with  a rights 
issue  attached,  if  it  was  really 
necessary. 

Unilever  is  the  second 
major  UK  corporation  (it  was 
ICI  last  week)  which  has  de- 
cided that  value-added  prod- 
ucts rather  than  chemicals 
are  its  future  and  this  is  an 
Industry’  where  the  fulcrum  is 
shifting  from  Europe  to  the 
Far  East  and  US. 

Maybe,  but  an  existing 
second-line  chemicals  group 
could  go  a long  way  with  the 
discarded  ICI  and  Unilever 
assets. 


Freemans  sale  sent  to  MMC 


Mark  Milner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


SEARS'  planned  £360  mil- 
lion Freemans  mail  order 
business  sale  to  Littlewoods 

was  yesterday  referred  to  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission. 

Both  companies  said  they 

were  disappointed  by  the  move 

by  the  Corporate  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs  minister  John 
Taylor,  who  decided  the  sale 
raised  competition  issues  for 
agency  mail  order  catalogues. 

Scare,  which  includes  Sel- 
fridges  and  the  British  Shoe 
Corporation,  has  already  an- 
nounced plans  to  use  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Freemans  sale 
to  help  fund  a special  payment 
to  shareholders  but  the  pay-out 
could  now  be  delayed  by  the 
reference  to  the  MMC.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Freemans  would 
give  Littlewood’s  around  a 
quarter  of  the  UK  home  shop- 


ping market  not  far  behind 
the  29  per  cent  held  by  market 
leader.  Great  Universal  Stores. 

Expressing  the  company’s 
"surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment". a spokeswoman  for 
Sears  said:  “If  you  look  at  the 
market,  it  has  changed  over 
the  last  few  years-  The  Euro- 
pean home  shopping  market 
is  now  a very  big  market" 

Littlewoods  chairman 

James  Ross  commented:  “We 
have  consulted  widely  and 
received  only  positive  reac- 
tion to  the  link  up  from  cus- 
tomers. suppliers,  employees, 
unions  and  Members  of  Par- 
liament as  well  as  more 
widely  from  UK  business.” 

The  decision  is  the  latest  in 
a series  of  setbacks  for  Sears. 
Last  month,  the  group 
warned  that  profits  would  be 
below  last  year’s  £100  million, 
with  analysts  already  pencil- 
ling In  around  £80  million. 

Yesterday,  Sears  shares  fell 
3p  to  82.5p. 


TOURIST  RATES  — SANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.09 
Austria  18.62 
Belgium  51.50 
Canada  2.16 
Cyprus  0.79 
Danmark  10.12 
Finland  7.99 


France  8.91 
Germany  2£495 
Greece  418.00 
Hong  Kong  12.35 
India  S8.S8 
Ireland  0.9925 
Israel  5.42 


Italy  2,622 
Malta  0.60 
Net  norlands  29775 
New  Zealand  2.31 
Norway  10.49 
Portugal  267.00 
Saudi  Arabia  0.09 


Singapore  2.26 
South  Africa  697 
Spain  223.95 
Sweden  it. 90 
Switzerland  227 
Turkey  186.060 
USA  15980 


Supplied  by  NalWssr  Ban*  t«  lauding  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  rJiakelJ. 
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Sterling  surges  to 
highest  level  since 


leaving  the  ERM 


Mark  Milner 

Deputy  Financial  Editor 


THE  pound  soared  to 
its  highest  levels 
since  its  ignominious 
expulsion  from  the 
European  exchange  rate 
mechanism  in  September  1992 
but  City  dealers  predict  that 
it  could  surge  even  higher. 

Despite  the  sharp  rise  in 
sterling,  which  is  hitting  Brit- 
ish exporters,  the  Bank  of 
England  is  keeping  up  pres- 
sure on  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke  to  raise  interest  rates. 

Yesterday  deputy  governor 
Howard  Davies  said  the  Bank 
was  calling  for  a tightening  of 
monetary  policj'  to  keep  the 
strong  growth  of  domestic  de- 
mand in  check  and  that  its  in- 
flation report,  out  today,  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  press  for 
dearer  borrowing. 

However.  Mr  Davies  noted 
that  the  differences  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Chancellor 
were  "quite  narrow".  "We  are 
talking  about  differences  of  a 
quarter  of  a per  cent  here  or 
there,  or.  to  put  it  another 
way,  differences  of  timing  of  a 
month  or  two  in  either  direc- 
tion/’ he  told  a Housing  Cor- 
poration conference. 

Sterling's  spectacular  surge 
has  seen  its  International 
value  against  a basket  of  cur- 
rencies climb  by  17  per  cent 
over  the  last  six  months. 


helped  by  the  strength  of  the 
UK  economy  and  the  percep- 
tion in  financial  markets  that 
UK  interest  rates,  already 
above  those  in  the  other  big 
European  countries,  are  like- 
ly to  rise.  Yesterday  it  rose 
almost  four  pfennigs  to 
DM2.7443.  though  it  was  little 
changed  against  an  also 
stronger  dollar. 

■The  UK  has  been  the  best 
performing  of  the  main  Euro- 
pean economies.  It  is  dearly 
outperforming  the  whole  of 
continental  Europe,”  accord- 
ing to  Nick  Parsons,  currency 
economist  at  Paribas. 

The  rise  has  been  given  ad- 
ditional impetus  in  the  last 
few  days  by  doubts  about 
whether  Germany,  which  saw 
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unemployment  bit  4.6  million 
last  month,  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  Maastricht  criteria 
on  the  public  finances. 

The  markets’  belief  that 
monetary  union  would  take 
place  in  1999  has  attracted  in- 
vestors into  currencies  such 
as  the  Italian  lira  and  the 
Spanish  peseta  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  their  interest  rates 
will  converge  with  those  of 
Germany. 

But  reports  that  Germany 
Itself  might  not  be  able  to 
keep  its  public  sector  deficit 
below  the  level  of  3 per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product 
needed  to  meet  the  Maas- 
tricht terms  has  created  a 
degree  of  uncertainty. 

“There  is  definitely  a view 
that  says  sterling  has  become 
a hedge  against  European  un- 
certainty, ” said  Mr  Parsons. 

Lee  Ferridge,  currency 
strategist  at  Commerzbank, 
agreed.  “The  UK  economy  is 
doing  well.  The  currency  is 
also  an  EMU  safe  haven”. 

Though  a rise  In  interest 
rates  in  the  UK  looks  unlikely 
ahead  of  the  general  election, 
analysts  still  believe  the 
pound  will  remain  in  fovour 
with  the  foreign  exchange 
markets.  “Interest  rates, 
while  they  have  not  gone  up, 
are  much  higher  than  in  Ger- 
many. Gilts  are  overperform- 
ing bunds  and  there  is  no 
stopping  sterling.**  said  Mr 
Ferridge. 


Sunset  at  Oevonport ...  a chapter  of  naval  his- 
tory closed  last  night  with  the  sale  of  the  last 
Royal  Dockyard — to  an  American-dominated 
company.  Devonport  was  sold  for  £40.3  million 


to  the  current  operators  DML,  controlled  by  the  fence  secretary  David  Clark  said  years  ofuncer- 
US  engineering  company.  Brown  & Root  The  tainty  over  Devonport  had  severely  damaged 

yard  will  be  responsible  for  refuelling  and  refit-  morale  at  the  yard 

ting  Trident  nuclear  submarines.  Shadow  de-  photograph:  me  mwah. 


Woolwich  members  back  Revenue  growth  warning  wipes 
stampede  to  bank  status  £300m  off  Reuters  share  value 


Amstradcuts 
losses  but 
sees  more  red 
ink  at  ACE 


Richard  MDes 


AN  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Woolwich  mem- 
bers yesterday  voted  in 
favour  of  the  society’s  conver- 
sion — and  said  yes  to  a wind- 
foil  bonus  averaging  £1,233 
apiece. 

The  vote  paves  the  way  for 
the  Woolwich's  flotation  on 
the  stock  market  on  July  7, 
when  the  new  bank  is  ex- 
pected to  be  valued  at  just 
over  £3  billion. 

At  that  point,  2.57  mMon 
savers  and  borrowers  will 
receive  free  Woolwich  shares, 
with  each  qualifying  member 
getting  a minimum  of  450 
shares  worth  about  £844. 

Sir  Brian  Jenkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Woolwich,  said  he 


was  ‘Very  gratified”  by  the 
extent  of  the  support  as  it 
emerged  that  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  voting  members 
had  backed  the  flotation. 

Presenting  the  case  for  con- 
version at  a special  general 
meeting  in  London,  group 
chief  executive  John  Stewart 
said  the  Woolwich  could  grow 
more  quickly  by  shedding  its 
mutual  status. 

Mr  Stewart  also  sought  to 
distance  the  Woolwich  from 
traditional  high  street  banks, 
emphasising  it  had  no  plans 
to  go  into  investment  bank- 
ing. In  response  to  a question 
from  the  floor,  he  said;  '1 
would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  not  call  us  a bank.  We 
don't  want  to  be  tarred  with 
that  brush.” 

About  1,300  members 


attended  the  meeting.  Most 
voiced  support  for  the  conver- 
sion. but  a handfril  of  savers 
had  complaints  both  about 
the  principle  of  demutualisa- 
tion and  the  narrower  issue  of 
how  shares  were  being  dis- 
tributed to  members. 

One  Investing  member  said 
he  could  see  the  benefits  of 
conversion  for  the  sharehold- 
ers and  the  directors  “with 
their  share  options”,  but  not 
for  the  customers,  ‘it  is  im- 
possible to  retain  the  same 
culture  with  shareholders,” 
he  said. 

Another  investing  member 
said  a flat-rate  payout  would 
have  been  fairer,  as  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  savers 
would  receive  £1,200  each. 
“This  is  a democratic  society 
after  all,”  he  said. 


km  King 


REUTERS,  the  financial 
information  provider, 
saw  over  earn  million 
wiped  off  Its  market  value 
yesterday  alter  warning  that 
revenue  growth  is  likely  to 
slow  this  year. 

While  the  group  announced 
a 17  per  cent  improvement  in 
full  year  pre-tax  profits  to 
£701  million,  its  shares  fell 
16p  to  636p  after  revealing 
that  the  launch  of  its  new 
Reuters  3000  product  range 
would  make  It  hard  to  match 
the  growth  rate  It  achieved  In 
1996. 

The  company  disclosed  that 
the  dull  state  of  the  foreign 
exchange  market  was  “one  of 
the  main  factors  impeding 


growth”,  and  warned  that  a 
"robust  sterling  would  sev- 
erely restrict  prospects  for 
reported  revenue  and  earn- 
ings growth". 

The  City  was  also  disap- 
pointed that  Reuters  foiled  to 
say  anything  about  a possible 
return  of  part  of  its 
£1.05  billion  cash  pile  to 
shareholders. 

The  company  was  forced  to 
shelve  plans  for  a £601  million 
special  dividend  last  year 
after  the  Chancellor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  changed  the  rules  on 
share  buy-backs  and  special 
dividends. 

Announcing  the  figures,  its 
chief  executive.  Feta;  Job, 
said  Reuters  had  raised  its 
prices  after  five  years  of  sta- 
bility to  encourage  customers 
to  convert  from  the  2000 


series  to  the  Reuters  3000 
range,  the  launch  of  which 
had  been  the  group's  major 
initiative  in  1996. 

Mr  Job  said  that,  although 
the  launch  had  been  on  sched- 
ule, some  installations  had 
required  a high  level  of  co- 
operation with  customers, 
which  meant  installations 
were  progressing  more  slowly 
than  sales.  “To  gain  critical 
mass,  we  have  restructured 
our  pricing,  and  this  will 
make  it  difficult  for  the  group 
to  better  the  underlying  reve- 
nue growth  achieved  in  1996,” 
he  said. 

Although  Mr  Job  insisted 
that  Reuters  was  still  inter- 
ested in  returning  its  surplus 
cash  to  its  shareholders,  he 
said  Reuters  would  also  con- 
tinue to  invest  heavily. 


Reuters  Holdings 

Share  price.  <p) 
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MIN  high  performance  multimedia  systems  nduefing  systems 
based  on  Intel  Pentium  processors  with 


MMX™  Technology 


The  Leading  British 
PC  Manufacturer  With 
World  Beating  Quality, 
Senice  and  Value 


nUNs  P1B6MX  s^s  a new  price  standard  for  a fUl-feature  32Mb 
rra^tlmedi^intBfnet  system  featuring  Intets  Pentium  166Mhz 
processor  with  MMX  technology.  Our  *8est  Buy*  P166+  TX  system 
provides  even  higher  performance  due  to  the  512K  burst  cache 
and  ATI  advanced  graphics.  The  top  of  the  rang?  P200+  and 
P200MX  systems  are  sfoiply  unbeatable  in  terms  of  performance 
and  specification  and  include  ATI's  latest  Rage  B 3D  Graphics  card 
with  4Mb  SGRAM. 


BP  counts  £85m  cost  of 
forecourt  price  war 


Coda  Weston 
Industrial  Correspondent 


MJN  Offers  End  14th  February 


THE  punishing  petrol 
price  war  on  the  fore- 
courts cost  BP  more 
than  £85  million  in  lost  rev- 
enues in  1996,  it  was 
revealed  yesterday  when 
the  group’s  final  results 
were  published. 

But  the  oil  group  was 
bullish  about  its  overall 
1996  performance,  an- 
nouncing a record 
£2.62  billion  net  profit  be- 
fore exceptionaJs,  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  on  the 
previous  year.  Dividends 
were  also  up  30  per  cent. 

Exceptional  items  in- 
cluded £341  million  for  the 
launch  of  BP’S  defensive 
joint  venture  with  Mobil,  a 
deal  which  secured  the  go- 
ahead  from  European 
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Union  authorities  last 
August  and  combines  the 
two  companies’  European 
downstream  operations  in 
the  refining  and  marketing 
of  ftiels  and  lubricants. 

The  company  said  that 
refining  margins  in  Janu- 
ary had  been  very  disap- 
pointing and  output  cuts 
were  being  considered. 

Chief  executive  John 
Browne  said  two-thirds  of 
the  £550  million  Improve- 
ment in  profit  was  due  to 
BP’s  efforts  to  reduce  costs, 
improve  productivity  and 
increase  volumes  — with 
upstream  oil  production,  up 
by  5 per  cent  — and  cut 
debts.  Only  about  £100  mil- 
lion could  be  attributed  to 
the  higher  oil  price  being 
set  against  the.  decline  in 
chemicals,  he  said. 

Although  this  established 
a platform  to  deliver  sus- 


tainable growth,  the  chair- 
man, Sir  David  Simon,  said 
it  was  not  realistic  to  ex- 
pect performance  to  con- 
tinue at  such  high  levels. 

“But  with  low  inflation 
and  increasing  demand  for 
our  product,  we  are  looking 
forward  confidently  to 
measured  growth,”  he  said. 

The  group  had  more  than 
fully  replaced  its  reserves 
again  in  1996  (with  fields  in 
Alaska,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Venezuela  and  West  of 
Shetland  expected  to  drive 
higher  output)  and  secured 
a bridgehead  Into  China 
through  a proposed  petro- 
chemical complex,  though 
the  outlook  for  chemicals 
remained  weak. 

Colombian  oil  production 
and  exports  were  unaf- 
fected by  a public  sector 
strike  which  had  began  on 
Monday,  the  company  said. 
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RRH7SH  Gas  shareholders  vote  today  at  an  extraordinary 
general  meeting  on  whether  the  company  should  be  broken  in 
two.  Out  of  the  demerger  two  new  companies  will  be  borrvBG  pic, 
which  will  include  the  TransCo  pipelines  business  and 
exploration  and  production;  and  Centrica,  which  aiU  include  the 
supply  company  and  British  Gas  ’sprint  UK  asset , the  huge 
Morecambe  Bay  gas  fields. 

Richard  Giordano,  the  British  Gas  chairman,  and  his 
boardroom,  colleagues  believe  this  is  the  best  way  to  deliver  the 
company fromyears  of  crisis.  Here,  one  leading  dissident 
shareholder  argues  that  their  plans  are  blighted  and  w ill  only 
make  matters  much  worse. 
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BRITISH  Gas  has  to  de- 
merge.  The  Gas  Act 
splits  the  industry  into 
three  segments:  shippers, 
which  find  and  produce  the 
gas;  transporters,  which 
carry  it  to  the  consumers;  and 
suppliers,  which  sell  it  to 
these  customers. 

British  Gas  does  not,  how- 
ever, have  to  demerge  now, 
nor  as  Richard  Giordano  and 
the  rest  of  the  board  propose. 

The  Gas  Act  divisions  are 
operational  areas,  where 
specialisation  could  benefit 
everybody.  An  international 
market  determines  the  value 
of  bulk  gas.  and  thus  the  prof- 
itability of  shippers.  Trans- 
portation, through  'the 
national  pipeline  system,  is  a 
closely-regulated  monopoly. 
Supply  has  opened  up  compe- 
tition. driving  down  the  price 
that  can  be  charged  but  also 1 


distancing  this  from  White- 
hall The  Government  has  au- 
thority and  indirect  influ- 
ence, but  no  control. 

The  demerger  might  sen- 
sibly divide  the  company  up 
in  a similar  fashion.  Instead 
TransCo,  a transporter 
required  to  he  independent  in 
all  bnt  name,  la  lumped  into  a 
renamed  entity,  BG  pic,  with 
all  the  gas  exploration  and 
production  assets  except  the 
huge  Morecambe  fields. 
These  go  into  Centrica,  the 
new  name  for  the  supply  arm 
but  which,  because  of  the 
Morecambe  Bay  injection,  be- 
comes a shipper  as  well. 

Expertise  is  dispersed,  not 
focused.  The  complexity  inev- 
itably engenders  confusion, 
that  will  lead  to  vacillation 
and  weakness  in  the  vital  ne- 
gotiations with  the  regulator. 

The  reason  for  this  strange 


grouping  is  the  ‘ take-or-pay  ” 
contracts  — British  Gas’s 
commitment  .to  take  huge 
amounts  of  gas  which,  be- 
cause of  a collapse  in  prices, 
are  now  expensive  and,  be- 
cause of  competition,  have 
left  the  company  with  huge 
amounts  of  gas  it  cannot  sell. 

British  Gas  may  have  been 
right  to  sign  up  the  first  of 
these,  when  it  had  a statutory 
right  to  supply  the  whole  UK 
market  But  the  later  con- 
tracts were  naked  bets  that 
the  gas  price  would  rise. 

British  Gas  remains  com- 
tnlted  to  purchase  137  billion 
therms  at  an  average  of  I9p:  It 
loses  EL370  million  if  it  could 
have  bought  it  a penny 
cheaper,  or  gains  that  amount 
if  it  would  have  bad  to  pay  a 
penny  extra.  The  market 
price  in  1996  ranged  from  lQp 
to  22p,  yielding  liabilities  of 
£12  billion  or  assets  of 

£4  billion. 

The  difference  is  twice  the 
turnover  and  three  times  the 
company's  total  profits  since 
privatisation. 

The  obvious  three-way  split 
would  deprive  Centrica  of  all 
value  whenever  the  gas  price 
is  lp  below  that  19p  average. 
Assigning  the  Morecambe 
fields  to  Centrica  destroys  the 


logic  of  the  demerger.  It  was 
done  nonetheless,  and 
TransCo  given  to  BG  pic  in 
compensation. 

The  recent  low  price  of  gas 
derives  from  delays  in  com- 
missioning the  gas-fuelled 
electricity  power  stations. 
Thera  are  now  to  come  on  line 
progressively.  And  the  inter- 
connector pipeline  to  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  ready  to  carry 
gas  to  France  next  year, 
reducing  the  amount  avail- 
able In  Britain.  Both  affect 
the  supply /demand  relation- 
ship advantageously.  The  gas 
price  must  rise  and  the  “take- 
or-pay”  deals  will  cease  to  be 
so  crippling  a liability. 

Additionally,  the  disagree- 
ments between  TransCo  and 
the  regulator  are  being 
resolved  at  the  Monopolies 
Commission.  Trans  Co's  value 
will  shortly  become  clear, 
allowing  loans  to  be  raised  on 
this,  or  other  arrangements  to 
be  made,  to  support  Centrica. 

The  crisis  that  demands  the 
present  distorted  demerger  is 
passing.  A better  resolution  of 
the  situation  will  be  possible 
within  months.  British  Gas 
should  delay  and  reconsider. 


Noel  Falconer 
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Encore  is  primed 
for  Aintree  again 


Grand  National  weights  give  last  season’s 
runner-up  big  chance  says  Chris  Hawknis 


Encore  on  feu,  last 
year’s  runner-up, 
looks  to  have  been 
given  a great  chance 
with  10  stone  in  this  year's 
Martell  Grand  National  on 
April  5. 

Technically  Encore  Un  Feu, 
a best  priced  16-1  with  Hill's 
and  Coral,  has  been  raised 
18lb  in  the  interim  but  he  ran 
&om  way  out  of  the  handicap 
last  year  and  will  be  carrying 
the  same  weight  as  then. 

Martin  Pipe  has  laid  him 
out  for  the  race  and  his  mes- 
sage yesterday  was  that  noth- 
ing sinister  should  be  read 
into  the  fact  that  he  has  not 
run  since  being  caught  by 
Rough  Quest  in  the  final  100 
yards  last  season. 

"Encore  Un  Peu  has  been 
put  aside  especially  for  the 
National  and  you  don't  want 


to  worry  that  be  hasn’t  had  a 
run,"  said  Pipe.  ‘1  might  give 
him  an  outing  in  the  Racing 
Post  Chase  at  Kempton  on 
Saturday  week." 

Pipe,  as  usual,  has  given 
himself  plenty  of  options  and 
has  four  other  entries  in  Chal- 
lenger du  Luc,  All  For  Luck. 
Evangelica  and  Mugoni 
Beach.  CbalUenger  du  Luc 
(IQst  91b)  Is  the  best  of  these 
but  goes  for  the  Cheltenham 
Gold  Cup  first 

Dublin  Flyer,  trained  by 
Tim  Forster,  heads  the 
weights  with  12  stone  hut  he 
too  goes  to  Cheltenham  for 
the  Tote  Gold  Cup  before  any 
decision  about  the  National  Is 
taken. 

Another  interesting  entry 
than  the  Forster  stable  is 
Maamur  (lQst  41b),  who  has 
been  nibbled  at  for  the  Gold 


Grand  National  weights 


Ladbrokes:  14-1  Encore  Un  Pm.  Lo 
Streeone.  18-1  Coome  Hill.  Lord  Gyl- 


liBBl 


lane.  20-1  Avro  Anson.  Belmont  King. 
General  Command.  General  Wolfe. 
WJrWc  Court.  Young  Hnstler.  25-1  and 
upwards  others. 

William  Hill:  14-1  Lo  Stretsme.  18-1 
Coome  HI1L  Dublin  Flyer,  Encore  On 
Pen.  28-1  Belmont  King,  Lard  Gy  Lime, 
20-1  Superior  Finish,  22-1  Maamur, 
25-1  ana  upwards  others 


Cup.  He  has  not  run  since 
winning  the  Ritz  Chase  at  the 
Festival  last  year  but  could 
come  out  at  Warwick  on 
Saturday. 

Very  often  the  National 
weights  take  a hike  when  the 
horses  at  the  top  of  the  handi- 
cap defect  but  this  might  not 
happen  this  year  with  Master 
Oats  on  list  101b.  Kim  Bailey 
is  very  keen  to  run  him  even 
though  the  19%  Gold  Cup 
winner  was  fired  in  the  sum- 
mer and  has  not  seen  a race- 
course for  over  a year. 

"Master  Oats  has  pleased 
me  and  runs  in  Ireland  on 
Sunday."  said  Bailey.  “The 
National  is  definitely  his  tar- 
get and,  provided  the  ground 
Is  no  firmer  than  good,  he'll 
run.  I expect  big  things.  He’s 
got  plenty  of  weight  hut  is  big 
enough  to  carry  it” 

Coome  Hill  is  a lot  of 
people’s  National  fancy,  and 
Coral  malm  him  14-1  fkvour- 
ite.  But  although  attractively 
weighted  with  lOst  61b,  Ain- 
tree is  not  his  prime  target 

Walter  Dennis,  who  has 
been  giving  Coome  HU1  a lot 
of  steady  canters  on  the  beach 
at  Bude,  emphasised  this  yes- 
terday saying:  "The  Gold  Cup 
is  die  main  event  If  he's  all 
right  after  that  well  think 
about  the  National." 

Lord  GyUene,  so  Impressive 
at  Uttoxeter  on  Saturday,  has 
9st  13Tb  and  there  is  likely  to 
be  a market  move  for  this 
16-1  chance  if  he  comes  up  to 
scratch  in  the  Midlands 
National  beforehand  — a race 
which  his  owner  Stan  Clarke 
Is  Just  as  keen  to  win. 

This  ex-New  Zealand  geld- 
ing is  in  his  second  season 
here  and  Is  probably  improv- 
ing rapidly  now.  It  could  be 

mini parting  to  take  hiS  four 
lengths  defeat  at  levels  by 
Avro  Anson  at  Newcastle  last 
year  at  face  value,  but  never- 
theless the  latter,  a fast 
ground  specialist  looks  de- 
cent each-way  value  frith 
Hill’s  at  25-1. 


England  hunt 


Paul Weaver  on 

the  bow!6r  whose, 
swing  lacks  jrh^hm 


DOMINIC  CORK  has  be- 
come .the.  centre  of  at- 
tention for  England's 
management  as -they,  prepare 

for  the  third  and  final  Test 
against  New  Zealand,  which 
starts  in  . Christchurch  . on 


Top  spot .. . Dublin  Flyer,  pictured  winning  over  the  Aintree  fiances  two  years  ago,  heads 
the  Martell  Grand  National  weights  photograph:  george  selwvn 


Cork,  England's  leading 
strike  bowler  since  his 
remarkable  debut  against 
West  Indies  In  1995,  when  he 
took  seven  for  43  In  the 
second  innings  followed  by  a 
hat-trick  two  Tests  later, 
missed,  the  tour  of  Zimbabwe 
with  personal  problems. 

He  joined  up  with  the  party 
in  New  Zealand  five  weeks 
ago  hut  bowled  badly  in  the 
Test  at  Auckland  and  again 
in  Wellington,  where  bis 
poor  performance^  were  dis- 
guised by  penetrative  bowl- 
ing from  Darren  Gough,  who 
took  nine  wickets,  .and 
Andrew  Caddlck,  who  .1  had 
six.  England's  victory,  bF  an 

innings  anrt  68  runs,  also 
took  the  pressure  off  Cork, 
who  was  withdrawn  from  the 
attack  after  just  two  overs 
with  the  new  ball  on  the  final 
day. 

England's  coach  David 
Lloyd  said  yesterday:  "Domi- 
nic was  a bit  out  of  sorts.  Hie 
is  not  injured.  But  he  looked 
indifferent  on  the'  third  day 
at  Wellington,  although  he 
improved  on  days  four  and 
five. 

“It  Is  a general  thing,  arid  it 
is  a problem  he  will  identify, 
how  his  arms  are  going 
round  and  his  shoulders  are 
going  through.  It’s  a bit  like 
Mike  Atherton  and  bis  foot 
movement.  It’s  one  thing 
identifying  the  problem  and 
another  putting  the  remedy 
into  practice.  Just  ask  Marie 
Taylor  [the  out-of-form  Aus- 


tralia captain].  He  might 
need  a couple  of  days  but 
soon  hell  - be-  running  in 

agaip  - 

“I  think  if  8 important  to 
look  at  videos  of  when  you've 
done  well.  Of  that  hat-trick 
against  West  Indies.  It’s. im- 
portant to  think-  about  what 
feels  different,  about  what 
problems  you  have.  I think 
Dominic  has  done  well  since 
coming  out  here  after  spend- 
ing some  of  the  winter  at 
home.  He'll  come  again,  don’t 
worry  about  that" 

As  well  as  a return  to  form, 
Lloyd  and  the  captain  Ather- 
ton will  be  looking  for  a more 
positive  approach  from  Cork 
in  Christchurch.  At  Welling- 
ton he  was  too  easily 
resigned  to  failure  after  fail- 
ing to  strike  a rhythm  with 
bis  away  swinger. 

England  are  hoping  to 
choose  an  unchanged  Test 
side  for  the  first  time  since 
they  played  West  Indies  In 
Antigua  three  years  ago. 
Their  balance  at  Wellington, 
with  six  front-line  batsmen, 
three  seamen  and  two  spin- 
ners. backed  up  by  outstand- 
ing folding,  was  the  best 
since  Lloyd  became  involved 
with  the  side. 

The  second  Test  saw  Cork, 
Caddlck  and  Gough  operat- 
ing together  for  the  first 
time.  But  Atherton  would 
prefer  to  see  Gough  continue 
to  operate  as  a first-change 
seamer.  For  this,  both  Cork 
and  Caddlck  need  to  he  at 
their  best.  Caddlck  has  never 
bowled  better  for  England 
than  he  did  at  Wellington.  If 
anything,  he  bowled  a little 
too  well 

The  Somerset  seamer  is  a 
class  above  both  Chris  Silver- 
wood  and  Alan  Mullally  but 
for  some  reason  had  to  wait 
until  Wellington  before  he 
was  given  a Test  chance  this 
winter.  Suddenly,  this  Test 
tour  looks  over  for  anyone 
outside  the  11  who  played  at 
the  Basin  Reserve. 
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LY, D Biggs  (0-4  tarfc  2,  Brlanl  IM 
1 11-4):  a,  Atoileo  (106-30).  5 ran.  5 14.  (C 


2^40  AHDUQMBTIMTa—  HOWICEIUUWCAPCRABE^EtaTE 

1 4VG40  IRi  A DANCER  (8)  (D)  Min  L TbmaD  5-W-O 

E -58042  APPBUU1KS  MOREY  (IB)  F Morphy  6-11-10  

9 g)-F8  MRS  HD  HBtmmu  HMWBoadft-n-3 

4 3-033F  StaCWG  SAND  (18)  P MaWEh  7-10-11 

B KP-fV  marlHCR(«)BEISBMS-TO-H ; 

8 0-F064  nLANDKAMH  (98)  □ Rlcbanil  610-6  

T U4SPP-  SPECTRE  BROWN  (183)  F Judo  ?«164 

8 rtJWUP  taSSHONT  (33)  FMurtagh  6-16-0  ..  

6 OPO-OO  JHVT  BP  (70)  hk>  E Moacrop  tt-W-0 

TOP  HR  HPI.  Tkmteti  Band  a,  Ipyaarenn*  Mivy  7.  Ham  Ha  Ha  8 


ooMaanoM  nonce  handicap  mini  am  czjm7 

1 -SS2S1  CRBATtal<1S)  (CD)  J Howard  Johaaon  612-0  : ASSuAhW 

3 84S9BD  MBSCT  THYME  (BO)  UHuanOna  6-11-10  ; HOuiltty 

5 00-1BB  TONAL  CITY  (M)  fl  BddWi  6-11-6  - - -A  HRMa 

4 »aa&  tal CMSTK (14)WUK  LSWM  6-1V-5  .... _UfNrtw*oa 

.6  645-22  OAW  BOX (73) (D]T Carr 6-n-C  N3m» 

s -CTtO  ■UMmaamm  m(D)  UreDThenaon  640-13  D Tartar 

T P0-430  BALHSUH  (IDS)  FMurn^1 8-16-11  .: JUwpete 

8 -FB3S1  HEAliatS  ABOVE  (15)  (CJF  Murphy  5-10-8 : NCattary 

o 433»  unuuHOBRno rnu Hammond 6-UM  jpeomu)* 

10  o-amn  anna  iniaTAimiT raw inumMLiiu  . ..  . . Jtau 

11  «HB5  PWURAAfn) MaLPMar  TO-W-Z ^ — : : DMeyir 

12  133405  OROFTOST LAM (IS) (DJJDham 040-0  :-BRtaay 

«•  as)  CAiininEiRimntaHiwqiLukyi-iiH Fiwt 

TOP  POEM  I IPilRr  Ctodb  B,  rtnaliir  7, Ha— a Atom  9 

■atawO-2  Haavam  Abne.  it-3  Chaator,  Ur  CbrMa,  6-1  Cam  Boa.  Euanal  Oqr,  io-i  Dstanmi.  LMe 
(todwtag,  17-1  Bloonkig  Qgrtao,  W-1  OaKHtaOeMraB,  Crataa  Lata.  IBrtaraan 


:_BStaray 

PPtertH 


BatdegiT-i  Appearance  Money,  rw  Singkij  Sand.  6-1  Knew-Ho-Hs,  7-1  Mm's  A D»v» . Waadrtwh. 
10-1  MUSI  RktaH-lUMe  MOM.  33-1 3p«dre  Brawn  Inmn 


Warner  one  for  Williamson 


3s10tOMT»YIHIWTI  MBHIJRIAL MOWOIIHIRDUATO Tia  Cgjlt 


Ron  Cox 


Cyrer)  ToUC  £515  £125  £125  Dual  P: 
ET.B0.C3F:  £522. 


LINORELD 

1JHJ  (TmN  1.  SWEET  WMHEIMRtA.  □ 

Harrtaon  13-1  lav);  2,  be  Sport  (5-1  j;  3, 
Prttor  Dte  111-1}.  S ran.  IX.  It  (Lord 


ET.B0.C3F:E522 

UO  (Sf)t  1,  HOPPRV  SPflHMEV,  R Per- 
twm  (7-q:  a,  Cmrt4A*hbyJwoA  (11-11:3, 
Boa  Cutat  (1  b-l).  4-8  lav  Hues  Mole  5 
ran.  it  2t  (R  Hannan)  Tate:  £535  £2. SO. 
£1 30.  Dual  F:  £730.  C8F:  £3537 
XsO(Sm>  1,  BnOUGHTONSranBULA. 
DR  McCaoa(4-i):  2,Owai  AiEaaas(7-il: 
a.  WntiaenanStaa  (15-5  Igv).  8 ran,  t It 
M Mwaon)  Toto;  £525  CUD.  £130.  £130. 
Dual  F-  £1525  C8F:  £2571.  THCMt:  £5721. 
«20  (SO:  T.  PfONCELY  SOUMD,  W Ryan 
(1 1-4  tav):  a,  Itaba  Haoto  (8-1);  3,  ApoBo 
TM  (V-l).  B ran.  It  t (M  Bod)  Tgta  GEJft 
£135  £230.  £230.  Dual  ft  £4500.  CSF: 
£2435  Trleast  £11437. 

OUADPCn  £21.15 
PtAGBKmCIOLSO. 


1 8 D08MUARRn'(BS)J Hbwird  JdlkalM  10-12  POtetany 

B 23)  FALOO(P8FUtai(1B}(V)VTho^N»  16-12 Mr ■ Thawynoe 

3 6 POnMOAtaEPANTHM  (12}  ktaV  Wanl  10-12 Z BStaivy  4 

4 0 KNAVE  (19)  PMoreoW«-t2 A Dobbin 

8 64S  RNUMMttON (38) U Harmed  W- 12 — RSanliy 

8 flPU  SOWER DETIOCB (1*) CPBtortiW  DPartar 

TOP  PORE  1VR  RataMtaM  a,  DmaM  AOMt  7 


lAPiia  2-1  MBthmtenaM  DffiHe  AgwL7-2  Fafcwili  name.  8-1  Fonridtm  Partate.6-1  Knam.  86-1 
Sounds  Denom  liaaas 


3.40  X A HOUR  HAMBCAP  CHASE  a*  12^04 


63835-  RUSTY  SLADE  (444)  (CD)  P Marddll  B-T1-10 
53410  lUYnS  DREAM  (81)  BEJ  San  7-11-7 


AMMa 


3 6W1- OAKLET  (432)  OSnddi  6*1  HI 

4 VP81P  MUniaCAME  ANDREW  (231(00  J A 140(389-11-6 

9 6-J4U  QHMSBPRW(8)(«ai)14To<®jrt*r8-1W  

B saw  IC8WAMOM  (25)  mPCtaeabmtfi  15465  . 

7 0-044  HSKYDHI (47) (D) VRmn|Nn6-l65  

A 1UP-4F  TACTIX  (IS)  lta#M  UBIgaa  7-lfM) 


ASfrwbh  4r 

.~.-JHrHTI  w ii  hub. 


MfTTH  ground  conditions 
1W  in  his.  favour  for  the  first 
time  since  his  good  efforts  in 
bumper  races  last  season, 
Warner  For  Players  should 
not  be  missed  in  the  Sander-, 
stead  Malden 'Hurdle  at  Ling- 
field  today. 

Philip  Hobbs,  trainer  -of 
Warner  For  Flayers,  is  on  re- 
cord as  saying  the  slz-year- 
old  requires  three  miles  in 
the  mud. 


TOPPOHMTTPMCmbgnaraateXtaynraDramiT.Ortteya 

Hatfcp  2-1  Cali  Supam,  4-1  Boyar*  Dnkta.  6-1  DUey,  HpHana  Aadraw.  6-1  Fsrwinl  GJpn.  ia-1 
1WM.  Huaqp  Dade,  S5-1  Itaky  Daa  8 in 


Today’s  trip  is  just  .a  far- 
long  short  of  that,  and  the  go- 
ing has  certainly  come  right 


for  Warner  For  Players 
(2.30).  who  ran  his  best  race 
over  hurdles  to  date  when 
fifth  behind  Young  Kenny  at 
Chepstow  recently. 

This  is  an  easier-  assign- 
ment  and  Norman  William- 
son should  galvanise  Warner 
For  Players  into  serious 
action. 

h Holland  House  <4.30)  can 
repeat  last  season's  success  in 
I the  R.E. Sassoon  Memorial 
i Hunters'  Chase, 
j He  went  on  to  run  wefli~be- 
hind  Elegant  Lord  at  Chelten- 
ham, goes  well  in  the  rand, 
and  Is  a reliable  performer  In 
this  grade-  • - 
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Net  value . . . Italian  journalists  jostle  for  a closer  look  at  their  team  in  training  at  Wembley  yesterday.  Italy's  formation  echoed  their  last  side  to  beat  England  here,  23  years  ago 


PHOTOGRAPH.  RWJX  BARON 


Maldini’s  men  reverting  to  sweeper  system 


Richard  Williams  sees  the  Italian  squad  test  the  Wembley 
turf  for  their  World  Cup  qualifier  against  England  this  evening 


THE  AZZURRl  arrived 
to  take  a look  at  Wem- 
bley yesterday,  bring- 
ing with  them  a man 
who  represented  both  a happy 
memory  and,  perhaps,  an 
augury.  For  when  they  take 
the  field  tonight,  Cesare  Mal- 
dini's  Italy  will  unveil  a 
return  to  the  style  of  play  that 
made  a hero  of  Luigi  Riva. 

Twenty-three  years  ago, 
Riva  was  a star  of  the  only 
Italian  national  team  to  in- 
flict a home  defeat  on  Eng- 
land. They  won  1-0,  using  a 
classical  sweeper-based  de- 
fence to  launch  swift  raids  by 
Riva  and  his  fellow  striker, 
Giorgio  Chinaglia.  Now,  after 
Arrigo  Sacchi’s  long  experi- 
ment with  a 4-4-2  ailing lese, 
Italy  are  back  to  the  cagey, 
counter-attacking  strategy 


the  great  Cagliari  striker 
would  have  relished. 

In  overcoat  and  sunglasses, 
smoking  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  cigarettes,  Riva  — now 
a sort  of  honorary  assistant 
manager  of  the  national  team 
— blended  into  the  small 
crowd  of  bystanders  as  Mal- 
dinl's  squad  practised  the  pat- 
terns that  bring  joy  to  a cer- 
tain kind  of  purist 

For  Maldini,  facing  his  first 
competitive  fixture  as 
national  coach,  the  only  in- 
jury doubt  concerns  he 
Milan  defender  Billy  Costa- 
curta, whose  muscle  strain 
did  not  prevent  him  from 
training.  If  unfit  he  will  be 
replaced  by  Fabio  Cannavaro, 
the  2l-year-old  Parma  de- 
fender who  won  his  first  cap 
last  month  as  a substitute  in 


the  friendly  against  Northern 
Ireland  in  Palermo. 

The  nature  of  the  two  line- 
ups used  in  a spirited  half- 
hour  practice  match  sug- 
gested that  Maldini  will 
retain  the  front  five  of  the 
team  that  beat  Northern  Ire- 
land 2-0,  making  alterations 
only  to  his  defence. 

In  front  of  Angelo  Peruzzi, 
the  Juventus  goalkeeper, 
Christian  Panuccl  will  take 
over  the  llbero's  role  from 
Ciro  Ferrara.  Ignored  by  Mal- 
ri  ini's  predecessor,  the  gifted 
Panucci  moved  from  Milan  to 
rejoin  Fabio  Capello  at  Real 
Madrid  within  days  of  Sac- 
chi's return  to  San  Sira,  and 
has  been  a significant  factor 
In  the  Spanish  club's  devas- 
tating league  form. 

Now  Maldini  will  restore 


Panucci  to  the  position  in 
which  he  picked  him  for  the 
European  Under-21  champion 
sides  of  1994  and  1996. 

“I  know  him  better  than 
any  of  the  other  candidates," 
Maldini  said,  “and  I know  he 
can  do  the  job  well." 

Maldini  sees  Panucci  as  of- 
fering a better  attacking  op- 
tion than  Ferrara,  who  is  less 


while  Angelo  Di  Livio  retains 
the  wing-back  position  on  fixe 
right  if  Costacurta  is  out 
Maldini  wQl  move  back  in- 
side and  Cannavaro  wiD  take 
his  place. 

The  64-year-old  coach  en- 
gaged in  a spirited  debate  yes- 
terday when  questioned 
about  the  defensive  orienta- 
tion of  his  new/  old  Italy. 


We  aren’t  the  only  ones  to  use  a 
libero.  What  about  Tony  Adams? 


comfortable  going  forward 
and  will  probably  shadow 
Alan  Shearer,  of  whom  the 
Italians  are  genuinely 
apprehensive. 

The  second  man-marker 
will  be  Costacurta,  with  Paolo 
Maldini  moving  back  to  his 
regular  slot  at  left-back  to  win 
his  76th  cap  at  the  age  erf1 28. 


“That's  what  Italians  are  al- 
ways asked.*'  he  said.  “But 
that  sort  of  thinking  belongs 
to  the  past  And  we  aren’t  the 
only  ones  to  use  a libero  be- 
hind two  defenders.  Where  do 
you  think  Adams  plays?” 
Stopper,  someone  said.  “No, 
no.  The  last  man.  You  have 
Southgate  and  Campbell,  and 


then  Adams  — behind,  al- 
ways behind.  And  what  about 
when  Gullit  plays  for  Chel- 
sea? So  why  are  you  always 
asking  me  about  liberos?" 

In  midfield  Maldini  will 
stick  with  the  re  Liable  but 
hardly  inspiring  trio  of  Dino 
Baggio.  Roberto  Oi  Matteo 
and  Demetrio  Albertini,  of 
whom  only  the  last  offers  an 
echo  of  the  days  of  such 
gilded  playmakers  as  Gianni 
Rivera  and  Giancarlo 
Antognoni. 

After  the  game  In  Palermo, 
Maldini  bemoaned  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  Italians  players 
capable  of  running  with  the 
toll,  beating  a man  and  then 
Unking  up  with  team-mates. 
“It’s  my  biggest  problem,"  he  ] 
said.  “I  wish  1 could  have  ! 
(Youri)  DjorkaeS;  or  (Luis) 
Figo  of  Barcelona."  j 

In  their  absence,  the  ere- 1 
ative  burden  will  fell  on  the 
36-year-old  Gianfranco  Zola,  I 
whose  experience  is  likely  to 


be  preferred  to  the  promise  of 
Alex  Del  Piero,  eight  years 
his  junior  and  the  possessor 
of  an  incomparably  lethal 
right-foot  curler,  particularly 
from  the  place  the  Italians 
call  “the  Del  Piero  zone”  just 
outside  the  left-hand  edge  of 
the  area. 

The  centre  forward  will  be 
Pierluigi  Casiraghi,  whose  11 
goals  in  27  matches  make  him 
the  most  prolific  member  of 
the  squad,  three  strikes  ahead 
of  his  28-cap  understudy,  Fa- 
brizio  Ravanefii. 

While  Glenn  Hoddle  was 
speaking  yesterday  of  the 
game  being  decided  by  a mo- 
ment of  magic,  Maldini  was 
showing  his  pragmatic  na- 
ture. “It’s  an  important  game, 
but  it  wont  be  decisive  as  for 
as  the  World  Cup  goes,"  he 
said.  “Between  two  teams 
with  such  good  players,  the 
difference  will  probably  come 
down  to  a mistake."  Put  the 
mortgage  on  1-1. 


Friendly  international:  Northern  Ireland  3,  Belgium  0 


Quinn  mighty  enough 


Francis  to  get 
£3-4m  to  buy 
r.ew  players 


Wales  0,  Republic  of  Ireland  0 


Crossley  safe  and  sound 


Michael  Walker  in  Belfast 


HOPE,  rather  than  ex- 
pectation, remains  the 
order  of  the  day  in 
terms  of  Northern  Ireland’s 
chances  of  World  Cup  qualifi- 
cation. but  after  a promising 
outing  against  Italy  in  Pa- 
lermo last  month  Bryan  Ham- 
ilton's side  produced  an  even 
more  satisfactory  result 
against  Belgium  at  a wet 
Windsor  Park  last  night 
Three  goals  — the  first  a 
peach  from  Blackburn’s 
James  (“Don’t  call  me 
Jimmy")  Quinn  after  13  min- 
utes. the  second  a 63rd-min- 
ute  Magilton  penalty  after  the 
Manchester  United  teenager 
Philip  Mulryne  was  fouled, 
the  third  from  Mulryne  him- 
self near  the  end  — capped  an 
impressive  Irish  performance 
that  combined  tireless  work- 
rate  with  neat  passing. 

“Sometimes  you  get  nights 
when  you  want  it  to  go  on  for 


ever,"  said  a delighted  Hamil- 
ton. ‘T  thought  we  worked  so 
hard.  We  did  it  against  Italy 
and  if  we  can  reproduce  that 
kind  of  character  we  don’t 
fear  anybody."  Portugal  will 
be  next  to  test  that  theory. 
They  come  here  in  March  for 
a crucial  Group  Nine 
qualifier. 

Belgium  arrived  on  the 
back  of  a sapping  3-0  home 
defeat  to  Holland  in  Decem- 
ber that  seriously  under- 
mined their  own  qualification  , 
plans.  A new  manager, 1 
Georges  Leekens.  clearly  felt 1 
a match  against  the  Irish  , 
would  be  sound  preparation 
for  the  trip  to  Wales  next  I 
month. 

Leekens  also  thought  the 
Belgians  were  In  need  of  some 
steel  Quinn  was  the  principal 
recipient  of  some  crunching 
tackling,  but  the  22-year-old 
responded  in  the  most  direct 
style  when  be  collected  an 
angled  pass  from  Horlock  on 
the  edge  of  the  area,  spun 


away  from  De  Roover  and 
lashed  the  ball  into  the  for  top 
corner.  De  Wilde  got  a band 
to  the  shot  but  it  was  unstop- 
pable. Liverpool  scouts  who 
have  been  watching  Quinn 
closely  wifi  have  made  an- 
other note. 

Wright  then  made  a trio  of 
One  saves  that  prevented  Bel- 
gium getting  back  into  the 
game  and  when  Magilton 
scored  the  contest  was  over. 
Jeff  Whitley,  Northern  Ire- 
land’s first  black  player,  was 
introduced  to  a rousing  ova- 
tion and  two  minutes  from 
time  Mulryne  made  it  three 
with  an  emphatic  header 
from  Gillespie's  crass. 


Trevor  francis.  the 

Birmingham  City  man- 


WOfflHUW  Btnjum:  WHS*  (Notfm 
Foil:  Hunlor  (Raading;  Qrlfftn.  SI 


Johnstone,  h-t). 
Taaeart  (Barton),  i 
Horlock  (Man 
I Southampton),  too 
(t-eKosten.  McMal 
Man  U,  h-u,  Quinn 


Morrow  (Arsenal), 
■aaple  (NawcSEUa). 

C).  MafllioB 
ms  (Man  C).  Lemon 
ion  (Stoke;  Ifakyin 
(Blackpool). 


BELOlUHi  Do  Wild*,  Medved,  Da 


VertMrren,  Sctfo,  KaraUMaM, 
(Ham,  h-t).  WOmot*. 

Malawi  J Rowbottiam  (SCO). 


I Birmingham  City  man- 
ager. will  soon  be  given 
£3-£4  million  for  new  sign- 
ings by  the  speeding  np  the 
club’s  stock-market  flota- 
tion. The  First  Division 
club  wants  to  complete  the 
flotation  process  within  the 
next  two  weeks  in  order  to 
release  the  funds  In  the 
hope  that  Birmingham  can 
make  a late  promotion  run.  , 
City  have  slipped  out  of 
the  promotion  picture  after 
three  successive  defeats,  in- . 
eluding  two  at  home,  al-  I 
though  they  have  games  in 
hand  on  most  sides  above  , 
them.  I 

The  Reading  goalkeeper 
Bobby  Mihailov  will  miss  . 
the  rest  of  the  season  after  a I 
scan  confirmed  cruciate  Mg-  j 
ament  damage  to  his  left 
knee.  The  Bulgaria  Interna- 
tional. 34  today,  was  in- 
jured in  a collision  with 
Scott  Sellars  during  Satur- 
day's 3-2  win  over  the  First 
Division  leaders  Bolton. 


Martin  Thorpe  In  Cardiff 


A LARGELY  meaningless 
game  produced  a 
largely  meaningless 
scoreline  last  night.  Both 
sides  desperately  wanted  a 
win  from  this  friendly  to  lift 
their  spirits  amid  flagging 
World  Cup  qualilying  cam- 
paigns. Both  faded.  The  only 
major  plus-point  of  the  eve- 
ning was  Mark  Crossley’s 
debut  In  the  Welsh  goal. 

Playing  a friendly  at  a stage 
of  the  season  when  the  fight 
for  league  points  1s  intensify- 
ing was  always  asking  for 
trouble.  Sure  enough  tile  fear 
of  real  harm  sparked  a spate 
of  diplomatic  injuries  in  the 
build-up,  with  Wales  missing 
six  of  the  team  who  began 
their  last  World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Turkey  in  December. 

Ireland  were  without  their 
first-choice  strikers  O'Neill 
and  Quinn,  plus  Townsend, 
Irwin  and  Babb.  So  quite  how 


this  game  helped  the  Welsh 
and  Irish  prepare  for  crucial 
upcoming  World  Cup  qualifi- 
ers against  Belgium  and  Mac- 
edonia respectively  is  any- 
one's guess. 

Because  of  this,  and  the 
driving  rain,  the  home  sup- 
port only  just  outnumbered 
the  green  contingent,  who  had 
more  to  cheer  in  their  team’s 
greater  fluidity  before  the 
break.  McAteer,  Harte  and 
Goodman  all  forced  impres- 
sive saves  from  Crossley. 

Given  the  presence  of  three 
Wimbledon  players  — possi- 
bly a world  record  in  an  inter- 
national — and  given  Ire- 
land's traditional  route  to 
goal,  some  spectators  might 
have  expected  to  see  the  long 
ball  being  used  to  by-pass  the 
skiddy  surface. 

But  both  sides,  like  Wimble- 
don these  days,  played  the 
game  mainly  on  the  ground 
and,  despite  the  conditions, 
managed  to  construct  some 
neat  moves  last  night 


This  was  especially  so  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  ubiqui- 
tous Keane  orchestrating 
matters  from  central  midfield 
and  McAteer  threatening  on 
overlaps  down  the  right 

They  nearly  went  ahead  on 
59  minutes  when  Goodman's 
shot  deflected  off  Ready  and 
skimmed  an  Inch  wide  of  the 
post  then  Goodman  forced  an- 
other One  save  from  Crossley. 

Wales  threatened  too, 
Hughes  setting  up  their  best 
chance  to  that  point  with  a 
great  pass  to  Hartson,  whose 
fierce  shot  was  well  blocked 
by  Ireland's  debutant  keeper 
Branagan. 

WALRSc  ciukrtw  (Nottm  For):  Rady 
IQPft).  Loan  (Birmingham),  V Jonas 
(Wimbledon).  Symoaa  (Men  City). 
Pambrlrfii*  (Shelf  Wed).  Horn* 


(Birmingham),  HoMmoa  (Charlton). 
Spoil  (Evarton).  Hartson  (Araanal).  M 
ttoflboa  (Chaises). 

REPUBLIC  OB  IRELAND]  Brennan 

(Bolton);  MnAloor  (Liverpool).  Hull 
(Ever ion),  Camlaebeu  (Wimbledon). 
MeOreth  (Derby).  K»n»«  (Mon  Uld). 
Hart*  (Leeds).  MamUh  (Portsmouth). 
Staunton  (A  Villa).  Oaodmao 
(WtreUedon).  rineWi  (Nancy). 
IWnmm  W Young  (Scotland). 


Sharp  parts 
with  Oldham 


Results 


Harttapool  (0)  s CpkBH  (1)  » 

Baecn  51.  57  Fowler  32 

1.120  Eckherdt  67 

Stoker  78 

Leyton  Oriaot  (1)  a ReeMata  (1)  1 
ingiothorpe  39  Pointer  33 

Costless  2j*ob 

lets  UEAOUE:  Punter  Uhn  Etatek)  A 
Bromley  3;  Cbrford  C 0.  Bora  ham  wood  0. 
DR  MARTENS  I HOIIft  Pramler  Dta- 
IHk  Baldock  Tn  1.  Nuneaton  ft  Burton 
MUon  2.  Worcester  C 2.  Pnrtpomfa  Has- 
tings v Crawfav  Tn. 

POtnws  LRAOUEz  Prawn  Stoke  0. 
Stroi  Ingham  2.  Cm  Group  Pm  Doncas- 
ter 1.  Grimsby  5.  Hw  Notts  Co  1.  Derby  1. 

AVON  IHSURAMCK  COMBINATION; 

nm  DMakn:  Oxford  uu  0.  Ipswich  i; 
wool  Ham  0.  Chaises  1, 

PAI  NATIONAL  LRAOUEi  Prawdrar  Dtw- 
tefcmi  Derry  C s.  UCD  0. 

PONG’S  CUP 5 Thailand  O.  Sweden  0; 
Japan  i.  Romania  1. 

POHTUOURSB  CUP:  rath  round:  San- 
dlnensea  1.  Esplnho  1;  Braga  2.  Tlraanse 
ft  A vos  4,  Chaves  2:  umao  Madeira  1. 
Email!  ft  Port) monetise  3,  Atverce  & Ban. 
Dca  2,  Maritime  1;  Solguolros  3.  Fata  1; 
Pono  4.  Vhrzbn  O;  Salubal  3.  Laea  ft  &■ 
tmta  Amadors  4.  Vila  Real  0;  Mala  4.  Fan- 
hoes  0:  Aeadamtea  i.  Betan araea  ft 


it 


Sthis  fri-* 


re  mem  be 
,tbat;  al'l  .worn 


Ian  Ross 


GRAEME  SHARP  yester- 
day abandoned  Us  at- 


aVc  ,'maxi'e  6fv|p& 


% .r  ' \ *>T-  r. 

• : v. 

thirty 


0500  43  43  43 


live  red  strd’pi:  r?  flic 

this  'Vj/cr nine's  vZ).;y. 


VI  day  abandoned  Us  at- 
tempts to  restore  Oldham 
Athletic  to  a position  of 
respectability  in  English  foot- 
ball when  be  resigned  as  the 
Lancashire  club's  manager. 

The  former  Scotland  striker 
72  hours  after  his  young 
team's  heavy  defeat  by 
Grimsby  Town  at  Boundary 
Park  which  left  Oldham  bot- 
tom of  the  First  Division. 

■ Sharp’s  assistant,  the  for- 
mer Everton  manager  Colin 
Harvey,  also  resigned,  leaving 
the  coach  Billy  Urmston  tem- 
porarily in  charge.  The  club's 
former  striker  Andy  Ritchie, 
currently  at  Scarborough.  Is 
likely  to  be  among  those  con- 
sidered as  a replacement 

Sharp,  who  succeeded  Joe 
Royle  at  Boundary  Park  in 
November  1994,  said:  “To  be 
honest,  I have  been  banging 
my  head  against  a brick  wall 
of  late.  I wanted  to  bring  in 
new  players  while  hanging  on 
to  the  gifted  ones  I already 
had.  But  because  of  our  finan- 
cial situation  that  simply 
could  not  be  done.” 

Manchester  City’s  manager 
Frank  Clark  has  offered  his 
former  club  Nottingham  For- 
est the  £1  million-rated  Nigel 
Clough  plus  £2  million  in  ex- 
change for  the  midfielder 
Chris  Bart- Williams  and  the 
goalkeeper  Tony  Wright,  on 
loan  at  Maine  Road. 


Soccer 

WORLD  CUP 
European  qualifying 
Group  Four 

EaMftta  (0)  O So 


P W D L F A Ft* 

Scotland - 4 S 2 0 3 0 B 

Austria 3 S 1 0 3 1 7 

SaroHi 4 2 o 2 7 4 « 

Bstonta 3 111114 

■Moms 4 1 1 2 3 7 A 

Latvia-  4 0 1 3 3 7 1 


INTERNATIONALS 

Nottem  Maid  (1)  a 

Ouinn  14 
Magilton  62  (pan) 

Uuiryrut  89 

VMm  (0)0  Rap  a 

7 JXJO 


AUTO  mNDSCRSNS  SHBELD 

QnarfarAnb 

Northern  Section 


Rugby  Union 


Bfcra— bunr  (1)  9 towOwp*  I’D)  O 

Bortuer  14  1.728 

Evans  100  (pan)  (aat 

Shrewsbury  win  2-i— gottien  goal] 


Southern  Section 

RymMifc  (0)  O N 

1.498 


TOUR  MATCKn  NorttiamptoMLatcestar 
8.  Otago  37.  FNWwra*  Watsontans  v SW 
Districts  (SA). 

CLUB  MATCHES:  Ctetaaflarfi  Abararon 
v Tornnawr.  Mamma  v Glamorgan  wndrs; 
Ponryprkxs  v Chepstow. 


(Fr)  H 6-3:  J Taraoao  (US)  bt  T Ho  (US) 

6- 3.  6-1:  J nbaatatwh  (US)  bt  U Joyce 
(US)  6-4.  8-3;  N Chang  (US)  M M Wash- 
ington (US)  6-2.  6-0:  T Marita  (US)  bt  S 
Bryan  (U3!  6-1.  6-4. 

PARK  WOMEN'S  OPBM  First  round:  K 
Booowrt  (Noth)  bt  S Tottud  (Ft)  0-6.  6-1. 

7- 6:  I Sptrisa  (Horn)  bt  E UXhoataaro 
(Bus)  6-4.  7-6.  S Fatal  lit)  K K Studcni- 
kova  (Slovak)  3-6.  6-1.  6-3.  A Gars)  (Cr) 
M A Glass  (Owl  T-S.  6-0:  B SelndtaiMc 
earthy  ( Noth)  bt  H Nagyava  (Slovak)  4-6. 
b-1.  6-ft  ArO  Stdot  (Fr)  bt  M Strand und 
(Swo)  6-2,  6-7.  B-1: 9 Appwliraana  I Bel)  M 
M Mataava  (Bui)  7-5. 6-ft  m Pfanw  (Fr  bt 
A Cartoon  (Swq)  0-2.  6-3. 

LXA  LADIES  SATELLITE  (Birmingham): 
nrst  rro*  L AM  IGfi)  bl  H vmier  |GB) 

6- 4. 6-2;  L WcKKMfa  (GB)  bl  G 01  Natale 
no  B-ft  6-1;  L LaBmar  (GB)  Dt  A Lombard) 
(It)  2-6.  6-4.  6-4;  O htaora  (Rus)  bt  M 
KuM  (Japan)  8-1.  6-ft  B Bond  (GBI  N S 
Tolu  (Fr)  6-4.  5-7.  7-S:  H HalWiaraa  (GB) 
bt  S Finer  (Swflj  6-4,  7-6:  C Taytar  (GB)  bl 

0 Glousctienha  (Bala)  7-G.  7-fi,  J Ward 

1 GBI  bt  M MU  lor  (GB)  6-0.  7-S:  K Orraco 
(Aus)  bt  A Kunmay  (Hun)  7-S.  2-6.  6-ft  K 
Crow  (GB)  B Sangnmi  (Thai)  6-0.  6-4;  S 
Iteoura  (Fr)  H VUdova  (Cz)  6-7.  6-2.  7-6: 
J FuWb  |GB)  bl  M Gokjirtnnlfl  (Hus)  4-6. 

7- S.  W:  J LutroMi  (Rus)  bt  A WajibvrtgJH 
lOB)  6-4.  6-4:  T Poratchafc  (Sola)  H M 
Lamare  (Fr)  6-0.  6-4;  J ChoudBunr  (GB) 
bt  J Wood  (GB)  6-4. 6-4;  8 SMdaB  (GB)  M 
S VVaseMsrshauser  (Gar)  6-ft  6-3 


Real  Tennis 


US  OWN  (Phltadotphla):  Btagl—  Sond- 
fltaota  4 Snow  (GB)  U C Bray  (GB)  6-6. 
6-«.  6-4.  DooMom  Bawd  BnH  M Oood- 
tao/L  Datatar  (GEUAuay  bt  N Wood/A 
PWlrtps  (GB)  6-4  6-3.  6-3. 


Fixtures 


(7 unless  staled) 


Soccer 


WORLD  CUP:  Kwropa—  dMHfybnP 
Owl  Two  England  v ttaty  (8.0). 
EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMBIOHSNIBi 
s 996/88  raaattfytagi  Qrn*  Ttaei  Eng- 
land v Italy  (6.0). 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LRAOUEi  Pnmta 
DMatan  Rahh  v Modteiwoll. 

SCOTTISH  LEAOUK  tarsi  Dtvtelotn  F«l- 
Mr  K v AlrOha.  tawsd  Bdutalorar  Bracbln  v 
Hamilton.  TftW  Dtvtaiowi  Albion  v AUoo; 
East  Sorting  v Arbroath.  Boas  County  v 
Inverness  C Tmalle. 

SCRBWnX  nnn  UCAOUa  Pr«m>  sc 
DMalom  Brisltagton  v Caine  Tn. 


Cricket 


Watford  11)  a 
Anoreura  36 
Bazdoy  67  (pen) 


W*m(«)* 
Martin  33 
Gayta4B 

CBy(1)s 
Goeter  23 
3.142 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Second  Division 


. Pawn  am  olb  (i>  3 

Brlswn  19.  Con  63 


SntOKBSAVBR  MASTERS  (U  Manga): 
nrte.rnmil  taadars:  OB  D Park  (Burg lull 
Valley).  60  A Watmmlfltit  (Gariord).  VI  S 
Sam&wre  lAabtord  Manorl:  B Taytor 
(Thorpe  Hall].  71 L Donald  (Baaconsfteht). 
74  5 LmrdoU  (Mwwefl  Hill);  H Rnch 
(Hull);  P Smart  (London  Club):  j Cartoon 
(Frirterd  Hth):  P Brown  (Ashford  Manor);  G 
Wolstenholma  (Klhanrth  Springs). 


Tennis 


SHBtpMLD  llllftl  rii  HdbawtS  Australia 

261-6  IB  Johnson  91)  v Tasmania. 

BE)  Sinn  CUPI  Sl  Gatargw'a,  Or*> 
neda  (tNrd  day):  Barbados  161  and  167. 
Windward  (stands  166  and  ill  [Gibson 
3-37).  Barbados  won  by  Si  runs.  St 
Jotad*  (tour*  day):  Leeward  blonds  352, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  26-2.  Rain  oreventad 
play  on  final  day.  Match  abandonod  as, 
draw, 

SimffiHftr  SCRMBta  Johanntaboagt 

Transvaal  371  and  263-6  dec.  Wet  mm 
Province  227  and  352-7  (H  Gibbs  103.  H 
Ackarman  122.  E Simons  SSng)  Matcfi 
drawn. 


Liverpool  v Leeds  (T.O).  nrot  plvtafmw 
HuOdersHatd  v Wohrernampton  (7.0):  Mld- 
dtaeorouoti  V Aston  woo  (7.0):  Port  Vale  v 
Coventry  (70).  Saoowd  Dtatalaiu  Btma- 
ley  v Manafleftf  (7.0):  Shrewsbury  v Rom- 
ortxom  (7.0).  tadMam  Bradford  C v 
VOriL  Copt  Grnv  Om  DMtunt  v CdrUsfe 
(7.0).  Wigan  v Burnloy  (7.0).  Qroop  Una 
Wrotfiam  « Man  CKy  (7X).  Group  ptam 


Uncoin  V Chesterfield  rr.o>.  Snap  nw 
Lol  coster  v Wtusall  (7.0). 

AVON  imURAMCS  COMBINATiOUt 
rv*t  Charlton  v Arsonai  (2D):  Portsmouth 
V Norwich  (7  Qj.  Swansea  v Bristol  Rvra 
(?.0i;  crystal  Palace  v Cardiff  (2JM. 
flUBT  UWBUI  CUB  OEtaier  ffwM. 
■ooantt  legp  Caetnarton  Tn  v UansnntL 
fraid  (7  .45);  Inter  Cabta-Ta  v Barry  Tn;  Ton 
Pentra  vNewfown. 

BTRLSH  CUn  Chanrter-ffnol  rrorfayi 
Cwmbran  y HotyweH. 


Torfc  (0)  0 

2.736 


WrmliWMi  (1)  1 
Hughes  30 
wwwM(0)a 
Ugntboume  75 
Vlvaasn  82 


Third  DMsktn 


DUBAI  OFEHi  Km  Mwfe  J Stetlw 

(Sp)  bt  L Jtmuon  (Swb)  B-4.  6-7.  6-ft  T 
Mtuiar  (Aiil)  HTNydBbf  (Swe)  6-4.  6-0. 
MARSEBXE  OiHQtr  nrst  rotaab  J Wan 
Ere*  (Bell  W F Dcwutf  (Bet)  6-4,  6-4;  A 
?WMII»  n-r)  M K Kucera  (StpvaK)  6-1. 


Ice  Hockey 


WUr  Montreal  4,  San  Jose  Z Sf  Louts  I 
Phoenl*  A 


Rugby  Union 


BrigbBMi  (i)  i 

Baird  25 


8-1,  N KtaW  (Swat  bt  M Mlrnyl  (Bala)  6-ft 
| 6A;T  CamoneR  (Sp)  ttt  M THIMrom  (Swe) 

I 3-d.  b-i. 64;  DHttany  (Slovak)  MS Sbn- 
i lan  (Fr)  7-6.  6-7.  7-fi;  b Vaaafc  (Ca)  bt  M 
SbOi  (Ger)  6-4,  6-ft 

SVBASB  OPEN  (San  Jose,  c«W):  Hw 
i round!  M Norman  (Swe)  Bt  C Mamm  (US) 
, 7-6. 6-0:  B Etavaa  (N2)  m N Peralta  (Van] 
I B-1. 7-5.  CWoodruB  (US)  bt  J4>  Flaurtm 


Hockey 


MUtldll 
Peacock  77 

Pudnra  (0)  ft 
Freeman  B4 
BrookerW 


Coolest 

4,836 


inrFUEIEJIl  ATIVft  Oxford  Unhr  ft  Army 
3;  RAF  7.  Britton  Police  6. 


ANQUMVBJKH  CUPt  Pool  £•«  Tteorehy 

v Saracons  (7.0). 

CUIR  MATCHES!  Oxford  Univ  v 71te 
Army  (£^0h  Bfodthocrth  v Loughborough 
Suits;  Rugby  v RAF. 


Alpine  Skiing 


WOMb  CHAMPWHBM1PS  (Sostriere)- 
WnmamEyer  alii  atatana  ).  1 Koefnor 
(»  imta  W SOSoc;  2.  K Sottlhgor  (Ger) 
tja«:  3.  K Gorg  (Ger)  1 J3.64. 


Hockey 


KBPHRSBKTATlVe  Oxford  Italy  y At  my 
dftD.  King  Edwards  Sch).  London  UMv  y 
RAF  (t.a  Mo  tape  ur  Pk);  BntMf)  Police  v 
Crvil  ServICb  (RAF  HWfon). 


Soccer 


Europe 

chiefs 

lean 

towards 

Germany 


NMt  Rtafafing 


THE  president  of  the 
European  governing 
body  yesterday  hinted 
that  he  would  still  be  support- 
ing Germany's  bid  to  host  the 
2006  World  Cup  finals. 

Four  days  after  Uefo  backed 
down  from  Us  decision  to 
favour  the  candidature  of  Ger- 
many over  England,  Lennart 
Johansson  said:  “The  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  commit- 
tee know  what  they  wanted. 

“I  can't  say  whether  any- 
body Is  going  to  change  their 
mind.  I have  to  remain  objec- 
tive. But  that  doesn't  mean 
I’m  changing  my  mind.  I 
know  what  decision  1 made 
and  I know  who  was  there." 

Johansson's  deputy  also  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  relin- 
quish his  desire  fur  a German 
World  Cup.  Egidius  Braun, 
the  Uefa  vice-president  who  is 
president  of  Germany’s  tout 
ball  federation  (the  DFB). 
claimed  that  a "vision  paper” 
presented  by  Uefa  two  years 
ago  saw  Germany  as  the  only 
European  candidate. 

“The  vision  paper  is  no 
longer  up  for  discussion  and 
the  DFB  is  the  only  European 
candidate  for  2006."  he  said. 
“Only  the  executive  commit- 
I tee  can  change  this  decision 
and  that  will  not  happen.” 

England  will  keep  up  the 
pressure  today  when  the 
Prime  Minister  John  Major 
hosts  a gathering  at  No.  to 
Downing  Street  to  welcome 
; Italian  officials  hours  before 
the  England  match. 

It  will  be  attended  by  the 
i 1966  World  C-up  stalwarts 
Geoff  Hurst  and  Sir  Bobby 
Charlton,  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  world  body 
Fife,  which  win  nuke  the 
final  decision  on  where  the 
2006  finals  are  to  be  held. 

Meanwhile  Arsenal  have 
dismissed  as  "speculation" 
reports  from  abroad  that  thej 
have  offered  £7  million  for  the 
former  international  striker 
j Giuseppe  Signori. 

The  Lazio  player,  29  on 
Monday,  has  scared  over  100 
goals  in  his  last  five  StrirA 
seasons  and  his  club  would 
want  more  money  to  placate 
fans  who  blocked  his  sale  to 
Parma  two  years  ago. 

Arsenal  are  seeking  to  ex- 
tend Highbury's  38.500 
capacity  with  the  help  of  Is- 
lington Council.  The  local  au- 
thority is  to  carry  out  a feasi- 
bility study  into  expanding  the 
stadium,  situated  in  a densely 
packed  residential  area. 

The  man  who  turned  down 
the  job  of  Arsenal  manager. 
Bobby  Robson,  is  said  to  have 
been  given  15  days  to  produce 
| decent  results  or  be  sacked  by 
Barcelona. 

Marek  Citko,  the  Polish  for- 
i ward,  last  night  decided 
against  joining  Blackburn 
Rovers  despite  his  club  Wid- 
zew  Lodz  having  agreed  a 
£2.75  million  deal  “1  am  not 
concerned  with  financial  mat- 
ters and  I want  to  help  my 
club  win  the  championship 
and  the  cup,"  he  said. 

England  Under-21s  include 
two  new  caps  against  Italy  in 
the  European  Championship 
tonight.  Arsenal’s  Stephen 
Hughes  and  Paul  Murray  of 
Queens  Park  Rangers. 


ENGLAND  IMIi  MarahaU  (Norwich). 
How  (Arsons)).  Half  (Coventry).  SaUnao a 
(A  Villa,  capt).  Ua  (Charttan).  Cartoon 
(Darby).  Murray  (QPR).  Ha«haa 
(Araanal).  MMfcay  (Lol water).  Eadte 
(Norwich),  Bowyor  (Leads). 


Skiing 


Kostner  still 
superwomen 


ISOLDE  Kostner  extended 
the  resurgence  of  Italy’s 


■the  resurgence  of  Italy’s 
women  by  retaining  the 
supergiant  slalom  world  title 
on  home  snow  at  Scstriene 
yesterday.  The  21-year-old 
Kostner,  from  the  German- 
speaking  village  of  St  Ulrich 
: in  Val  Gardena,  overcame  a 
poor  start  to  clock  imin 
23.50sec. 

Germany's  Katja  Seizinger. 
the  Olympic  downhill  and  for- 
mer super-G  world  champion, 
was  second  fastest  down  the 
Kandahar-Banchettn  piste. 
D.OSsec  slower  but  0.06sec 
ahead  of  her  fellow  German 
Hilde  Gerg.  the  super -G  win- 
ner at  Val  d’tsere  in  Decem- 
ber. It  was  the  first  time  since 
the  1952  Oslo  Olympics  that 
two  German  women  shared 
an  Alpine  podium. 

Kostner,  who  won  the  1996 
super-G  In  the  Spanish  resort 
of  Sierra  Nevada,  was  the 
second  Italian  woman  in  as 
many  races  to  successfully  de- 
fend a world,  title  after  Debo- 
rah Compagnonl  retained  her 
giant  slalom  title  on  Sunday. 

Before  1996,  no  Italian  wom- 
an had  ever  won  a recognised 
world  championship  race. 
They  have  now  surpassed  the 
men,  who  have  never  won 
three  golds  at  any  one  cham- 
pionships, and  could  come 
dose  to  the  Swiss  team  of  1987 
that  won  every  women’s  vaco. 
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Rugby  Union 

Robert  Armstrong  on  how  an  outstanding  player  failed  to  show  a lead  to  England’s  champion  club  off  the  pitch 

Bath  sack  Hall  to  end  an  era 


THE  newly-profession- 
alised game  in  Eng- 
land yesterday 
claimed  its  first  major 
casualty  with  the  dismissal  of 
Bath’s  director  of  rugby  John 
Hall  only  three  days  gftgr  the 
Pilkington  Cup  defeat  by 
Leicester.  Hall's  departure, 
after  months  of  inconsistent 
results,  follows  that  of  the 
long-serving  coach  Brian 
Ashton  who  resigned  last 
month  after  a rift  with  the  for- 
mer England  Danker 

Clive  Woodward,  who 
coaches  England  Under-ZLs.  is 
understood  to  he  the  likely 
successor  to  Hall  whose  sal- 
ary was  around  £60,000  a j 
year.  But  Woodward,  who  Is 
the  chairman  of  his  own  com- 
puter company,  would  prefer 
to  take  the  job  on  a part-time 
basis,  possibly  working  three 
days  a week,  an  arrangement 
that  may  not  appeal  to  the 
Bath  chairman  Andrew 
Brownsword  who  sacked 
Hall 

If  Woodward,  a former  Eng- 
land and  Lions  centre,  does 
take  charge,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Bath  coach 
Andy  Robinson,  who  replaced 
Ashton,  will  remain  in  his 
post  along  with  Nigel  Redman 
who  is  coaching  assistant 
Bath’s  chief  executive,  the 
former  England  wing  Tony 
Swift  said  Ball's  loss  was  a 
very  sad  day  for  the  club. 

"I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  this 
decision,  as  I am  a very  close 
friend  of  John's.  But  things 
haven't  worked  out  as  we  had 
hoped."  he  said.  “This  is  obvi- 
ously very  unsettling  for  all 
concerned  with  the  club,  but  I 
would  anticipate  that  in  the 
next  couple  of  days  we  will  be 
making  a couple  of  additions 
to  our  coaching  staff." 

Hall's  former  Bath  mentor, 
the  England  coach  Jack 
Rowell,  last  night  said  he  was 
staggered  by  the  news. 

“John  Han  gave  his  all  to 
Bath  on  the  field  as  captain 
and  player  and  later  off  it  as 
director  of  rugby.  If  one  bad 
season  means  the  end.  Pm 
very  sad  about  it" 

Hall  who  had  taken  the  job 
as  team  manager  in  May  1995 
when  his  palying  career 
ended,  refused  to  comment 
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The  head  that  rolled ...  John  Hall  yesterday  paid  the  price  for  a series 


ft  fir*  qV; 


The  main  reason  for  Hall’s 
dismissal  were  the  seven' de- 
feats Bath  have  suffered  in 
major  competitions  this  sea- 
son which  is  likely  to  leave 
the  dub  without  a trophy  for 
the  first  time  since  1988.  Elim- 
ination from  the  European 
Cup  quarter-finals  and  the 
sixth  round  of  the  Plllrington 
Cup  deprived  Bath  of  the  tra- 
ditional insurance  offered  by 
knock-out  competition  — 
something  they  were  relying 
on  after  four  league  defeats. 

However,  Hall’s  reputation 


also  took  a critical  battering 
as  a result  of  a series  of  em- 
barrassing incidents  at  a Bath 
nightclub  in  early  December 
following  their  Courage 
league  victory  over  Harle- 
quins. Hall  became  involved 
in  an  incident  with  a woman 
which  may  lead  to  a police 
prosecution  and  a number  of 
his  players  indulged  in  anti- 
social behaviour  disturbing 
enough  to  draw  complaints 
from  the  nightclub  staff.  Bath 
are  still  conducting  an  in- 
quiry into  the  incidents. 


HaTi,  though,  might  well 
| have  shrugged  off  the  public- 
relations  setback  had  Bath 
been  showing  the  imperious 
form  that  won  them  16  tro- 
phies in  13  seasons.  Instead, 
the  departure  from  the  Rec  of 
respected  coaches  such  as 
Richard  HTll,  Gareth  Chilcott 
and  Ashton  as  well  as  the 
England  forward  Ben  Clarke 
and  other  players  Indicated 
that  Hall  was  unable  to  pre- 
serve the  seemingly  invinci- 
ble family  ethos  that  under- 
pinned Bath's  success. 


A lack  of  maturity  in  deci- 
sion-making on  and  off  the 
field  in  recent  months  meant 
that  Bath  had  become  just  an- 
other League  One  club  less 
than  a year  after  Brownsword 
invested  £2.5  million  in  con- 
verting Bath  into  a business 
enterprise.  To  be  feir  to  Hall, 
the  commercial  management 
of  the  club  also  contributed  to 
a negative  image.  Last  week, 
for  instance,  Leicester 
returned  1,500  cup  tickets  to 
Bath,  saying  the  prices  were 
too  high  for  their  supporters. 


Rowell  tips  Greenwood  Evans  leads  the  field  for 
for  a Lions  centre  spot  captaincy  in  South  Africa 


Robert  Armstrong 

ENGLAND'S  coach  Jack 
Rowell  expects  17  or  18 
members  ofhis  national 
squad  to  be  in  contention  for 
places  on  this  summer's 
Lions’  tour  to  South  Africa. 
Will  Greenwood,  the  un- 
capped Leicester  and  England 
A centre,  is  one  of  a small 
group  of  players  Rowell  be- 
lieves has  sufficient  potential 
to  make  the  tour  without  hav- 
ing yet  played  for  his  country. 

Yesterday  Rowell  declared 
that  as  many  English  players 
as  possible  should  seize  any 
chance  offered  to  play  for  the 
Lions,  rather  than  opt  to  join 
the  England  squad  he  will 
take  on  a summer  tour  to 
Argentina. 

Rowell  added  that  the  form 
shown  by  players  in  the  Five 
Nations  campaign  would  be 
closely  monitored  by  Fran 
Cotton  and  Ian  McGeecban. 
the  Lions’  manager  and  coach 
respectively,  with  whom  he 
would  remain  in  close  touch 
until  the  squad  was  picked. 

“Players  on  the  edge  of  the 
England  squad  with  experi- 
ence have  been  chosen  for  our 
Five  Nations  matches  but  in 
the  past  month  or  so  we  think 
Will  Greenwood  has  bam  out- 
standing," said  Rowell.  “He  is 


now  starting  to  show  the  form 
at  senior  level  and  to  club 
rugby  that  he  displayed  as  a 
student  — in  the  back  line  he 
is  an  oasis.  His  play  has  been 
a Joy  to  watch,  not  least  when 
Leicester  beat  Bath  last 
Saturday. 

“Anyone  who  gets  the 
chance  to  go  with  the  Lions 
should  grab  it  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott  went  with  the  Lions  as  a 
last-minute  callup  [in  19891 
and  when  be  got  to  Australia 
he  proved  he  could  do  it  I 
would  have  thought  that 
Greenwood,  too,  should  jump 
at  the  chance  to  do  that  We 
want  to  keep  the  England 
team  together  for  the  Five 
Nations  but  people  who  are 
knocking  at  the  door  will  get 
a substantial  opportunity  in 
Argentina  if  they  don’t  go 
with  the  Lions.” 

Greenwood’s  fulsome  trib- 
ute from  Rowell  raises  the 
question  of  whether  the 
Leicester  centre  will  displace 
the  England  captain  Phil  de 
GlanvULe  or  the  former  cap- 
tain Will  Carling  before  Eng- 
land’s last  championship 
gamp  against  Wales  in  Cardiff 
on  March  15.  De  Glanville 
showed  improved  form  in  the 
recent  41-13  victory  over 
Scotland,  scoring  a late  try, 
while  Carling  was  the  out- 
standing back  on  the  field  but 


Rowell's  testimonial  to  Green- 
wood could  be  seen  as  an 
oblique  warning  to  his  first- 
choice  England  centres  that 
they  can  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

Meanwhile,  Richard  Cock- 
erifl,  the  Leicester  hooker, 
will  replace  Gloucester's  Phil 
Greening,  who  has  damaged 
knee  ligaments,  on  the  Eng- 
land bench  for  Saturday’s  in- . 
temational  against  Ireland  at  | 
Lansdowne  Road.  CockeriH 
joined  the  wmtrh  squad  for  | 
yesterday's  intensive  two- 
hour  training  session  at  Mar- 
low, a change  of  venue  from 
Bisham  Abbey  where  the 
England  soccer  team  were 
preparing  for  Italy  tonight 

Rowell  warned  that  Eng- 
land must  be  wary  of  the  tra- 
ditional Irish  welcome  which 
will  begin  when  the  squad 
files  into  Dublin  tomorrow. 
"Everyone  there  treats  you 
extremely  well  and  the  hospi- 
tality is  excellent,"  he  said. 
“The  Irish  are  graceful  win- 
ners and  good  losers  but  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  general 
bonhomie  and  lose  our  edge. 

“This  morning  Jason  Leon- 
ard gave  our  players  a clear 
insight  into  what  the  Irish 
will  throw  at  them  in  the  line- 
out  He  said  the  kitchen-sink 
will  be  coming  our  way  too." 


Pavtd  Mummer 


THE  WALES  wing  leoan 
Evans  has  made  him- 
self available  for  this 
summer’s  tour  of  South  Af- 
rica by  the  Lions  and  imme- 
diately finds  bimself 
favourite  to  captain  the  35- 
strong  squad. 

The  32-year-old  Evans, 
who  led  Wales  In  a record 
28  internationals  during 
1991-85,  had  said  he  was 
not  available  to  tour  for 
personal  reasons  but 
changed  bis  mind  this  week 
after  a meeting  with  the 
Lions’  manager  Fran  Cot- 
ton, who  will  watch  Wales’s 
match  in  Paris  on 
Saturday. 

Evans's  fiancee,  the  mod- 
el Cathryn  Smith,  is  expect- 


ing their  first  child  next 
month.  Only  two  weeks 
ago,  Evans  said  the  chances 
of  his  touring  were  less 
than  5<K50,  adding  that  he 
had  made  the  decision  more 
than  a year  ago. 

He  yesterday  performed  a 
volte-face  and  made  himself 
available  for  selection.  ‘*1 
have  given  the  matter  a lot 
of  thought  and  talked  it 
through  with  family  and 
friends,"  said  Evans. 

“I  decided  I have  got 
nothing  to  lose  and  every- 
thing to  gain.  1 was  in  two 
minds  until  recently  but 
playing  for  the  Lions  is  the 
pinnacle  of  your  career  and 
I thoroughly  enjoyed  my 
tours  with  them  in  1989 
and  1993. 

“I  am  firmly  in  favour  of 
the  Lions  continuing  and 


Springboks  block  exports 

THE  exodus  of  leading  [ says  that  any  player  t 
Springboks  to  England  has  wants  to  play  outside 


1 Springboks  tD  Fnglwnri  has 
been  blocked  by  the  South 
African  Rugby  Football  Union 
which  said  it  will  refuse  to 
release  them  to  play  outside 
the  country. 

Rian  Oberholzer,  Sarfu's 
chief  executive,  said-  “Interna- 
tional Board  regulation  No.  9 


says  that  any  player  that 
wants  to  play  outside  his 
country  has  to  be  first  released 
by  his  union.  We  trill  not  be 
doing  that  from  now  on." 

Francois  Pienaar,  Joel 
Stransky  and  Steve  Atherton 
are  just  three  of  the  1995  World 
Cup  winning  side  who  have 
recently  moved  to  England. 


do  not  believe  the  fact  that 
the  game  has  gone  profes- 
sional should  make  any 
difference. 

“Tours  by  the  Lions  are 
looked  forward  to  eagerly 
in  South  Africa,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  to  be 
a part  of  them  as  a player  is 
to  reach  the  top." 

Evans’s  views  on  the 
Lions  contrast  with  those  of 
another  former  interna- 
tional captain.  Will  Car- 
ling, who  last  week  re- 
affirmed his  unavailability. 

Evans,  meanwhile,  has 
recovered  from  the  virus 
which  confined  him  to  bed 
for  most  of  last  week. 

• A strained  knee  has 
caused  Craig  Quinnell  to 
withdraw  from  his  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  Wales 
bench.  The  Swansea  lock 
Paul  Arnold  comes  in  for 
the  Richmond  forward. 

QufimelTs  elder  brother 
Scott  and  his  back-row 
partner  Steve  Williams, 
along  with  the  full-back 
Nell  Jenkins  and  centre  Al- 
lan Bateman,  all  came 
through  a soggy  squad  ses- 
sion that  left  coach  Kevin 
Bowring  evidently  In  a 
mood  to  joke,  saying.  “It 
didn’t  seem  to  bother  the 
players  — the  handling  was 
better  than  yesterday." 


Hogan  swaps  white  coat  for  emerald  jersey 


Mike  Sehrey  on  how  the  Ireland  scrum-half  postponed  a career 
as  a doctor  to  help  put  his  country  back  on  the  road  to  recovery 


ON  Saturday  at  Lans- 
downe  Road,  Niall 
Hogan  will  pull  on 
the  emerald  No.  9 
shirt  of  Ireland  and,  for  the 
next  80  minutes  or  so,  elimi- 
nate all  thoughts  of  cardio- 
vascular rates  from  his  mlnd. 
Hogan  is  a rugby  player,  and 
a good  one  at  that.  He  is  also  a 
doctor,  a man  with  a dual 
focus  to  his  life  and  an'  In- 
creasingly rare  animal  In  the 
new  professional  rugby 
world. 

The  passing  tff  the  amateur 
game  has  brought  with  it  at 
the  top  level  anyway,  the  de- 
mise  of  the  recreational 
player.  There  have  been  those 
before  from  the  same  persua- 
sion as  Hogan  who  have 
packed  away  the  stethoscope 
and  white  coat  at  weekends 
and  for  a few  hours  lost  then- 
selves  in  the  game.  Some  have 
made  it  to  the  pinnacle.  Jona- 
than Webb  did  so  for  England, 
and  Ken  Kennedy  for  Ireland. 
And,  of  course,  JPR  did  so 
famously  for  Wales,  rampag- 
ing so  fiercely  that  it  seemed 


he  was  trying  to  create  his 
own  orthopaedic  patients.  But 
that  was  a different  era  and 
Webb,  when  he  retired  a cou- 
ple of  years  ago.  doubted  if 
such  a division  of  time  would 
be  possible  any  longer.  They 
were  wise  words. 

It  Is  only  a year  since 
Hogan,  newly  qualified,  was 
in  Dublin,  working  the  slave 
hours  of  a junior  houseman 
while  trying  to  lit  in  the  train- 
ing and  rest  required  to  stay 
apace  in  the  modem  rugby 
union  era. 

He  had-  finished  his  finals 
Just  as  Ireland  were  complet- 
ing their  preparations  for  the 
last  World  Cup,  missing  the 
warm-up  game  against  Italy 
as  a result,  and  received  his 
degree  only  after  his  profes- 
sors and  various  dignitaries 
from  Ireland’s  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  made  the  trip  — 
under  enormous  duress,  of 
course  — to  Johannesburg 
and  held  a graduation  cere- 
mony in  an  hotel  on  the  eve  of 
the  Irish  victory  over  Wales. 

His  workload  in  those  days 


was  enormous.  “I  was  in  at 
half-seven  in. the  morning  and 
not  home  until  maybe  eight  in 
the  evening.  Then  there  were 

weekends  and  on-call  work  as 

welL  I was  doing  up  to  100 
hoars  a week  and  my  rugby 
suffered  because  basically  it 
was  impossible  to  combine 
the  two  interests.  I missed  a 
lot  of  training  and  even  a cou- 
ple of  airline  flights-  In  order 
to  play,  I was  so  dependent  on 
my  colleagues  who  were  a su- 
perb help  to  me,  malting  sure 
that  I was  free  on  Saturdays." 

It  was  no  preparation  for 
the  rigours  of  modem  inter- 
national rugby,  however.  The 
game  had  gone  professional, 
higher  standards  of  fitness 
and  technique  were  being  de- 
manded and  something  had  to 
give.  "I  had  been  able  to  hang 
in  with  the  international 
sqpad,  but  with  it  going  pro- 
fessional. I decided  1 wanted 
to  keep  playing  and  do  as  well 
as  I could  out  erf  that  But  1 
wanted  to  keep  the  career 
tiding  as  well  and  not  just 
leave  tL” 


Hogan  applied  to  Oxford  to 
do  research  Into  cardiovascu- 
lar physiology  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  sport,  gained 
a place,  and  has  been  alto- 
gether more  relaxed  since. 

“The  workload  is  so  much 
lighter,  flexible  hours  mean  I 
can  get  in  at  ten  after  a run, 

stay  until  late  afternoon  and 

then  go  out  and  do  another 
session  and  then  get  down  to 
the  gym  or  on  to  the  pitch.  It 
is  very  manageable,  and 
much  less  demanding  than 
clinical  work.  It  also  means 
that  when  I’ve  finished  with 
playing,  m be  able  to  point  to 
what  I’ve  been  doing  in  the 
interim  and  be  able  to  slot 
back  into  the  system,  ft  is  Im- 
portant to  have  something  to 
fall  back  on." 

Hogan  recognises  that  a 
rugby  career  Is  brief  com- , 
pared  with  a life  in  medicine  ] 
and  that  the  chance  will  not  I 
come  again.  So  in  the  interest , 
of  maintaining  a high  stan- 1 
dard,  he  is  prepared  even  to  j 
jettison  his  medicine  in  the 
shortterm. 

*T  enjoy  playing  rugby  re- 
creationally.  Being  a full-time 
professional  means  that  who- 
ever is  paying  the  money  is 
demanding  frill  control  over 


the  players.  I try  to  negotiate 
contracts  that  allow  me  other 
interests  because  there  is  so 
much  free  time  outside  train- 
ing where  the  mind  could  just 
idle.  I have  to  have  something 
to  distract  me  from  the  rugby 


Hogan . . . doable  life 


in  the  way  that  rugby  can  dis- 
tract from  work.  Although 
some  revel  in  the  new  order, 
to  me  there  might  be  a danger 
of  the  game  losing  its  appeal 
If  it  became  a job.  I might  not 
love  It  so  mueb. 

"But  having  said  that,  I en- 
joy playing  for  money.  Obvi- 
ously I would  like  to  try  and 
combine  rugby  and  medicine 
as  far  as  possible  and  Fm 
aware  that  although  I could 
possibly  make  a fair  bit  of 
money  out  of  rugby  over  the 
1 next  few  years,  it  will  not  set 
I me  up  for  life.  My  long-term 
future  definitely  depends  on 
medicine. 

“But  I do  think  that  I owe  it 
to  myself  to  see  how  far  I can 
get  In  the  game,  and  if  that, 
ultimately,  means  I have  to 
give  up  my  studies  and  just 
concentrate  on  rugby,  then  I 
might  have  to  do  that  possi- 
bly in  World  Cup  year.  Medi- 
cine is  a career  in  which  I 
would  not  wish  to  slip  too  far 
behind,  but  then  so  is  rugby 
In  the  short  term.  Tm  25  years 
old.  with  a lifetime  of  medi- 
cine ahead  of  me  and  only  a 
few  years  of  top-class  rugby. 
If  it  came  to  a straight  choice 
now,  the  medicine  would 
have  to  wait”  - 
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£1  m Inga  set 
for  union  and 
Falcons  debut 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


VA'AIGA  Tuigamala 
almost  certainly 
played  his  final 
game  for  Wigan  at 
Knowsley  Road  last  Satur- 
day in  the  Challenge  Cup 
defeat  by  St  Helens. 

When  the  27-ycar-old 
Western  Samoan  centre 

next  turns  on  the  power  it 
could  be  for  Newcastle  Fal- 
cons against  Leicester  in 
rugby  union’s  Pilkingtan 
Cup  quarter-final  a week 
on  Saturday. 

Before  then  some  serious 
financial  trading  will  take 
place  and  it  will  make  Tui- 
gamala the  first  £1  million 
rugby  player. 

The  deal  will  cost  New- 
castle at  least  that  much, 
and  Wigan,  more  than  £3 
million  in  debt,  know  that 
no  rugby  league  club  could 
come  up  with  the  sort  of 
money  Sir  John  Hall's  am- 
bitions outfit  can  find. 

Wigan  will  receive  a 
transfer  fee  of  around 
£500,000  and  Newcastle 
will  have  to  buy  out  the 
remaining  three  years  of 
the  player’s  contract.  A 
sum  of  £180.000.  the  “loy- 
alty” bonus  Tuigamala 
received  in  1995,  will  also 
have  to  be  paid  back  either 
by  Newcastle  or  the  player 
to  Rupert  Murdoch's  Super 
League. 

Wigan  and  their  fans  will 
be  sorry  to  lose  the  popular 
Tuigamala.  As  “Inga  the 
winger"  he  struggled  in  his 
early  league  games  after  ar- 
riving at  Central  Park  from 
New  Zealand  rugby  union 
three  years  ago.  Bnt  Wigan 
were  soon  to  turn  him  into 
one  of  the  game’s  most 
feared  centres. 

Wigan’s  chairman.  Jack 
Robinson,  seemed  to  accept 
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of  defeats  which  may  leave  Bath  without  a trophy  this  season  ker  Robertson 


Hall  has  been  one  of  Bath's 
greatest  servants  — he  twice 
led  the  dub  to  a league  and 
cup  double  and  in  a 15-year 
career  at  the  Rec  he  won  21 
England  caps  — but  his  mana- 
gerial ambition  was  far  in  ex- 
cess ofhis  experience  and  tal- 
ent for  the  job.  His  heavy 
outlay  on  four-month  con- 
tracts for  the  Wigan  players, 
Henry  Paul  and  Jason  Robin- 
son. showed  a lack  of  finan- 
cial judgment,  though  Robin- 
son at  around  £5,000  a game 
proved  to  be  a crowd  pleaser. 


Tennis 


[ yesterday  that  Tuipamala's 
| departure  was  a fait  accom- 
pli “I've  had  talks  with  the 
I player,"  be  said,  “and  it 
does  seem  his  future  lies 
elsewhere.  We  don't  see 

there's  any  point  In  keep- 
ing him  if  his  heart  is  set  on 
being  somewhere  else.” 

His  departure  will  be  a 
big  loss  to  a team  not  in  cri- 
sis but  not  the  force  they 
once  were.  Some  good  may 
come  of  it.  bowever.  for 
Wigan  hope  to  use  some  of 
the  money  to  ensure  that 
their  21-year-old  star 
winger  Jason  Robinson 
stays  at  Central  Park. 

But  Robinson  is  due  to 
join  the  Australian  Rugby 
League  in  June  and  the 
ARL  could  insist  he  bon- 
' ours  his  contract.  The  word 
j is  that  clubs  arc  queueing 
up  for  Robinson's  signature 
and  the  ARL  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  let  this  prize  catch 
slip  away. 

• St  Helens,  the  Cup  hold- 
ers. and  Wigan  must  wait 
until  Friday  to  find  out  if 
I they  will  be  punished  for 
brawling  following  a high 
tackle  by  the  Saints  captain 
Bobbie  Goulding  on  the 
Wigan  prop  Neil  Cowie  in 
their  fourth-round  tie. 

The  Rugby  League's  exec- 
utive committee  watched  n 
video  of  tbe  fighting  yester- 
day and  referred  the  matter 
to  a sub-committee  of  the 
board  of  directors,  who  can 
summon  individuals  and 
fine  the  clubs. 

• London  Broncos’  home 
fiftb-round  tie  against 
Bradford  Bulls  on  Saturday 
week  will  go  out  live  on 
BBC  Grandstand.  The  game 
will  be  played  at  The  Stoop 
where  where  the  landlords. 
Harlequins,  will  now  play 
their  Pilkington  Cup  quar- 
ter-final against  Saracens 
on  the  following  day. 


Sport  in  brief 


Muster  finds 
his  feet  in 
the  desert 

rechard  Jago  in  Dubai 

THOMAS  MUSTER  erased 
the  desert  nightmare  from 
his  memory  yesterday.  Last 
year,  as  the  new  world  No.  1, 
he  was  eliminated  in  the 
Dubai  Open’s  first  round  by 
the  qualifier  Sandon  Stolle 
and  quickly  lost  the  top  spot 
as  well.  This  time  round  he 
went  off  like  a shot  and  over- 
came another  qualifier,  the 
Swede  Tomas  Nydahl  6-1, 6-3. 

Muster's  trumpeting  open- 
ing game  included  a resound- 
ingly flat  first  serve,  some  cy- 
clonically  whipped  forebands 
and  one  exquisitely  angled 
backhand  cross-court  pass,  all 
delivered  with  a menacing 
grunt  or  a hiss.  By  the  fifth 
game  he  was  so  fired  up  that 
one  half-expected  steam  to 
erupt  from  his  nostrils. 

The  world  No.  3 from  Aus- 
tria next  plays  not  Tim  Hen- 
man, as  hoped  and  expected, 
but  another  qualifier,  the  Ger- 
man Martin  Sinner  who  beat 
the  Briton. 

Henman's  Dubai  disaster 
went  on  with  a doubles  defeat, 
he  and  Pat  Cash  losing  7-6, 
4-6.  6-4  to  the  little-known 
Dutch-South  African  pair  or 
Rogier  Wassen  and  David 
Nainkin.  Henman's  first  serve 
was  as  inconsistent  as  the 
night  before  against  Sinner. 

There  was  worse  trouble 
for  the  Moroccans  Karim 
Atemi  and  Hicham  Arazi, 
who  were  thrown  out  of  the 
tournament  and  lost  $10,630 
(£6,643)  each  in  singles  and 
doubles  prize  money  after 
being  disqualified  at  5-6  in 
the  final  set  against  Sweden's 
Peter  Nyborg  and  Argentina's 
Pablo  Albano.  Arazi,  warned 
for  ball  abuse  after  the  first 
set  and  Aiami,  penalised  for 
racket  abuse  twice  in  the  last 
game,  will  have  a zero-points 
entry  chi  their  computer  re- 
cords for  one  tournament  for 
a year,  and  face  a further  line. 


Cricket 

Oxford  University's  wicket- 
keeper-batsman Jonathan 
Batty.  22.  is  joining  Surrey  on 
a one-year  contract.  He  has 
played  12  first-class  matches 
for  the  Dark  Blues  and  has  a 
batting  average  of  over  30. 

Liam  Botham  has  agreed  a 
one-year  contract  with  Wind- 
hill  of  the  Bradford  League. 
“1  want  to  keep  my  cricket 
options  open  and  play  at  as 
high  a standard  as  possible," 
said  the  illustrious  Ian's  16 
year-old  son,  who  left  Hamp- 
shire last  year  to  join  West 
Hartlepool  as  a rugby  union 
professionaL 

Cross  Country 

Zola  Pieterse,  who  as  Zola 
Budd  won  two  world  titles 
under  the  England  Hag  in  1985 
and  1986,  hopes  to  complete  a 
hat-trick  at  the  1997  world 
championships  in  Turin  on 
March  23.  Now  30  and  mother 
of  a 15-month-old  daughter, 
she  guaranteed  her  selection 
last  September  by  winning 
the  South  African  title  in 
Pretoria. 

Motor  Racing 

McLaren  announced  plans  for 
a five-year  collaboration  with 
British  Aerospace  yesterday. 
The  Formula  One  ream  will 
share  their  technical  expert- 
ise and  work  together  on  de- 
sign-development projects. 

Boxing 

1 John  Morris,  head  of  the  Brit- 
| ish  Boxing  Board  of  Control, 
has  contacted  the  WBC  presi- 
dent Jose  Sulaiman  to  make 
sure  there  will  be  no  "rub- 
ber" fight  between  Britain's 
Lennox  Lewis  and  the  in- 
creasingly bizarre  Oliver 
McCall. 

Rugby  League 

Father  Geoff  Hilton,  a Catho- 
lic priest  from  Blackburn, 
will  referee  the  annual 
Oxford  v Cambridge  match  at 
Richmond  on  March  12.  A 
former  Salford  policeman,  the 
40-year- old  priest  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Manchester 
and  District  RL  Referees' 
Society  for  six  years. 
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SOCCER:  THE  WORLD  CUP 


Qualifying  Group  Four  Estonia  0,  Scotland  0 


Bankrupt  in  Monte  Carlo 


Good  show, 
Athers.  Now 
back  to  sleep 


Patrick  Glenn  in  Monaco 


OT  MANY  people 
visit  the  play- 
I ground  of  the  Cote 
d'Azur  and  find  it 
: a nightmare.  Craig 
Brown’s  Scotland  players 
stood  convention  on  its  head 
by  returning  with  tales  of  the 
worst  night  of  their  interna- 
tional careers. 

Even  when  all  the  allow- 
ances are  made  — an  atmo ■ 
sphere-less  stadium  less  than 
a 10th  foil,  an  awful  playing 
surface  and  opponents  with  a 
siege  mentality  — it  was  an 
appalling  performance.  Now 
the  Scots'  prospects  of  win- 
ning Group  flour  have  turned 
from  rosy  to  a kind  of  jaun- 
diced yellow. 

The  Scots’  intention  to  torn 
their  orthodox  4-3-3  formation 
quickly  into  an  ultra-aggres- 
sive 2-5-3  was  quite  startlingly 
scuppered  for  much  of  the 
time  by  opponents  who 
dearly  had  a sense  of  them- 
selves as  the  home  team. 

The  Estonians'  own  surges 
towards  Goram  at  times  ex- 
posed Scotland’s  unprepared- 
ness for  such  an  eventuality 
and  they  had  several  attempts 
on  goal  — albeit  feebly  on- 
threatening  — before  McAllis- 
ter began  to  lead  his  team  into 
a more  cohesive  performance. 

Ferguson,  stm  seeking  his 
first  goal  at  fall  international 
level  on  this,  his  seventh  ap- 
pearance, was  culpable  on 
two  occasions,  even  if  the 
goalkeeper  Poom  and  the  de- 
fender Leetma  will  be  recog- 
nised in  their  own  country  as 
heroes  for  making  the  blocks. 
In  reality,  they  should  have 
been  given  no  chance. 

It  was  from  Collins’s  comer 
kick  on  the  left  that  Ferguson 
rose  to  a dear  header  just  six 
yards  out  and,  although  the 
ball  was  seat  powerfully 
towards  the  net  it  was  too 
straight  and  Leetma  stopped 
it  on  the  line. 

A one-two  between  McAllis- 
ter and  Collins  soon  after  left 
the  Scotland  captain  sliding 
the  ball  to  Ferguson,  on  his 
own  inside  the  penalty  area. 
He  could  have  picked  just 
about  any  vacant  spot  in  the 
net  but  drove  the  ball  against 


the  legs  of  Poom.  The  goal- 
keeper may  have  been  lucky 
on  that  occasion,  but  his  save 
from  McAllister  later  was  en- 
tirely creditable. 

The  midfielder  received 
Ferguson's  downward  header 
on  his  favoured  right  foot  and 
drove  the  ball  low  and  for  to 
the  left  of  Poom  from  14 
yards.  The  big  man  dived 
quickly  to  touch  the  hall  wide 
of  the  post 

The  most  breathtaking  inci- 
dent cfaB  during  a largely  pe- 
destrian first  half,  however, 
had  involved  McAllister  and 
Boyd  just  before  the  former 
had  been  foiled  by  Poom.  This 
time,  the  captain's  header 
was  blocked  on  the  line  and, 
as  the  ball  fell  to  the  Celtic 
defender  on  the  edge  of  the 
box.  he  left-footed  it  viciously 
against  the  underside  of  the 
crossbar. 

Even  if  the  Scots  did  spend 
most  of  the  second  half  — and 
all  of  the  last  15  minutes  — 
Lnside  Estonian  territory, 
there  was  a persistent  lame- 
ness about  their  attempts  to 
outwit  their  less-fancied 
opponents. 

Indeed,  Zelinski  seemed 
more  likely  to  score  than  any- 
one in  dark  blue  when  he  met 
a low  centre  from  the  right  at 
the  near  post  and  pushed  the 
ball  wide.  It  was  as  good  a 
chance  as  any  striker  could 
ask  for. 

Gallacher  volleyed  over. 
Ferguson  misplaced  passes 
regularly  in  promising  posi- 
tions and  McAllister  suddenly 
seemed  unable  to  create  room 
in  which  to  work.  The  mid- 
fielder was  given  one  good 
chance  from  a McNamara  cen- 
tre, but  his  header  flew 
straight  to  the  goalkeeper. 

It  was,  without  question,  a 
dreadful  night.  The  boos 
which  the  2.000  travelling 
fens  voiced  at  the  finish  made 
the  loudest  noise  of  the  entire 

occasion 

ESTONIA:  Poomj  Kirs,  Hohlov. 
SfentMon,  LMmla,  U Rood*,  Rvfcn,  M 
Root*.  kootiM,  Alanvn,  Krista  I. 


SCOTLAND*  Goram  (Rangers); 
MtSw  (Critic:  T McKMsy,  Critic. 
76m In).  Hurtr,  [Blackburn),  csWis  ■awl 
{Tottenham),  Boyd  (Gallic).  McStay 
(Collie;  I Pargnaon,  Rangers,  83), 
HaASesar  (Coventry),  CoRfaa  (Monaco). 
Qallachar  (Blackburn).  Fargo  son 

[Evortpn).  HcXllniay  (Bolton; 

Ranger?,  73). 

M Radoman  (Yugoslavia). 


Inside  edge . . . Ferguson  attempts  to  squeeze  past  Estonia's  defender  Kirs  In  the  Louis  Q stedhnnPHOTOQRV'K-  sen  raoforo 


Jim  White 


SOUND  the  hurrahs, 
string  up  the  bunting, 
crack  open  all  those 
bottles  you've  been 
stockpiling  for  the  Millen- 
nium— England  have  won  a 
Test  match  at  last  Not  a tech- 
nicalvictory , not  a moral  one, 
but  die  zeal  thing.  It’s  an  QBE 
for  Thorpey , a knighthood  for 
Goughie,  canonisation  for 
Captain  Gloom.  Let's  all  have 
a disco. 

Even  to  those  of  us  whose 
only  access  to  the  match  was 
by  latenight  glimpses  of  Sky, 
it  was  a good  win.  "Thorough- 
ly professional, " Bob  Willis 
called  it,  in  that  illuminating 
way  of  his.  Yet  while  no  one 
will  begrudge  the  skipper  his 
long-delayed  moment  in  the 
sunlit  uplands  of  victory,  you 
get  the  uneasy  feeling  that 
this  win  has  boosted  the 
morale  not  only  of  our  brave 
boys  down  under.  Those 
charged  with  responsibility 
for  the  English  game  will  have 
sighed  with  relief  too. 
"Phewie,  gentlemen,  the  lads 
have  won  at  last  Now  we 
wont  have  to  do  anything." 

It  is  in  the  self-perpetuating 
nature  of  British  sports 
blazerdom  to  procrastinate 
until  disaster  forces  a reac- 
tion. Humiliation  at  the  Olym- 
pics, failure  to  qualify  for  the 
World  Cup,  Hillsborough — 
these  are  the  kind  of  things 
that  precipitate  change. 

Merely  being  hopeless  isn’t 
enough.  So  although  the  Aus- 
sles  are  coming,  with  their 
system  entirely  geared  to  the 
wellbeing  of  the  national 
team,  the  feeling  is  that  Athers 
may  just  be  able  to  paper  over 
the  cracks  a little  longer. 

Our  cricketing  leaders,  you 
might  hope,  have  spent  the 
winter  modernising  the  do- 


mestic game  to  ensure  that  an 
England  captain  would  never 
again  have  to  lead  Into  battle  a 
side  so  jaded  by  the  county 
grind.  In  feet  they  had  more 
pressing  matters  on  their 
minds.  Down  in  Worcester- 
shire, after  a season  in  which 
only  two  of  the  county’s 
bowlers  took  more  than  40 
wickets,  the  committee  took  a 
long,  hard  look  at  the  opera- 
tion and  decided  that  Its  major 
problem  was  one  of  patronage. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, it  seems,  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  the  burden 
of  office  alone  and  is  to  receive 
reinforcements.  After  the 
forthcoming  AGM  he  is  to  be 
joined  on  the  letterhead  by  the 
Earl  of  Coventry.  Viscount 
Cobbam,  Lord  Walker,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County,  the  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter and  the  Dean  of  Worcester 
Cathedral.  That’ll  have  those 
Waugh  boys  quaking  in  their 
sponsored  boots. 

THE  new  England- Wales 
Cricket  Board  is  plan* 
ning  to  ease  the  burden 
at  the  top  by  developing 
a two-division  county  champi- 
onship. Yet  even  if  this  should 
come  about  within  the  next 
five  years,  the  chances  of 
those  at  the  bottom  voting 
themselves  Into  oblivion  are 
about  as  high  as  those  of 
Brighton  winning  the  double. 
And  as  always  the  county 
members,  those  who  pay  for 
the  game,  will  not  be  advised 
of  any  impending  change,  let 
alone  consulted. 

If  all  this  makes  you  want  to 
remove  what  little  remains 
untom  of  your  hair,  help  is  at 
hand.  The  National  Cricket 
Membership  Scheme  has  been 
launched  to  give  a voice  to 
those  whose  opinions  and 
ideas  have  been  Ignored  for 
nearly  ISO  years.  Details  of 
meetings  and  plans  are  avail- 
able from  22  Graysbrook 
Road,  London  N16  OHS.  Send 
your  SAE  now. 

But  then  again,  basking  in 
the  warm  glow  of  victory  over 
the  worst  Test-playing  side  in 
the  world,  you  might  agree 
with  Lord's  that  nothing  more 
needs  to  be  done  than  re- 
arranging the  deck-chairs. 


Group  Two:  England  v Italy 

Hoddle  flirts  with  Le  Ussier 


David  Lacey  on  England's  likely  surprise 
for  tonight’s  crucial  test  at  Wembley 


INGLAND  will  learn 
tonight  how  fair  stands 
I the  wind  for  France 
□ext  summer.  A victory  over 
Italy  and  their  outlook  for  the 
1998  World  Cup  will  appear 
settled,  a draw  and  it  will  be 
more  a case  of  scattered  show- 
ers with  possible  outbreaks  of 
thunder,  a defeat  and  what- 
ever is  left  of  the  euphoria 
from  Euro  96  will  become  en- 
veloped in  a cold  front  Of 
renewed  pessimism. 

So  far  Glenn  Hoddle  has 
done  well,  winning  his  open- 
ing three  World  Cup  qualifi- 
ers. a feat  previously 
achieved  only  by  Bobby  Rob- 
son. Beating  Moldova,  Poland 
and  Georgia  maintained  the 
level  of  confidence  England 
gained  from  reaching  the  last 
four  of  the  European  Champi- 
onship under  Terry  Venables, 
These  games,  however, 
were  merely  the  antipasto. 
Four  countries  will  always 
provide  the  yardsticks  by 
which  the  true  quality  of  an 
England  team  has  to  be 


judged.  Brazil,  Argentina  and 
Germany  are  three;  the 
fourth  provide  the  opposition 
at  Wembley  this  evening. 

Italy's  recent  2-0  victory 
over  Northern  Ireland  In  a 
friendly  hastily  arranged  by 
the  new  coach,  Cesare  Mal- 
dini,  offered  few  dues  as  to 
the  Azzurrls'  state  of  mind 
pnd  he  is  still  shuffling  his 
defence. 

Hoddle’s  team  selection  de- 
pends on  the  fitness  of  Tony 
Adams  and  Paul  Ince.  Adams 
is  stm  England's  most  natural 
leader,  while  losing  Ince  from 
midfield  would  be  like  un- 
wedging a swinging  door. 

Hoddle  needs  Ince  and  Batty 
as  a platform  In  midfield..  NO 
Adams,  and  he  will  probably 
play  Campbell  In  the  middle  of 
the  back  three  flanked  by  Gary 
Neville  and  Pearce, 

The  temptation  to  play 
Shearer,  but  not  Ferdinand, 
and  support  him  with  McMan- 
aman  and  Merson  must  be 
strong.  But  Hoddle  has  in- 
cluded a surprise  Choice  in  his 


three  games  so  far  and  tonight 
it  may  be  Matthew  Le  Ti&sier, 
rather  than  Merson.  Either 
way  this  could  be  the  water- 
shed of  Paul  Gascoigne's  inter- 
national career. 

Forget  penalty  shoot-outs 
and  three  of  England's  games 
at  Wembley  in  Euro  96  ended 
in  draws.  Such  a result  would 
suit  Italy  and  Hoddle  half-sus- 
pects that  Maldini  senior  has 
one  point  in  mind. 

Italy  will  probably  employ 
Panucci  as  sweeper  rather 
than  Ferrara,  as  they  did 
against  the  Irish.  Ferrara  Is 
expected  to  rejoin  Costacurta, 
although  the  latter  is  strug- 
gling for  fitness,  as  a marker 
with  Paolo  Maldini  returning 
to  left-back.  D1  Livio  will  con- 
tinue on  the  right 

With  Maldini  and  Di  Mat- 
teo  on  the  Italian  left  Eng- 
land's right  flank  will  need  to 
be  especially  alert  At  least 
Gary  Neville  and  David  Beck- 
ham would  be  no  strangers  to 
the  Italian  experience  after 
Manchester  United’s  Champi- 
ons League  encounters  with 
Juventus. 

Stopping  Zola  has  become 
an  obsession  in  some  English 
minds.  The  Chelsea  urchin  Is 


a potential  match-winner,  but 
the  long  passes  of  Albertini 
delivered  into  space  behind 
England’s  wing-backs  could 
be  as  big  a threat  Casiraghi 
looks  like  leading  the  Italian 
attack,  with  Zola  in  close  sup- 
port Chiesa,  rather  than  Ra- 
vanelli,  will  be  the  first  op- 
tion if  Casiraghi  struggles. 

Poor  finishing  was  partly 
responsible  for  Italy's  early 
departure  from  the  European 
Championship,  but  since  foil- 
ing to  rearii  the  1958  World 
Cup  they  have  lost  only  four 
qualifying  matches. 

Last  summer  England  half- 
cocked  a snook  at  precedent 
when  they  beat  Holland  4-1, 
but  history  and  Germany 
caught  up  with  them  In  the 
end.  Tonight  Shearer,  and 
Beckham  perhaps,  can  banish 
Italy  to  the  dusty  records  of 
old  scores.  But  a draw,  possi- 
bly 1-1,  is  more  likely. 

rhglanrf  feraoafifefc  Seaman  G Nsvffia, 
Mama  (or  Campbell),  Poores;  Beckham. 
Ince,  Baity.  La  Saux;  Le  TlsaJar  (or 
Menton).  McMsrwmon;  Snoarar. 

Italy  (probable),  Paruzzl;  Panucci. 
CaabKuna.  Ferrara,  a Uvto.  □ Baggio. 
AJbertkti,  W Mattsa.  Mo UBrH.  Ca&IrggtU. 

ZOlBL 

S Puhl  (Hun). 


Italy  at  Wembley,  page  44 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,885 


Set  by  Crispa 


Across 


7 111  at  ease  without  the 
others?  (8) 

9 He  sits  sprawling,  causing 
contention  (5) 

10  Anon-custodial  sentence 
for  choice  (4) 

11  Walker's  people  in  for  a 
radical  set-back  (IQ) 

12  Making  a note  to  change 
flas(6) 


14  Expulsion  for  getting  into 
vice  perhaps  (8} 

15  To  gain  by  Intimidation  is  no 
more  wrong  (6) 

17  Monstrous  woman  in 
progressive  situation  (6) 

20  (rregularban.  moral  though 
it  may  be  (3) 

22  A sailing  man  administering 
a sharp  rebuke  (5) 

23  Kibbled  com  curry?  (6,4) 


24  Register  British  currency 
first  (4) 

25  See  articles  to  shudder  at 
(6) 

20  Ten  possibly  meet  about 
noon  to  arrange 
accomodation  (g)  ■ 

Down 


1 Reduce  the  rise  of  vermin  in 
time  (8) 

2 Given  a point,  yet  making 
personal  complaint  (4) 

3 Assuage  Irasdbiflty  (6) 

4 Acting  as  guide,  always  In 
smart  surroundings  (8) 

5 The  branch  tampered  disas* 
trousiywitfTOonservatior»st 
organisation  (IQ 

6 Author  of  "The  Sancti- 
monious Emperor"  (6) 

8 Rain  Indicator  (6) 

13  They  are  forever  needling 
their  cflerrts  (10) 

18  Jogger  respecting 
bodyguard  (8) 

18  Give  voice  repeatedly  and 
the  result’s  prison;  (4,4) 

19  Some  juniors  shield 
esteemed  senior  (6) 

21  Thomas  tte  head^s  come- 
back—a  witticism  (3,3) 

22  ArroWs  changed  his  name 
(6) 

24  A frisky  youngster  who 
wrote  well  (4) 

Solution  tomorrow 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,884 


Stuck?  Then  cal]  our  solutions  fine 
on  0891  338  238.  Cafe  cost  SOp 
par  minute  at  aB  times.  Semites  sup- 
pSaUbyATS 
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